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PREFACE 


THE  love  of  travelling  still  prevails,  and 
curiosity  still  suggests  new  plans,  and  fresh  ex- 
cursions. The  transient  and  favourable  glimpse  I 
have  so  lately  enjoyed  of  Italy  induce  me  to  direct 
my  thoughts  thither  again ;  but  the  love  of  novelty 
points  out  a  new  course,  and  fresh  sources  of  infor- 
mation. The  countries  through  which  my  destined 
route  is  now  fixed,  are  highly  conspicuous  for  the 
spirit  of  commercial  activity,  and  military  science, 
which  they  have  evinced,  and  can  boast  of  having 
given  birth  and  patronage  to  a  long  list  of  cele- 
brated painters,  inferior,  perhaps,  to  their  brethren 
of  Italy,  in  correctness  of  design,  and  grandeur  of 
composition ;  but  superior,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
as  to  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  the  minute  and 
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natural  delineation  of  the  various  scenes  of  do- 
mestic life.  So  that  both  the  merchant,  the  soldier, 
and  the  artist,  in  traversing  the  extensive  districts 
of  Holland,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  may  each  select 
the  food  best  adapted  to  his  own  palate ;  the  Jirsty 
in  the  commercial  cities  of  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam, 
and  Antwerp ;  the  second^  in  the  plains  so  often 
contested  by  the  illustrious  Frederick,  and  the  gal- 
lant Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  the  thirdy  in  the 
numerous  repositories  of  the  fine  arts  at  Antwei^, 
Dusseldorf,  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Dresden,  and  Vienna, 

Chacun  a  son  gout.  Mine  still  inclines  towards 
painting,  sculpture,  and  the  relics  of  antiquity. 
These  will  occupy  my  attention,  and  elicit  my 
research,  until  the  genial  clime  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  Italy  shall  once  more  summon  forth  the 
pencil  and  the  portfolio,  and  shall  again  revive 
those  classical  recollections,  which  are  so  intimately 
connected  Avith  that  enlightened  and  enchanting 
country. 
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ITINERARY 
FROM  CALAIS  TO  TRiESTE. 


Places. 

Miles.  Roads. 

Inns,  5fc. 

From  Calais  to 

Gravelines 

14 

Sandy. 

Dunkirk     -  - 

10 

Ditto, 

A  La  Poste,  or  T  Hotel 
d'Angleterre. 

Nieuport    -  - 

16 

Ditto, 

La  Poste,  tolerable. 

Bruffes      -  - 

24 

Paved, 

La  Poste,  good. 

Jekloo,  ) 

24 

Ditto, 

KHotel  de  St.  Se- 

Ghent,  f 

bastian,  good. 

Lokesen     -  - 

12 

Ditto. 

Antwerip 

21 

Ditto, 

Au  Grand  Laboureur, 
h  laVilledeBruxelles, 

Mordyk     -  - 

42 

Sandy. 

Rotterdam  - 

18 

On  dikes, 

Marechal  Turenne, 
and  Swine's  Head. 

Delft     -   -  - 

6 

By  water. 

The  Hague  - 

5 

Ditto, 

Au  Parlement  d'An- 
gleterre,  Marechal 
Turenne. 

Leyden      -  - 

9 

Sandy, 

Lion  d'Or. 

Haarlem    -  - 

18 

Ditto, 

B 

Ditto. 
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Places*  Miles. 

Roads 

Inns,  ^c. 

Amsterdam  -  - 

9 

By  water, 

Chez  Thiebault, 

good. 

Brock  and  Saardam 

12 

Sandy. 

Amsterdam  -  - 

8 

By  water. 

Utrecht     -  - 

24 

Sandy, 

Chateau  d'Anvers, 

good. 

Gouda       -    -  - 

21 

Ditto, 

Au  Cerf. 

Rotterdam  -  - 

12 

Paved. 

Antwerp    -  - 

60 

Mechlin  or  Malines 

16 

Paved. 

BRUSSEI.S      -  - 

15 

Ditto, 

Hotels  de  Beilevue, 

et  d'Angleterre. 

Lou  vain    ^    ^  - 

17 

Ditto. 

Tirlemont  - 

12 

Ditto, 

Hotel  d'Autriche. 

St.Tron    .    .  . 

12 

Ditto. 

Liege          -  - 

24 

Ditto, 

L'Aiffle  Noir^. 

Spa      .    .    •  . 

28 

Au  Loup,  &c.  &c. 

Aix  la  Chapelle  - 

A. 

33 

Good, 

Roi  d'Angleterre. 

Juliers      -    -  - 

15 

Fiurd       ^    -  ^ 

15 

Sandy. 

DUSSELDORP 

15 

Duysburg      -  - 

16 

Sandy. 

Dorsten     ^    -  - 

21 

Ditto, 

La  Poste,  indifferent. 

Dulmen     ^    -  - 

15 

Ditto. 

MUNSTER       -  - 

20 

Ditto, 

Hotel  de  Londres. 

Lengercke     -  - 

20 

Ditto. 

OSNABRUCK 

10 

Ditto, 

Der  Keyser. 

Boomte     -    -  - 

15 

Ditto. 

Diepenau  -    -  - 

22 

Ditto, 

La  Poste,  indifferent* 

Leese   -    -    -  - 

20 

Ditto. 
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Places, 

Hagenburg  - 
Hanover  - 
Seinde     -  - 
Peme       -  - 
Brunswick 
Helmstadt  - 
Arlschem 
Magdeburg 
Hohensias 
Zeisar      -  - 


Miles.  Roads. 

12  Sandy. 

19  Ditto, 

14  Ditto. 
12  Ditto. 

15  Ditto, 
25  Ditto, 
10  Ditto. 

20  Ditto, 

21  Ditto. 
15  Ditto, 


Brandenburg  18  Ditto, 

Grosser!  Creutz  10  Ditto. 

Potzdam  -    -    13  Ditto, 

Berlin  ^   -   20  Ditto, 


Steildorf  10  Ditto. 

Beelitz     -    .  10  Ditto. 

Trevenbriezen  12  Ditto. 

Wittemberg  ^  24  Ditto, 


ImSf  8fc, 
Au  Strelitz. 


Hotel  d'Angleterre. 
Due  de  Brunswick. 

Roi  de  Pnisse. 

An  inn  out  of  the 

town,  tolerable. 
L'Aigle  Noir. 

La  Couronne  d'Or,  or 
Chez  Beucker. 

La  Ville  de  Paris, 
L'Aigle  d^Or,  Cerf 
d'Or,  La  Ville  de 
Rome :  the  two  last 
are  the  best  situated. 


Duben 
Leipzig 

Wurtzen 
Wermsdorf 


^  ^4   Less  sandy. 

-  22    Less  sandy, 

-  15  Ditto. 

-  10  Ditto, 

B  2 


L'Oie  d'Or,  out  of 
the  town. 

Chez  Zimmerman, 
Haynstrasse. 

At  the  Post-house. 
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Places, 


Miks.  Roads. 


Stauchitz 

-  14 

Ditto, 

Meissen  - 

-  15 

Ditto. 

Dresden 

-  16 

Good, 

Ziehst 

.  14 

Good. 

Peterswald 

-  10 

Stony, 

Aussig  -  -  10 
Lowositz  -    -  16 


ToAussig,Tet. 
schen,  Schan- 
dau,  Koenigs- 
tein,  &  Dresden, 
by  water  -  - 
Ziehst  -    -  - 
Peterswald 
Toplitz     .  - 


Diix  and  Brix 
Laun    -  - 


70 
14 
10 

18 


12 
15 


Sohlan      -    -  20 

Strzedogluck  -  12 

Prague  -   -  10 

Biegowitz      -  11 

Bohmischbrod  10 

Planian     -    -  9 


Very  bad, 
Stony, 


Inns,  5fc. 
La  Poste. 

Hotel  de  Pologne, 
and  de  Bavi^re. 

The  frontier  between 
Saxony  and  Bohe- 
mia, a  strict  search. 

Le  eigne  Blanc. 

A  tolerable  inn,  with- 
out the  town. 


A  most  delightful  voyage. 


Good. 

Stony 
Bad. 


Descend  a  steep  moun- 
tain :  Vaisseau  d'Or, 
good. 

Stony,  L*Etoile. 
Very  good,  Ditto,  and  at  the  Post- 
house. 

Ditto,        Au  Grand  Hotel. 

Ditto,        No  good  inn. 

Ditto,        L*Unicorne,  good. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Places, 

Kolin  .    -  . 
Czaslau    -  - 
Jenichau 
Steinsdorf 
Teutschbrod  - 
Stheken   -  - 
Iglau       -  - 
Stannern 
Schlettau 
Budwitz  -  - 
Freynersdorf 
Znaym 
Jezelzdorf 
Holabrunn 
Malbern  - 
Stokerau  - 
Enzersdorf 
Vienna 


Miles,  Roads, 

9  Very  good, 

12  Ditto. 

10  Ditto. 

9  Ditto. 

8  Ditto. 

.    10  Ditto. 

.    10  Ditto. 

■    10  Ditto. 

-  12  Ditto. 

-  12  Ditto. 

-  10  Ditto. 
.    10  Ditto. 

-  10  Ditto. 

-  10  Ditto, 

-  10  Ditto, 

-  8  Ditto. 

-  10  Ditto. 

-  8  Ditto, 


InnSf  ^c. 
L'Aigle  Noire. 


Schuiket  -  10  Good. 
Fischamet  -  10  Ditto. 
Teusch  Altenburg  10  Ditto. 
Presburg  -  10  Ditto, 
Esterhasi       -    35  Ditto, 


Edinburg      -  12  Ditto. 

Grosshoflein  -  10  Ditto. 

Windtpassing  10  Ditto. 

Laxenburg    -  10  Ditto. 


L'Aigle  Noire, 


La  Rose,  in  the  Square, 

The  Post-house. 
Lion  d'Or. 


Chez  Wolff,  or  Chez 
Villars,  traiteur. 


L'Aigle  d'Or. 

By  Voiturier,  a  cross 

country  road^  a  good 

inn. 
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Plates. 

Miles. 

Roads. 

Intis, 

Vienna  -  - 

10 

Ditto. 

Neudorf   -  - 

10 

Ditto. 

Gunzeldorf  - 

10 

Ditto. 

Wien  Neustadt 

10 

Ditto, 

Accommodation 

sleeping. 

Neunkirchen  - 

10 

Ditto. 

Schottwien 

10 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Morzuschlag  - 

10 

Ditto. 

Krieglach 

10 

Ditto. 

Merzhosen 

10 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Bruck      -  - 

10 

Ditto, 

Good  inn. 

Redelstein 

10 

Ditto. 

Peggau     -  - 

10 

Ditto. 

Gratz     -  - 

15 

Ditto, 

Good  inn. 

Kahlsdorf 

10 

Ditto. 

Lebering 

10 

Ditto, 

Accommodation 

sleepiner. 

Ehrenhauss 

10 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Mehrburg 

15 

Ditto. 

Feistritz    -  - 

10 

Ditto. 

Gannowitz 

10 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

CiUi     -    -  - 

15 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Franz       -  - 

15 

Ditto. 

St.  Oswald  . 

10 

Ditto. 

Potpesch   -  ^ 

10 

Ditto. 

Lay  bach    -  - 

15 

Ditto, 

Good  inn. 

Oberlaybach  - 

10 

Ditto. 

Lasse    -  -  - 

10 

Ditto. 

Adelsburg 

10 

Ditto, 

Accommodation 

sleeping. 
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Places,      Miles,    Roads,         Inns,  8fc, 

Prewald  -  -    10  Ditto. 

Sessana  -  -    10  Ditto. 

Trieste  -    10  Ditto, 


2103 


Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  foregoing  itinerary 
I  have  followed  the  calculation  of  Dutens,  with  regard 
to  the  distances;  but  the  last  route  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste  not  being  inserted  in  his  book,  I  have  reckoned 
each  post  at  two  German  or  ten  English  miles.  This 
corresponds  with  the  distance  given  in  the  German 
Almanac  des  Postes,  which  amounts  to  sixty-three 
German,  or  three  hundred  and  fifteen  English  miles. 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR 

FROM 

DOVER  TO  CALAIS,  DUNKIRK,  BRUGES,  GHENT, 
ANTWERP,  ROTTERDAM,  THE  HAGUE,  LEYDEN, 

HAARLEM,  AMSTERDAM,  UTRECHT, 
BRUSSELS,  HANOVER,  BERLIN, 
DRESDEN,  AND  VIENNA. 


ON  Monday  the  last  day  of  June  1788,  I  em- 
barked at  Dover,  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  in 
four  hours  reached  Calais.  At  two  my  carriages  were 
ready,  and  I  proceeded  to  Dunkirk.  The  distance  is 
about  twenty  English  miles,  or  five  French  posts.  The 
horses  were  changed  at  Gravelines,  a  fortified  town, 
but  destitute  of  trade,  and  so  deserted,  that  grass  grew 
in  some  of  the  principal  streets.  Between  Calais  and 
Gravelines,  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  country  flat, 
though  exhibiting  an  intermixture  of  corn,  grass,  &c. 
The  roads  are  miserable.  The  forlorn  appearance 
of  the  cottages,  which  are  built  with  mud,  and 
the  general  flatness  of  the  country,  which  was  far 
from  being  improved  by  the  late  heavy  rains,  rendered 
my  journey  very  uninteresting.  Yet,  however  dreary 
this    stage,    it  was  far    surpassed   by   that  from 
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G-ravelines  to  Dunkirk;  the  soil  being  more  sandy,  and 
the  country  less  inhabited,  and  destitute  of  cultivation. 
Numbers  of  poor  children,  clamouring  for  la  petite  cha- 
rite,  and  the  melancholy  notes  of  frogs,  seemed  to 
bespeak  the  wretched  situation  both  of  men  and  animals. 
The  space  of  seven  hours,  which  was  employed  in  per- 
forming the  short  journey  of*  twenty -four  miles,  will 
sufficiently  prove  the  badness  of  the  roads. 

I  was  detained  at  Dunkirk  longer  than  I  wished,  by 
waiting  for  post-horses,  and  the  ebb  tide.  My  inn, 
L' Hotel  d'Angleterre,  the  post-house,  was  however 
good;  and  the  delay  enabled  me  to  see  the  few  objects, 
worthy  of  notice,  which  the  town  contains. 

The  fortifications  and  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  which 
were,  constructed,  at  a  great  expense,  by  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  were  justly  regarded  by  England  and 
Holland  with  great  jealousy,  in  consequence  of  the 
facility  which  such  a  port  afforded  for  naval  expeditions, 
and  for  annoying  the  trade  of  the  channel.  Accordingly 
one  of  the  points  which  was  most  strenuously  enforced 
at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  was  the  demolition  of  the 
military  works,  and  the  destruction  of  such  parts  of  the 
harbour,  as  were  calculated  to  render  it  a  receptacle  for 
ships  of  war.  Hence  the  value  of  the  port,  in  a  com- 
mercial and  naval  point  of  view,  was  considerably 
lessened.  But  the  French  Court  having  evaded  any 
restriction  relative  to  Dunkirk,  in  later  treaties,  have 
already  cleared  great  part  of  the  harbour,  and  begun  to 
build  quays  on  each  side ;  yet  unless  more  hands  are 
employed,  the  progress  of  so  great  a  work  seems  likely  to 
be   tedious.    I   was  informed  that  the  population 
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amounts  to  36,000  souls,  and  the  number  of  shipping 
employed  in  trade  to  about  166.  Sixty  vessels  are 
sent  to  Newfoundland,  besides  those  employed  in  the 
herring  fishery.  The  inhabitants  are  active,  and  much 
engaged  in  commerce. 

The  new  fa(jade  of  the  parish  church,  which  was 
finished  two  years  ago,  is  a  fine  piece  of  Corinthian 
architecture,  consisting  of  a  portico  of  ten  fluted  co- 
lumns of  large  proportions.  But  the  simplicity  and 
grandeur  which  such  a  structure  would  exhibit,  are 
nearly  destroyed  by  a  heavy  turret,  placed  at  each 
extremity.  I  had  heard  of  a  fine  picture  of  Rubens  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  George ;  but  on  examination  found  it 
to  be  the  work  of  a  very  inferior  master.  Close  to  this 
church  is  a  lofty  tower  of  ancient  date,  the  top  of  which 
commands  an  extensive  view. 

Few,  indeed,  have  been  the  objects  which  have 
hitherto  attracted  my  attention,  yet  I  console  myself 
with  the  expectation  of  prospects  more  varied,  and 
scenes  more  interesting,  as  I  proceed  in  my  journey. 

Tuesday  July  1st.  Quitting  Dunkirk  about  one 
o'clock,  and  passing  through  Furnes  and  Nieuport,  two 
towns  of  little  importance,  in  the  evening  I  reached  a 
good  inn  at  Bruges,  La  Poste,  or  1' Hotel de  Commerce. 
For  the  first  two  hours  I  travelled  on  the  finest  and 
hardest  sea  sand  imaginable,  and  afterwards  on  a 
causeway  equally  firm. 

Wednesday  July  2.  From  Nieuport  I  continued  on 
the  causeway  to  Ghent.  The  country  is  flat,  and  be- 
comes more  cultivated  as  we  recede  from  the  coast.  At 
first  sight  the  singular  form  and  antiquity  of  the  houses 
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in  Bruges  and  Ghent  are  striking*.  The  former  of 
these  places  contains  little  or  nothing  worthy  of  par- 
ticular mention ;  yet  its  high  rank,  or  rather  the  supe-^ 
riority  it  once  assumed  over  the  neighbouring  towns, 
gives  it  a  claim  to  notice. 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  the 
sera  of  its  greatness.  At  the  time  when  the  principal 
part  of  the  European  trade  was  engrossed  by  the  Lom- 
bards, and  the  celebrated  Hanseatic  league  formed  by 
the  commercial  states  and  towns  in  the  North,  the  art 
of  navigation  was  so  imperfect,  that  a  voyage  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  could  not  be  per- 
formed in  a  single  summer.  Hence  Bruges  was  se- 
lected as  a  common  magazine  or  depositary,  midway 
between  the  commercial  cities  of  the  North  and  those 
of  Italy.  It  at  once  became  the  staple  for  English 
wool,  and  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  Netherlands; 
for  naval  stores,  and  the  other  bulky  commodities  of 
the  North;  and  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  domestic  pro- 
ductions imported  by  the  Italian  merchants.  Thus, 
by  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances,  and  the 
advantage  of  situation,  it  was  rendered  the  greatest 
emporium  of  Europe,  and  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  wealth  and  splendour.  The  subsequent  aggran- 
disement of  Antwerp,  the  improvement  of  nautical 
skill,  and  the  rising  spirit  of  commerce,  which  soon 
spread  itself  through  the  rest  of  Europe,  gradually 
diverted  the  trade,  which  had  centered  at  Bruges,  into 
other  channels,  and  the  rapid  elevation  of  the  Dutch 
Bepublic  completed  its  decay.* 

*  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  vol.  1, 
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The  road  from  Bruges  to  Ghent  affords  all  the 
variety  which  can  be  expected  from  a  flat  country,  well 
cultivated,  and  a  pave  planted  on  each  side  with  rows  of 
trees.  Indeed,  the  beech  trees,  of  which  there  are 
many,  seem  likely  to  produce  a  better  effect  than  the 
elms  and  poplars,  which  have  generally  been  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  adorning  the  roads. 

I  left  Bruges  at  half-past  eight,  and  before  two 
reached  Ghent,  where  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  a  very 
good  inn,  V Hotel  de  St.  Sebastian.  After  dinner,  I 
amused  myself  with  visiting  the  Abbey  of  St.  Pierre, 
the  Cathedral,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  churches  of 
St.  Michael  and  the  Recollets;  which  are  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  notice.  I  then  took  a  pleasant  walk,  by 
the  side  of  the  canal,  to  the  Mai  son  de  Force. 

There  are  no  first-rate  pictures  in  the  Abbey  of  St* 
Pierre.  The  building  itself  is  fine ;  the  library  worthy 
of  notice ;  and  the  paintings,  by  Gerard  of  Antwerp,  a 
living  artist,  such  exact  representations  of  basso  relievos, 
as  to  deceive  the  nicest  eye.  The  refectory  merits 
examination. 

In  the  Cathedral,  besides  many  pictures  by  the 
scholars  of  Rubens,  there  is  a  large  subject  by  himself; 
and  a  curious  piece  by  John  Van  Eyck,  the  first 
inventor  of  oil  colours.  The  monument  of  Bishop 
Trieste,  executed  by  Jerome  de  Quesnoi,  is  a  specimen 
of  good  sculpture. 

In  the  Hotel  de  Ville  are  two  pictures,  ascribed  to 
Rubens :  one,  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  and  the  other,  the 
Coronation  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  But  the  first  is  by 
Francois  Floris  :  and  the  last,  1  believe,  not  by  Rubens. 
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In  the  church  of  St.  Michael  is  a  Crucifixion,  by 
Vandyke. 

The  church  of  the  RecoUets  contains  an  altar-piece, 
by  Rubens;  and  two  others,  attributed  to  the  same 
master,  but  I  doubt  their  originality. 

Ghent  is  extensive,  though  thinly  inhabited.  It  gave 
birth  to  two  famous  men,  Charles  the  Fifth  and  John 
of  Gaunt.  The  house  in  which  Charles  was  born  was 
shewn,  till  lately,  among  the  curiosities  of  the  place. 
The  story  of  the  two  bronze  figures,  on  a  bridge  in  the 
town,  has  been  so  often  recorded  by  different  writers, 
and  is  of  such  doubtful  authenticity,  that  it  does  not 
deserve  to  be  repeated. 

Thursday  J uly  3.  Left  Ghent  this  morning  at  a 
quarter  before  nine,  and  about  five  arrived  at  Antwerp ; 
where  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  Grand  Laboureur. 
The  country  through  which  I  passed  was  flat,  well 
cultivated,  and  well  wooded.  Great  part  of  the  road 
was  a  heavy  sand,  which,  joined  with  the  tardiness  of 
the  postilions,  obliged  me  to  spend  eight  hours  in  tra- 
versing five  posts  and  a  half. 

Rising  with  its  numerous  spires  in  the  midst  of  an 
extensive  plain,  the  first  view  of  Antwerp  is  very 
striking.  It  gains,  on  a  nearer  approach,  from  the  ad- 
dition of  so  noble  a  river  as  the  Scheldt  to  the  prospect. 
The  town  has  an  antique  air,  and  resembles  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  even  in  the  scantiness  of  its  population. 

After  dinner  I  visited  the  different  churches :  the 
Carmes  Dechausses,  the  Augustines,  St,  Walburg,  and 
the  Dominicans. 
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The  church  of  the  Carmes  Dechausses,  or  bare- 
footed Carmelites,  contains  three  pictures  by  Rubens  : 
Christ  taken  from  the  cross,  which  is  placed  in  a  bad 
light;  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Anne,  and  St.  Joachim; 
St.  Theresa  interceding  for  the  souls  in  purgatory. 

In  the  church  of  the  Augustines  are — a  large  altar- 
piece,  with  many  figures,  by  Rubens. — St.  Augustin  in 
extasy,  by  Vandyke,  very  fine.^ — A  small  Crucifixion, 
by  the  same. 

In  the  church  of  the  Dominicans. — ^The  Flagellation, 
one  of  the  best  pictures  of  Rubens.— The  Sacrament, 
by  the  same. — Christ  carrying  the  cross,  by  Vandyke, 
— Two  other  pictures,  attributed  to  Rubens;  one  at  the 
high  altar,  an  allegorical  subject;  the  other  a  Nativity. 

Adjoining  the  church,  is  a  curious  representation  of 
Mount  Calvary. 

In  the  church  of  St.  VTalburg. — The  elevation  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  and  two  pannels,  by  Rubens,  very 
fine. 

Friday  July  4.  This  morning  I  continued  my  ex? 
amination  of  the  churches,  and  saw  the  Cathedral,  the 
Recollets,  St.  Jaques,  and  the  Carmes. 

In  the  Cathedral  are  the  celebrated  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  and  two  other  pannels,  by  Rubens. — The  Re- 
surrection, and  two  pannels,  by  the  same,  not  remark- 
able.— A  small,  but  beautiful  picture  of  a  Holy  Family, 
w  ith  two  portraits,  in  a  bad  light,  but  very  good. — The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Rubens. — A  Dead  Christ, 
and  two  pannels,  by  Rubens,  all  fine ;  the  pannel,  with 
the  Virgin  and  child,  exquisite. — The  Adoration  of  the 
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Magi,  by  Albert  Durer.— Some  good  portraits,  in  a 
picture  by  Cornelius  de  Vos. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Circumcision,  are  some  curious 
paintings  by  Quintin  Matsys,  the  blacksmith.  Without 
the  church  is  his  tomb,  with  this  epitaph  : 

Connuhialis  amor  de  3Iulcibre  fecit  Apellern, 

In  the  church  of  the  Recollets  are  the  Crucifixion 
jof  our  Sarviour,  a  large  picture,  with  many  figures,  by 
Matsys,  in  his  best  manner. — Another  Crucifixion,  by 
by  Rubens. — Christ  shewing  his  wounds  to  St.  Thomas, 
by  the  same. — Also  two  portraits  on  pannels,  very  fine. 
• — The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  the  model  of  the  large 
picture  in  the  cathedral. — St.  Francis,  with  other  saints, 
by  Rubens.— A  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  the  same. 
*— A  Holy  Family,  by  Vandyke. — Christ  taken  from  the 
cross,  by  the  same. — A  portrait  of  Alexander  Scagita, 
by  the  same. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  church  of  St.  Jacques,  where 
Rubens  and  his  family  were  buried,  is  a  good  picture  by 
him  ;  also  a  pcnrtrait,  by  Vandyke. 

In  the  church  of  the  Carmes. — A  dead  Christ,  by 
Rubens;  the  fore-shortening  excellent. — ^A  boy  crying. 

In  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael. — The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  by  Rubens ;  a  large  and  grand  composition* 
The  collection  belonging  to  the  abbot  is  not  worth  seeing 

In  the  Bourse,  or  Exchange,  is  a  good  portrait,  by 
Cornelius  de  Vos. — ^Also  of  Quintin  Matsys,  painted  by 
himself. — A  Holy  Family,  by  Rubens. 

In  the  church  of  the  Beguines.— An  altar-piece^  by 
Vandyke. 
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In  the  church  of  the  Capucins. — A  Crucifixion,  by 
Rubens. 

After  dinner  I  went  to  the  citadel,  which  was  built  by 
the  sanguinary  Duke  of  Alva,  and  considered  as  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  modern  fortification. 

From  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  I  enjoyed  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  surrounding  plain,  watered  by  the 
winding  Scheldt. 

Saturday  July  5.  The  morning  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  modern  artists,  and  to  the  private  collections  of 
M.  Van  Havre  and  M.  Boschaert.  The  first  of  these 
contains  only  four  pictures,  by  Rubens  ;  among  which 
a  portrait  of  one  of  his  wives  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  only  painting  worthy  of  notice  in  the  last  is  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines,  by  the  same  master. 

After  examining  the  good  pictures  of  the  old  masters, 
which  are  principally  confined  to  the  works  of  Rubens 
and  Vandyke,  I  directed  my  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
modern  Flemish  school,  and  visited  the  following  artists ; 
in  each  of  whom  I  distinguished  a  considerable  share  of 
merit.  Antonessen,  Ommeigank,  Reigeniiiorter,  De 
Cort,  and  Borrikens,  landscape  painters ;  Fais  and  Zie- 
sel,  flower  painters ;  and  Gerrarts,  who  is  well  known 
for  his  skill  in  painting  basso  relievos.  Each  of  the 
landscape  painters  seems  to  have  Both  and  Berghem 
too  much  in  his  eye,  and  to  think  too  little  for  himself. 
Ziesel's  flower  pieces  are  the  exactest  representations  of 
nature  I  ever  saw,  and  beautifully  coloured. 

Although  I  avow  my  partiality  to  the  Italian  school, 
I  am  not  so  far  prejudiced  in  its  favour,  as  to  ascribe  to 
it  the  whole  merit  of  the  art.   Both  the  ancient  an4 
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modern  Flemisli  painters  are  certainly  deficient,  with 
regard  to  grace  and  dignity  of  expression,  in  their  his- 
torical pieces  ;  and  in  their  landscapes  are  more  atten- 
tive to  the  nice  discrimination  of  objects  than  to  the 
general  effect,  yet  their  just  representation  of  nature 
entitles  them  to  attention  and  applause.  The  picture 
dealers  are  numerous,  and  I  think  exorbitant  in  their 
demands ;  though  from  the  information  I  received, 
their  traffic  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  profitable 
%vhich  is  now  carried  on. 

This  dry  detail  of  paintings  may,  perhaps,  prove  as 
uninteresting  as  one  of  Christie's  catalogues ;  but  as 
pictures  have  formed  my  principal  amusement  at 
Antwerp,  and  as  I  have  spent  more  time  in  churches 
and  galleries  than  in  my  own  apartments,  my  thoughts 
naturally  dwell  on  objects  to  which  they  were  almost 
exclusively  devoted.  The  works  of  Rubens  are, 
indeed,  so  striking,  as  to  command  the  attention  of 
the  most  indifferent  spectator,  and  fully  satisfied  the 
expectations  I  had  previously  formed.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  Raphael  of  the  Flemish  school ;  and 
to  have  shone  forth  among  the  painters  of  his  own 
country,  as  Raphael  did  among  those  of  Italy, 

In  looking  to  futurity,  this  great  town  affords  no 
other  prospect  than  the  continuance  of  its  decline  from 
that  high  rank  which  it  once  held.  The  numerous  large 
and  ancient  buildings,  among  which  is  that  of  the 
Ostrelins,  erected  by  the  Hans  towns  in  1564,  bespeak 
its  former  grandeur  and  opulence;  its  depopulated 
streets,  and  the  wretched  appearance  of  its  inhabitants, 
mark  its  present  change  of  fortune,  and  melancholy 
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situation.  Placed  in  a  rich  and  fertile  district,  washed 
by  a  noble  river,  and  commanding  every  advantage  for 
traffic,  it  offers  a  striking  example  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  commerce  ;  which  now  pours  the  fluctuating  tide  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  into  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Holland. 

Monday  July  7.  My  journey  to  Rotterdam,  which 
employed  fifteen  hours,  was  no  less  uninteresting  than 
tedious.  I  was  dragged  slowly  over  barren  heath,  or 
through  deep  sand,  and  passed  four  rivers,  three  of 
which  were  very  considerable.  The  first,  at  Moerdyk, 
is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  is  frequently  very  rough.  In 
1711,  William  the  Third,  prince  of  Orange,  then  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  was  drowned,  with  one  of  his  atten- 
dants, in  crossing  this  ferry.  When  I  passed,  the  water 
was  rough,  and  the  wind  mifavourable;  but  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  I  was  landed  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
next  river,  which  I  traversed  in  a  ferry-boat,  is  called 
the  Vieille  Meuse.  The  third,  on  which  Rotterdam  is 
situated,  is  also  called  the  Meuse,  and  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad. 

The  first  appearance  of  Rotterdam  is  very  picturesque, 
and  the  entrance  is  still  more  striking,  from  the  uncom- 
mon mixture  of  wood  and  water,  bridges,  shipping,  and 
houses,  which  presents  itself  at  one  and  the  same  point 
of  view.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  old  and  just  remark, 
that  a  stranger  on  entering  Rotterdam  scarcely  knows 
whether  he  is  in  a  city,  a  forest,  or  a  dock-yard.  Let 
any  one  figure  to  himself  a  wide  canal,  lined  on  each 
side  with  vessels  of  great  burthen,  bearing  the  flags  of 
different  nations,  whilst  others  are  sailing  down  in  the 
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interval  between ;  on  either  hand  a  row  of  houses,  many 
of  which  are  stately ;  avenues  of  fine  trees ;  and  the 
communications  formed  by  numerous  draw-bridges ; 
and  he  will  have  a  perfect  idea  of  Rotterdam. 

The  local  beauties  are,  however,  the  only  objects  to 
attract  the  notice  of  a  stranger,  who  is  not  interested  in 
trade.  The  town  contains  some  handsome  buildings, 
and  is  remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of  Erasmus ;  to 
whose  memory  a  statue  of  bronze,  with  an  appropriate 
inscription,  is  erected  in  the  market-place.  It  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  merchants,  many  of  whom  are  English. 
The  navigation  of  the  Mouse  being  safer  and  quicker 
than  that  of  the  Texel,  occasions  a  greater  flow  of  com- 
merce to  this  place  than  to  Amsterdam.  Indeed  no  port 
possesses  superior  advantages ;  for  the  canals  are  both 
wide  and  deep  enough  to  receive  vessels  of  large 
burthen,  which  load  and  unload  at  the  very  door  of  the 
merchant. 

There  are  two  good  inns  at  Rotterdam,  the  Marechal 
Turenne  and  the  Swine's  Head.    The  last  is  preferable. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  Dutch  territories,  I  per- 
x^eived  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  late  revolution, 
and  the  prince's  superiority,  for  we  were  obliged  to 
enlist  ourselves  in  his  party  by  wearing  orange  cockades. 
Had  we  not  been  English,  we  should  probably  have  been 
interrupted  before  our  arrival  at  Rotterdam ;  for  our 
want  of  this  popular  badge  was  more  than  once  noticed. 

In  less  than  four  hours  the  treckschuit  conveyed  me 
from  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague.  Having  taken  the 
roof,  or  cabin,  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  con- 
veyance 3  otherwise  I  should  have  incurred  the  danger 
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of  suffocation  from  the  smoke  of  my  fellow  passengers, 
who  were  in  the  other  cabin.  These  boats,  which  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  iisual  species  of  conveyance  in 
this  country,  are  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour.  In  my  way  I  passed  through  Delft, 
a  large  town,  celebrated  for  nothing  but  its  manufac- 
ture of  earthenware,  which  is  now  much  declining  ;  and 
for  the  monuments  of  the  Princes  of  Orange,  which  the 
churches  contain. 

My  stay  at  the  Hague  was  not  prolonged  by  the 
number  or  variety  of  interesting  objects  which  the  place 
contains,  but  by  the  kind  reception  which  1  experienced 
from  the  British  minister.  Sir  James  Harris,  and  my 
fi'iend  Monsieur  Fagel.  The  few  places  worthy  of 
attention  are,  the  Prince's  gallery  of  pictures,  and 
museum  of  natural  history  ;  the  old  and  new  palace ; 
the  House  in  the  Wood ;  the  road  to  Scheveling;  Gref- 
fier  FageFs  library,  collection  of  drawings,  pictures, 
and  other  curiosities  in  the  vicinity  of  his  villa  ;  and  that 
of  Sir  James  Harris,  which  are  mentioned  because 
they  are  laid  out  more  in  the  English  taste  than  any  I 
have  yet  seen. 

In  the  Prince's  gallery  the  following  pictures  pleased 
me  most : — A  large  battle  piece,  by  Wouvermans. — A 
gallery  of  pictures,  (Sec.  by  Old  Frank. — The  portraits 
of  Arretino,  the  inventor  of  musical  notes,  and  of  Lau- 
rence Coster,  inventor  of  printing,  by  Lucas  Van  Ley- 
den.— A  view  of  Tivoli,  and  a  storm,  by  Vernet,  when 
in  Italy;  the  best  of  his  works  which  I  have  seen. 
(Bought  of  Card.  Valenti.) — Prince  Maurice  and  Prince 
Robert,  by  Vandyke. —A  large  picture  of  cattle,  by 
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Paul  Potter. — Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto. — Two  sketches,  by  Paul  Veronese. — A  land- 
scape, and  many  other  pictures,  by  Rubens. — Many 
capital  paintings,  by  Rembrandt,  Berghem,  Potter,  Du 
Jardin,  Wouvermans,  Teniers,  Ostade,  Adrian  Vander- 
veld  and  William  Vanderveld,  Mieris,  Gerard  Dow, 
Brughel,  Holbein,  Vandyke,  &c.  &c. 

There  are  also  some  good  paintings  by  the  following 
modern  masters  : — Van  Brussel,  of  Brussels ;  Van  Os,  of 
the  Hague  ;  both  flower-painters,  the  first  very  skilful: 
Schweickhard,  winter  scenes,  &c.  now  in  England  ; 
Versteigh,  of  Dort,  candlelight  pieces,  like  Schalken. 

The  situation  of  the  Hague  and  the  vicinity  is  charm- 
ing. It  seems  to  unite  the  pleasures  and  advantages 
both  of  good  society  and  retirement.  Many  of  the 
streets  and  squares  are  so  planted  with  trees,  that  at  times 
I  could  scarcely  fancy  myself  in  a  town.  The  walks  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  delightful,  particularly  those  in 
the  Wood,  and  to  Scheveling,  a  village  on  the  sea  shore, 
about  two  miles  distant.  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  num- 
ber of  small  carts,  to  which  dogs  were  harnessed ;  and 
equally  so  to  observe  the  great  weight  which  two  or 
three  of  these  animals  yoked  together  will  draw. 

At  the  Hague,  the  States  General  and  the  States  of 
the  province  assemble.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  public 
business  and  of  the  supreme  courts  of  justice  ;  and  the 
residence  of  foreign  mmisters.  Hence  the  society 
being  more  mixed,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  persons 
distinguished  for  rank  and  abilities,  is  preferable  to  that 
of  the  other  Dutch  towns,  where  traffic  absorbs  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  a  manner  interrupts 
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that  easy  intercourse  and  connection  which  enliven  the 
Hague. 

There  are  many  good  hotels  at  the  Hague;  Le  Par- 
lement  d' Angleterre,  where  I  lodged  ;  Le  Marechal  Tu- 
renne;  &c*  Sec. 

I  quitted  the  Hague  on  the  14th,  and  arrived  the  same 
day  to  a  late  dinner  at  Haerlem.  In  my  way  I  staid 
near  two  hours  at  Leyden,  a  neat  town,  situated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Rhine,  and  one  of  the  largest  places  in 
Holland.  The  number  of  its  canals  and  bridges  re- 
minded me  of  Venice.  The  most  remarkable  things  to 
be  seen  are, — the  University;  the  Botanical  Garden;  the 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History  ;  the  Town  House,  which 
contains  a  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Lucas 
Van  Leyden;  and  a  circular  hill,  said  to  have  been 
raised  either  by  the  Romans  or  Saxons. 

From  thence  to  Haerlem  the  road  is  rendered  more 
interesting  by  a  number  of  villas,  gardens,  and  avenues. 
Haerlem  is  famous  for  its  bleaching-grounds,  church 
and  organ,  and  its  trade  in  flower-roots.  It  also 
claims  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Laurence 
Coster,  the  inventor  of  printing.  I  was  much  disap- 
pointed in  hearing  the  organ,  though  I  believe  the  fault 
lay  rather  in  the  player  than  in  the  instrument;  which 
is  reckoned  the  linest  in  tlie  woi  ld.  While  sitting  in 
the  church,  two  peculiarities  attracted  my  notice;  the 
simplicity  of  the  monuments,  v»hich  consist  only  of 
escutcheons,  emblazoned  with  the  family  arms  and 
quarterings,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  person,  with 
the  date  of  his  decease ;  and  the  irreverend  custom  of 
remaining  covered  during  the  service. 
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Mr.  Hope,  of  Amsterdam,  is  now  employing;  three 
hundred  workmen  in  building  a  large  house  in  the 
Italian  etyle.  It  is  nearly  completed,  and  contains  a 
magnificent  gallery  for  his  rich  collection  of  pictures. 
A  species  of  winding  staircase  for  carriages  leads  up  to 
the  entrance.  Unfortunately,  though  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  houses  in  Holland,  the  quantity  of  land  annexed 
to  it  is  small.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  wood,  which  is 
large,  yet  not  so  well  laid  out  as  that  at  the  Hague ; 
the  avenues  being  strait  and  formal.  These  two  are 
the  only  woods  I  have  seen  in  this  country.  There  are 
many  Anabaptists  in  Haerlem,  and  they  are,  in  general, 
the  richest  of  the  inhabitants.  The  disturbances  caused 
here  by  this  sect  on  its  first  rise,  in  1534,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  mention. 

On  Tuesday  I  spent  the  day  pleasantly  with  my 
friends  Monsieur  and  Madame  Boreil,  at  their  country 
house,  about  a  league  from  Haerlem.  This  gentleman 
is  laying  out  his  gardens  with  great  taste,  and  more  in 
the  English  style  than  any  I  have  yet  seen  out  of  my 
own  country.  After  dinner  I  walked  with  him  to  the 
most  elevated  spot  I  have  hitherto  seen  in  Holland, 
though  it  is  no  more  than  a  sand-bank.  It  commands 
a  pretty  view  of  the  sea,  Haerlem,  &c.  He  is  now 
making  a  canal,  which  will  open  a  communication 
between  his  villa  and  Haerlem.  The  sand  contains  in- 
numerable springs,  which  rise  on  the  slighest  excavation; 
and  hence  the  canals  here  have  the  advantage  of  being 
always  filled  with  fine  and  clear  water.  Close  to  the 
spot,  is  a  little  lake,  surrounded  with  a  small  valley, 
which  nature  seems  to  have  designed  for  a  better  pur- 
pose, its  situation  is  so  picturesque. 
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•  From  Haerlem  I  went  in  a  treckschuit  to  Amster- 
dam in  three  hours.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  interval,  except  a  sluice  at  Half-Wegen,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  in  Holland,  and  shews  the 
power  of  human  industry  aided  by  ingenuity.  This 
sluice  separates  the  Zuider  Zee  and  the  Haerlem  Meer; 
and  prevents  the  inundations  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  which 
at  high  tides  rises  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
Haerlem  Meer.  In  the  late  revolution  this  post  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  patriots ;  but  it  readily  yielded 
to  the  attack  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

My  account  of  Amsterdam  will  not  be  long.  The 
Stadthouse  is  the  principal  object  of  attention ;  it  is  a 
fine  stone  edifice,  begun  in  1648,  and  said  to  be 
built  on  piles.  It  contains  a  large  picture,  by  Rem- 
brandt; and  some  good  historical  portraits.  The  view 
from  the  summit  is  extensive.  Within  this  building  i» 
the  celebrated  bank.  The  arsenal,  rasp-house,  and 
hospitals,  are  good  structures  ;  and  the  management  of 
the  hospitals,  in  particular,  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Since 
I  entered  Holland,  I  ha^e  scarcely  seen  a  beggar. 
The  bustle,  trade,  and  populousness  of  this  commercial 
city  are  very  striking  ;  but  the  place  itself  is  less  clean 
and  handsome  than  others  which  1  have  visited.  I  dined 
at  Mr.  Hope's,  where  I  found  some  good  pictures;  and 
afterwards  saw  a  French  play,  which  was  very  badly 
performed. 

-Friday  July  18.  From  Amsterdam  I  made  an  ex-^ 
cursion  to  the  villages  of  Brock  and  Saardam,  whicb 
are  two  of  the  most  singular  places  I  have  ever  men. 
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Brock  is  situated  in  North  Holland,  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  which  is  here  very  narrow. 
Though  not  more  than  three  miles  distant  from  Amster- 
dam, it  presents  at  first  sight  the  newest  and  most 
uncommon  scene  imaginable  ;  as  well  from  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  place,  as  from  those  of  its  inhabitants. 
Separated  only  by  a  broad  river  from  the  most  populous 
city  in  Holland,  they  still  retain  the  dress  and  primitive 
manners  of  the  last  century,  and  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
which  cleanliness,  retirement,  and  opulence  can  afford. 
Of  their  proverbial  cleanliness  no  idea  can  be  conveyed 
by  description ;  nor  can  any  comparison  be  made 
between  this  village  and  the  other  places  in  Holland. 
The  houses  are  built  with  wood,  fluted  and  carved,  and 
painted  with  various  devices.  The  prevailing  colours 
are  green  and  white.  The  streets  are  paved  with  brick 
and  Dutch  clinkers,  washed  constantly,  and  kept  as 
clean  as  the  inside  of  the  houses.  They  are  purposely 
made  too  narrow  to  admit  a  carriage.  All  the  cattle  are 
kept  out  of  the  village,  and  even  no  inn  is  allowed 
within.  It  is  intersected  by  canals ;  one  of  which  has 
been  so  widened,  either  by  nature  or  art,  as  to  form  a 
fine  piece  of  water  before  many  of  the  principal  houses. 

Having  heard  as  singular  an  account  of  the  appearance 
of  the  inhabitants  as  of  their  place  of  habitation,  I  was 
no  less  anxious  to  see  the  people  than  the  village  itself. 
But  had  I  not  known  that  it  was  inhabited,  and  even 
populous,  I  should  have  concluded  it  to  be  deserted, 
from  the  solitary  aspect  it  displayed  during  the  hour  of 
my  stay ;  in  this  interval  I  did  not  see  above  a  dozen 
persons,  and  those  not  of  the  original  species  as  repre- 
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sented  to  me.  Having  sufficiently  gratified  my  sight 
with  the  exterior,  1  was  desirous  to  gain  admission  into 
one  of  the  houses.  My  conductor  told  me  that  I  might 
make  the  attempt,  but  he  could  not  flatter  me  with  the 
hope  of  success.  After  many  fruitless  applications  we 
Avere  informed,  that  unless  our  request  was  granted  at  a 
certain  house,  we  might  quietly  relinquish  our  pursuit 
as  impracticable.  Fortune  at  last  favoured  us,  and  the 
first  glance  convinced  me  that  the  object  was  worthy 
the  labour.  The  owners  were  farmers,  who  received 
us  with  ease  and  civility,  and  did  the  honours  of  each 
room  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and 
equal  pleasure  to  us.  To  compare  this  dwelling  with 
any  other  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice,  would  be 
impossible;  I  shall  therefore  confine  my  description  to 
its  exact  limits  and  peculiarities. 

The  passage  or  entry  was  covered  with  India  mat- 
ting; but  I  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  instead  of  a 
carpet  or  mat  to  wipe  the  shoes,  a  clean  napkin  was 
laid  at  the  door.  The  first  apartment  we  saw  was  a  bed- 
room ;  but  the  beds  being-  enclosed  in  closets,  it  bore  no 
appearance  of  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed.  It 
was  ornamented  with  a  beaufet  of  fine  china,  arranged 
in  the  nicest  order;  the  walls  were  pannelled,  and,  with 
the  ceiling,  painted  and  varnished. 

The  most  striking  object  in  the  next  room,  was  the 
fire-place,  which  was  lined  half  way  up  the  chimney  with 
Dutch  tiles;  and  the  hearth  so  highly  polished  as  to  cast 
a  reflection  like  a  mirror.  So  far  was  the  excess  of 
cleanliness  carried,  that  an  inlaid  box  was  placed  by 
the  fire-side  to  contain  the  peat  and  wood  for  burning. 
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The  third  room  was  more  elegant  than  either  of  the 
two  preceding.  It  was  fitted  up  with  gilt  leather, 
and  adorned  with  a  beanfet  of  china,  still  more  valuable 
than  the  former,  as  well  as  many  silver  trinkets,  with 
pieces  of  very  substantial  plate,  intermixed. 

The  fourth  and  last  room,  though  containing  fewer 
objects  to  attract  the  attention  at  first  sight,  proved 
the  most  curious,  because  it  led  to  the  knowledge 
of  some  customs  peculiar  to  North  Holland,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  very  interesting  scene.  A  custom 
prevails  here,  almost  universally,  which  is  extremely 
singular.  There  is  a  particular  door  in  each  house, 
which  is  never  opened,  except  on  two  occasions  :  at  the 
marriage  of  a  young  couple,  or  at  a  funeral.  After 
pointing  it  out,  our  hostess  took  us  into  an  adjoining 
room,  where  there  was  a  pink  and  white  bed,  finely 
laced  and  worked,  which  was  appropriated  only  to  the 
wedding  night.  She  afterwards  shewed  us  a  cradle, 
which,  with  the  bedding  belonging  to  it,  was  adorned 
in  the  same  manner,  and  which  with  pleasure  she  told 
us  had  held  many  of  her  family.  These  she  shewed  us, 
with  a  countenance  highly  expressive  of  the  happiness 
derived  from  her  own  marriage,  and  little  family. 
Partaking  of  the  satisfaction  the  good  woman  evidently 
felt,  I  little  expected  that  her  pleasing  reflection  on 
past  happiness  would  soon  be  effaced  by  the  recol- 
lection of  a  recent  loss.  A  doll,  or  image,  dressed  up 
after  the  likeness  of  a  beloved  daughter,  ten  years  old, 
who  had  lately  died,  wrought  so  powerfully  on  her 
feelings,  that  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room. 
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The  novelty  of  the  subject  will  I  trust  be  an  apology 
for  the  minuteness  of  this  detail.  I  much  wished  to 
examine  the  house  of  a  more  opulent  inhabitant,  but  I 
was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  an  indulgence  which 
my  guide  told  me  had  been  denied  to  many  travellers. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  whole  village,  as  to 
neatness,  is  every  where  the  same ;  and  presents  a  scene 
so  perfectly  unique,  that  I  almost  fancied  myself  trans^ 
ported  into  a  fairy  land. 

From  Brock  I  was  obliged  to  return  almost  to  the 
place  from  whence  I  set  off,  to  pursue  the  road  to 
Saardam,  where  I  arrived  in  about  two  hours.  After  so 
recent  a  view  of  Brock,  Saardam  appeared  the  less 
striking.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  astonishing  number 
of  mills  in  the  vicinity ;  and  has  long  been  famous  as 
the  place  whither  Peter  the  Great  retired,  to  acquire 
the  art  of  ship-building.  The  house  which  he  inhabited 
is  shewn  to  this  day. 

At  the  period  when  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  in  a 
manner  monopolized  the  commerce  of  Europe,  Saardam 
was  the  dock-yard  of  all  the  northern  kingdoms ;  because 
the  number  and  dexterity  of  the  shipwrights,  and  the  low 
rates  of  labour  enabled  the  builders  of  this  place  to  supply 
other  nations  with  vessels  better  constructed,  as  well  as 
more  expeditiously  and  cheaply,  than  at  home.  Till 
within  a  few  years,  I  believe,  a  considerable  trade  has 
been  carried  on  here ;  but  at  present  it  is  much  reduced, 
if  not  entirely  lost,  for  I  saw  only  two  ships  on  the  stocks, 
and  scarcely  a  carpenter  in  the  yards.  The  chief  profit 
of  the  inhabitants  seems  now  to  arise  from  their  mills, 
which  are  applied  to  every  possible  use.    The  place  is 
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of  considerable  length,  and  built  and  kept  in  the  same 
neat  manner  as  Brock,  though  many  of  the  houses  and 
gardens  are  on  a  larger  scale.  A  spacious  canal  runs 
through  it.  Our  endeavours  to  gain  admission  into  the 
houses  were  totally  fruitless :  the  refusal  was  even  given  in 
the  most  surly  style.  On  mounting  the  church  steeple, 
I  caught  a  view,  very  extensive,  and  no  less  singular, 
from  the  number  of  canals  with  which  the  country  is 
intersected,  and  of  mills  scattered  in  every  direction. 

In  the  church  is  a  painting,  of  which  the  subject  js 
in  the  highest  degree  extraordinary :  It  represents  a 
bull  tossing  a  woman,  who,  being  pregnant,  was  deli- 
vered of  a  child,  while  in  the  air.  Her  husband  was 
also  gored  by  the  same  animal.  I  think  our  guide  in- 
formed us  that  neither  suffered  death.  The  habit  of  the 
the  woman,  particularly  the  head-dress,  differs  from  the 
costume  of  South  Holland,  and  is  picturesque. 

After  making  a  hearty  dinnner  on  some  fine  perch,  we 
embarked  on  board  a  vessel,  which  in  two  hours  con- 
veyed us  to  Amsterdam.  The  serenity  of  the  evening, 
the  crowd  of  vessels,  amounting  to  about  five  hundred, 
which  filled  the  port,  and  the  bustle  of  commerce, 
heightened,  by  contrast,  the  vivid  impression  of  the 
scenes  I  had  just  quitted,  and  rendered  this  day  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  any  I  had  long  spent. 

I  cannot  quit  Amsterdam,  without  adding  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  places  of  entertainment  in  that  city,  which 
are  called  the  Musicaux,  In  fact,  these  are  no  other  than 
licensed  brothels.  Such  resorts,  in  a  country  no  less 
celebrated  for  the  regularity  of  its  police,  than  for  its 
systematic  discouragement  of  idleness,  have  awakened 
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the  astonishment  of  foreigners ;  and  induced  many  to 
visit  these  assemblies.  I  shall  describe  the  two  I  saw, 
which  are  reckoned  the  most  genteel  in  the  place.  The 
rooms  were  long,  with  benches  down  the  sides,  occupied 
by  women,  whose  profession  was  obvious  from  their  ap- 
pearance. At  the  farther  end  were  two  or  three  scraping 
fiddlers  exalted  in  a  balcony ;  and  opposite,  were  as 
many  waiters,  dressed  in  white  jackets  and  aprons, 
whose  office  was  to  supply  the  company  with  wine, 
pipes,  &c.  The  middle  of  the  room  w^as  destined  for 
those  who  chose  to  dance,  or  walk  about.  Unfortu- 
nately forme  there  was  little  or  no  dancing;  for  only 
two  of  the  frail  sisterhood  once  attempted  to  make  out 
something  like  a  dance ;  but  there  are  times  when  the 
rooms  are  full  of  dancers.  The  price  of  admission 
is  a  guilder,  for  which  you  are  supplied  with  a  bottle  of 
wine ;  and  immediately  on  entrance  a  waiter  offers  a 
glass  and  a  pipe.  It  might  be  naturally  imagined  that 
such  an  assembly  would  not  be  distinguished  for 
decency ;  yet  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  did  not  observe 
the  slightest  tendency  to  the  contrary,  while  I  staid; 
and  what  is  still  less  credible,  honest,  good,  and  modest 
citizens'  wives  frequently  accompany  their  husbands  to 
these  houses  of  entertainment.  The  mixture  of  Jews, 
sailors,  officers,  grave  senators,  and  burgomasters,  in 
such  a  place,  afforded  a  scene  equally  ridiculous 
and  amusing. 

Saturday  July  19.  This  morning  I  left  Amsterdam, 
and  in  less  than  five  hours  reached  Utrecht.  The  roads 
were  better,  and  the  country  grew  less  marshy,  than 
in  the  preceding  part   of  my  journey.  Numerous 
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country  houses,  scattered  along  the  side  of  the  great 
canal,  contributed  to  enliven  the  scene.  Utrecht  is 
large,  and  appears  to  be  well  fortified.  The  steeple 
of  the  great  church  is  remarkable  for  its  height.  The 
ascent  is  by  460  steps  ;  but  the  labour  is  amply  repaid 
by  the  comprehensive  view  which  opens  to  the  eye. 
Adjoining  the  town  is  a  pleasant  walk,  divided  by 
seven  or  eight  rows  of  fine  trees,  which  is  called  the 
Mall.  At  Utrecht  were  concluded  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance between  the  seven  united  provinces  in  1579,  and 
the  general  treaty  of  peace,  which  terminated  the  war 
for  the  Spanish  succession,  in  1713.  The  inhabitants 
have  evinced  a  more  turbulent  disposition  than  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen;  the  disturbances  which  preceded 
the  late  revolution,  if  they  did  not  take  their  rise  at 
this  place,  were  at  least  no  where  carried  to  a 
greater  height. 

Sunday  July  20.  In  the  morning  I  took  leave  of 
Utrecht,  and  in  four  hours  arrived  at  Gouda,  or  Tergou^ 
a  large  town,  with  a  handsome  market-place.  While 
the  horses  were  changing,  I  visited  the  great  church, 
which  is  celebrated  for  its  windows  of  painted  glass, 
deservedly  reckoned  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  architectural  subjects,  especially  the  per- 
spective, is  wonderful.  Many  of  these  windows  are 
above  two  hundred  years  old.  In  my  road  near  Oude- 
water,  I  was  shewn  the  spot  where  the  Princess  of 
Orange  was  stopped  by  the  patriots  during  the  late 
tumults;  an  incident  which  induced  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  take  so  active  and  decisive  a  part  in  effecting 
the  counter  revolution. 
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A  paved  road,  on  the  top  of  a  high  dyke,  led  me  in 
two  hours  to  Rotterdam,  where  I  amused  myself  very 
well  the  remainder  of  the  day,  in  examining*  that  sin- 
gular and  picturesque  town. 

Monday  July  21.  At  five  in  the  morning,  I  retraced 
my  steps  to  Antwerp,  in  about  fifteen  hours  and  a  half. 
During  the  journey  nothing  new  occurred,  but  the 
importunities  of  the  custom-house  oflicers,  by  whom  I 
was  stopped  no  less  than  four  times  in  the  course  of 
twenty  miles. 

I  could  not  quit  Antwerp  without  once  more  paying 
my  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  Rubens.  My  morning 
was  pleasantly  spent  in  reviewing  his  finest  works,  my 
evening  in  walking  round  the  citadel  and  along  the  bank 
of  the  Scheldt.  The  dirt,  and  scanty  population,  of 
this  once  noble  city,  struck  me  the  more  forcibly  after 
quitting  the  land  of  neatness  and  commerce.  Had  the 
Emperor  Joseph  succeeded  in  opening  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  the  effects  of  the  late  revolution  in 
Holland,  added  to  the  local  advantages  of  the  place, 
might  have  enabled  it  to  regain  its  ancient  rank  and 
opulence.  The  discontented  and  defeated  party  would 
have  gladly  sought  an  asylum  in  a  neighbouring  city, 
possessing  the  same  facilities  for  trade,  and  free  from 
domestic  broils. 

Wednesday  July  23.  Passed  through  Mechlin  or 
Mahnes,  in  my  w^ay  to  Brussels,  and  visited  the  church, 
which  is  the  finest  I  have  yet  seen  in  Flanders.  It 
contains  only  one  good  painting,  which  is  by  Rubens  ; 
but  so  dirty,  that  I  could  not  judge  of  its  merit.  The 
steeple  is  very  lofty,  and  so  contrived,  that  a  person 
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"within  the  church  cannot  guess  over  what  part  the 
tower  is  built.  In  five  hours  I  reached  Brussels,  passing 
through  a  country  highly  cultivated.  From  the  village 
of  Wilvorden  the  drive  is  extremely  pleasant.  The 
road  runs  by  the  side  of  a  canal,  cut  at  a  great  expense 
to  communicate  with  Antwerp,  and  skirted  with  nu- 
merous villas  and  gardens.  Among  these  is  one  built 
by  the  late  Prince  Charles  of  Loraine,  and  now  the 
residence  of  the  Archduchess  Mary  Christina,  and  her 
husband  Albert  of  Saxony.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
canal  is  a  large  building,  erected  in  1779,  and  used  as  a 
house  of  correction.  The  approach  to  Brussels,  through 
a  noble  avenue  of  trees,  called  the  Allee  Verte,  is  very 
striking.  Of  all  the  artificial  dispositions  of  natural 
ornament,  I  have  always  thought  an  avenue  the  best; 
particularly  when  well  placed,  as  an  entrance  to  a  city, 
or  leading  to  any  magnificent  structure,  and  when  its 
proportions  are  on  a  scale  sufficiently  enlarged  to  com- 
mand attention.  Such  is  the  avenue  which  leads  to 
Brussels. 

Being  confined  to  my  lodgings  for  the  evening,  I 
avail  myself  of  the  first  pause  which  has  occurred  since 
my  departure  from  the  Dutch  territories,  to  throw 
together  the  few  remarks  which  I  made  during  my 
excursion.  My  observations  will  be  brief,  because  my 
stay  there  was  too  short  for  me  to  study  the  character  of 
the  people;  and  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  local 
beauties  or  deformities  of  the  country. 

The  two  or  three  Dutch  families  with  whom  I  was 
acquainted,  had  lost  much  of  their  native  manners 
by  foreign  travel  and  intercourse.     Indeed  it  is  not 
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among  persons  of  rank  that  the  characteristic  pecu-^ 
liarities  of  a  nation  can  be  traced  ;  but  by  mixing  with 
the  great  mass  of  people,  and  particularly  with  those 
classes  who  are  the  most  remote  from  the  occupations 
and  society  of  great  cities. 

There  is  so  exact  a  similarity  in  the  different  towns 
of  Holland,  that  to  see  one  is  to  see  all.  The  smallest 
village  is  a  model  of  Amsterdam,  in  miniature  :  the 
outline  and  disposition  are  the  same,  though  the  features 
vary.  Each  town  has  its  canals,  drawbridges,  and 
avenues  of  trees;  and  the  same  attention  to  cleanliness, 
more  or  less,  marks  them  all.  A  similar  resemblance 
characterises  the  Dutch  villas,  and  the  face  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  In  the  villas  all  the  beauties  of 
nature  are  neglected  or  excluded,  and  her  rights  in- 
vaded; mathematical  symmetry  is  the  standing  order; 
and  twenty  lines  of  description  cannot  convey  a  better 
idea  of  Dutch  gardens  than  the  two  following  lines 
quoted  from  Pope : 

Grove  nods  at  grove  ;  each  alley  has  its  brother ; 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

From  the  natural  soil  and  situation  of  the  country 
much  cannot  be  expected.  A  view  of  an  extensive 
level,  intersected  by  canals  of  stagnant  water,  presents 
no  attraction  to  an  English  eye. 

In  reflecting  on  the  choice  of  natural  or  artificial 
scenery,  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  that  peculiarity 
of  taste  which  distinguishes  the  English,  and  leads  them 
to  prefer  the  rude  and  savage  features  of  nature,  to  the 
rich  and  cultivated  scenery  which  is  so  grateful  to  other 
nations.    It  is  not,  I  hope,  from  barbarity  of  mind,  or 
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a  want  of  feeling  and  civilization,  that  nature  in  her 
gayest  trim  is  less  attractive  to  us,  than  when  sur- 
rounded with  her  horrors ;  it  is  not,  I  hope,  from  a 
want  of  the  milder  virtues,  that  our  eyes  dwell  with 
eager  attention  on  the  tremendous  precipice,  the  foam- 
ing cataract,  the  barren  rock,  or  the  desolate  regions 
of  eternal  snow,  while  they  carelessly  glance  over  the 
smiling  plain,  or  the  rich  and  cultivated  valley.  Nor  is 
it,  I  trust,  from  a  want  of  civilization,  or  a  remnant  of 
savage  nature  lurking  in  our  bosoms,  that  to  us  the 
rugged  and  romantic  scenes  of  Helvetia  minister  more 
delight  than  the  golden  plains  of  Campania  Felix ;  or 
that  the  wild,  and  I  may  say,  unnatural  landscapes  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  find  among  us  more  admirers  than  the 
serene  and  tranquil  views  of  Claude  Loraine  and 
Gaspar  Poussin.  As  an  Englishman,  and  feeling  the 
full  force  of  this  remark,  I  will  not  admit  that  this 
peculiarity  of  our  taste  proceeds  from  any  deficiency 
of  good  qualities  in  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  urge,  that  we  prefer  the  great  and  wonderful 
features  of  nature,  because  they  are  more  congenial 
to  the  energy  of  our  national  character,  and  inspire  us 
with  a  superior  elevation  of  mind.  Majestic  and  awful 
scenes  are  like  the  traits  of  a  noble  and  generous  spirit, 
which  at  once  awaken  pleasure  and  admiration;  which 
captivate  and  sink  deep  into  the  heart ;  while  ordinary 
landscapes,  which  are  marked  by  no  striking  feature, 
like  the  ordinary  cast  of  human  character,  may  perhaps 
amuse  and  detain  us  for  a  moment,  but  leave  no  lasting 
impression  behind. 

B  2 
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Tho^e,  who,  like  myself,  are  admirers  of  wild  and 
romantic  scenery,  will,  I  trust,  pardon  this  digression. 
I  left  my  reader  in  a  dead  flat,  and  there  he  must  re- 
main while  in  Holland ;  for  the  only  hills  I  have  yet 
seen,  are  artificial  dykes  and  natural  banks  of  sand,  most 
of  which  are  providentially  situated  near  the  shore  as 
barriers  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  which  in 
many  places  literally  overlooks  the  marshes  beneath. 
To  adopt  the  beautiful  description  of  Goldsmith  : 

While  the  pent  ocean^  rising  o'er  the  pile. 

Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile  ; 

The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom'd  vale. 

The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 

The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 

A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign.  Traveller, 

A  similar  idea  is  thus  expressed  by  Tasso : 

E  gV  Insulani  lor,  die  d'alta  sponda 
mparo  faiisi  alV  ocean  vorace  ; 
JJ ocean,  cJie  non  pur  le  merci  e  i  legni. 
Ma  inters  inghiotte,  le  cittadi  e  i  regni. 

Gerusalemme  Liherata,  lib,  1,  canto  1. 

IPinally,  a  few  traits  serve  to  characterise  the  general 
aspect  of  Holland.  Imagine  a  large  meadow  sur- 
rounded by  a  canal  of  stagnant  water,  with  a  mill  or 
two,  generally  employed  to  carry  off  the  floodings  after 
the  melting  of  the  ice.  Conceive  it  covered  with  the 
finest  and  handsomest  cattle  imaginable,  peopled  with 
a  variety  of  wild  fowl,  and  occasionally  a  solitary  stork 
stalking  about.  Imagine  a  succession  of  these  meadows, 
and  add  a  few  distant  steeples,  and  poplar  trees ;  and 
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you  have  the  general  appearance  which  the  face  of 
Holland  exhibits.  The  houses  are  high,  the  staircases 
narrow  and  almost  perpendicular,  the  windows  of  large 
dimensions,  and  very  numerous ;  and  the  exterior,  from 
the  quantity  of  glass  in  proportion  to  the  brickwork, 
more  resembling  that  of  a  hot-house  than  of  an  ordinary 
habitation.  But  however  unpicturesque  and  tiresome 
to  the  eye  may  be  the  constant  succession  of  meadows, 
and  canals,  and  uniform  towns ;  yet  it  is  at  least  striking 
from  its  novelty,  and  highly  instructive  from  the  proof 
it  exhibits  of  human  industry,  skill,  and  perseverance. 
Such  considerations,  connected  with  the  reflections 
which  naturally  arise  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  this 
extraordinary  republic,  and  the  events  which  crowd  its 
annals,  have  rendered  my  tour  no  less  satisfactory  than 
amusing. 

In  all  the  provinces  which  I  have  visited,  not  the 
slightest  tendency  to  revolt  is  perceptible.  The  patriots 
have  been  reduced  to  submit,  not  by  reasoning  but  by 
the  bayonet;  many  are  banished,  and  others  have, 
chosen  a  voluntary  exile;  while  the  Prince's  party 
daily  gains  strength;  and  he  is  not  merely  reinstated  in 
his  rights,  but  in  a  manner  vested  with  the  office  of 
Stadtholder  as  hereditary. 

Nothing  can  be  more  complicated  than  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces.  Not  only  each  pro- 
vince, but  even  each  town  has  its  separate  jurisdiction. 
The  more  I  read  about  it,  the  more  I  feel  myself 
confused. 

Brussels  is  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands,   and   the   residence  of  the   Archduke  and 
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Duchess,  the  governors  general.  To  this  preemi- 
nence may  be  ascribed  the  appearance  of  greater 
activity  and  population  which  it  exhibits,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  other  places  I  have  recently  visited.  It 
is  built  on  uneven  ground,  forming  continual  ascents 
and  descents.  The  lower  part  is  ugly  and  dirty,  and 
the  streets  narrow  ;  but  the  upper  part,  especially  the 
Pare  and  La  Place  Roy  ale,  are  delightfully  situated, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  only  habitable  quarter  of  the 
town.  The  Pare  is  an  extensive  piece  of  ground,  en- 
closed with  railing,  planted  and  laid  out  in  walks, 
embellished  with  statues,  vases,  and  other  sculpture, 
and  surrounded  with  handsome  houses.  It  is  the  only 
promenade  w^ithin  the  town.  The  Place  Royale  is 
ornamented  with  the  fine  church  of  St.  Caudenburgh, 
and  a  bronze  statue  of  Prince  Charles  of  Loraine,  the 
late  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  Adjoining  is  the 
Government  Palace. 

Brussels  contains  few  objects  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  traveller.  Many  of  the  fine  pictures  have  been 
removed  from  the  churches ;  and  the  private  collections, 
by  the  deaths  of  the  respective  owners,  are  continually 
sold  and  dispersed.  Such  was  the  fate  of  that  of  the 
Chevalier  Verhulst,  which  was  the  best  in  Brussels. 
Messrs.  Danoot,  Brauwer,  and  Pauwells,  have  each 
some  good  pictures ;  and  the  collection  of  Monsieur 
Horion  is  about  to  be  disposed  of.  A  few  of  the 
churches  are  worth  seeing :  namely,  St  Gudula,  a 
noble  Gothic  building,  which  contains  a  good  picture, 
by  Rubens ;  a  portrait,  by  Vandyke ;  some  old  painted 
windows;  and  a  curious  oak  pulpit,  with  sculptures, 
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representing  the  terrestrial  paradise ; — the  Cannes 
Dechausses ;  in  which  are  two  pictures,  by  Rubens  ; 
— ^the  Capuchins  ;  in  which  are  one  by  Rubens,  and 
another  by  Vandyke.  The  apartments  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  where  the  states  of  Brabant  assemble,  are  fitted 
up  with  tapestry,  and  deserve  notice.  But  the  Place 
in  which  the  building  stands  is  remarkable  for  the 
singularity  of  its  appearance ;  and  I  may  say,  a  striking 
instance  of  bad  taste,  and  the  violation  of  every  rule  of 
architecture.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of  regularity  is 
to  be  observed  in  the  houses  composing  this  square. 
Each  individual  seems  to  have  vied  with  his  neighbour 
in  forming  the  most  preposterous  and  extravagant 
designs ;  but  one  has  gained  a  victory,  in  testimony 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  placed  an  equestrian  statue, 
gilt,  and  of  an  immense  size,  on  the  very  sinnmit  of 
his  house.  The  houses  are  more  or  less  gilt,  and  or- 
namented with  trophies,  basso  relievos,  and  a  thousand 
other  strange  devices.  I  remember  to  have  seen  at 
Venice  (a  place  where  the  number  of  beautiful  specimens 
extant  ought  to  have  suggested  some  attention  to  the 
rules  of  proportion  and  architecture)  the  same  extrava- 
gancies, such  as  obelisks  on  the  top  of  the  houses,  &c. 
The  apartments  in  the  palace  are  chiefly  distinguished 
for  the  elegance  of  the  furniture,  and  a  profusion 
of  gilding.    The  pictures  are  bad. 

Having  passed  by  the  Archduchess's  residence  at 
Lacken,  in  my  way  to  Brussels,  and  hearing  that  it 
contained  nothing  which  merited  particular  attention, 
I  did  not  visit  it.  I  went,  however,  to  the  Duke  of 
Aremberg's,  to  see  a  head  of  Laocoon,  said  to  be  the 
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original  of  the  celebrated  group,  in  the  Vatican.  The 
sculpture  is  in  the  bold  and  masterly  style  of  the 
Grecian  artist,  and  the  expression  worthy  of  the  subject. 
The  theatre  is  built  on  the  plan  of  those  in  Italy,  and 
displays  a  proof  of  the  same  aversion  to  light.  The 
boxes  are  rented  annually  by  the  nobility,  and  principal 
persons;  and  only  one  is  left  unoccupied,  for  the 
foreigners  who  may  visit  the  town. 

The  environs  compensate  fully  for  the  dulness  of  the 
city.  The  noble  forest  of  Sorgne,  intersected  with  a 
variety  of  avenues,  roads,  and  walks,  on  one  side,  and 
the  Alle6  Yerte  on  the  other,  renders  the  place  an 
agreeable  residence.  I  drove  two  leagues  into  the  forest 
to  see  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Tarveren, 
which  was  the  constant  habitation  of  the  late  Prince 
Charles;  but  no  vestiges  now  remain,  except  the  stables. 
From  thence  I  walked  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
Capuchin  Convent,  situated  in  a  romantic  spot,  and 
embosomed  in  a  deep,  dark  wood. 

The  extent  of  this  forest  is  very  great.  I  was  told 
that  an  hundred  acres  of  wood  are  annually  cut,  at  an 
hundred  years'  growth.  But  I  conceive  that  a  much 
larger  quantity  is  felled;  and  a  great  part  at  an  earlier 
growth,  especially  the  coppice  wood.  Stags  and  wild 
boars  are  kept  here.  I  doubt  not  that  many  romantic 
walks  and  rides  may  be  found  in  this  forest;  but  much 
more  time  would  be  required  to  explore  it,  than  I 
can  bestow. 

From  Brussels  to  Liege,  the  distance  is  sixty-three 
miles;  and  from  various  delays,  though  not  from  bad 
roads,  1  did  not  perform  the  journey  in  less  than 
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thirteen  hours.  The  only  town  of  any  consequence, 
through  which  I  passed,  was  Louvain,  famous  for  its 
University.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  curious  gothic 
building. 

The  same  spirit  of  discontent,  which  agitated  Hol- 
land, is  not  inactive  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands ;  par-^ 
ticalarly  in  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Namur,  and  Louvain. 
The  cause  is  derived  from  the  attempts  of  the  Emperor 
to  change  their  political  institutions,  which,  though  at 
present  suspended,  yet  leave  a  jealousy  rankling  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  On  every  occasion  the  military 
force  is  called  into  action,  which  cannot  fail  to  aggra- 
vate the  public  discontent;  because  it  is  displaying 
before  the  eyes  of  a  people,  attached  to  their  liberties, 
continual  proofs  of  servitude. 

In  travelling  through  the  different  cities  and  towns 
of  Brabant,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  those 
which  have  been  recently  dismantled.  Of  the  numerous 
places  which  once  constituted  the  barrier  against 
France,  the  works  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels  alone  re- 
main; the  fortifications  belonging  to  the  others 
having  been  razed,  and  the  ground  sold.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  Emperor,  I  think  he 
may  ere  long  have  cause  to  repent  of  his  ill-timed 
economy,  or  avarice,  in  exposing  these  valuable  pro- 
vinces to  the  attacks  of  the  Dutch  on  one  side,  and  of 
France  on  the  other.  Since  the  failure  of  his  two 
schemes  with  regard  to  this  country ;  one  to  open  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  other  to  exchange 
the  territory  itself  for  Bavaria;  he  seems  to  have  con- 
temptuously underrated  its  value,  and  to  have  no  other 
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object  than  to  strip  it  of  its  riches,  or  at  least  by  sup* 
pressing  the  convents,  and  selling  the  fortifications,  to 
alienate  all  the  property,  which  belongs  to  him  as 
the  sovereign. 

Liege  is  a  very  large  city,  and  the  capital 
of  the  bishopric  to  which  it  gives  name.  Tt  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  river  Maese,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  many  of  which  are  overspread  with 
vineyards;  but  the  produce  is  not  good,  unless  mixed 
with  French  wines.  The  abundance  of  coal  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  mines,  enable  the  inhabitants 
to  carry  on  a  very  considerable  trade,  in  iron  work, 
fire-arms,  &c.  The  exterior  of  the  episcopal  palace 
is  handsome  :  the  inner  court  is  a  quadrangle,  enclosed 
with  an  open  portico.  The  great  church  is  very 
ancient;  the  doors  which  are  almost  in  ruins,  have  a 
picturesque  appearance.  In  walking  through  the 
streets,  I  was  struck  with  the  novelty  of  an  inscription 
written  over  the  windows  of  a  shop.  Au  nom  de 
Dieu.  I,  H.  S,  There,  is  little  or  nothing  which 
deserves  notice  in  Liege.  Its  local  situation  is  ex- 
tremely pleasing ;  and  appeared  the  more  so  to  me,  who 
have  been  so  long  without  the  sight  of  a  hill. 

Spa. — The  beginning  and  end  of  the  road  from 
Liege  to  this  place  is  picturesque ;  the  former  affords 
a  fine  view  of  Liege  and  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  approach  to  Spa  presents  many  beautiful  scenes. 
Though  hilly,  the  road  is  good ;  and  I  performed  the 
journey  with  the  same  horses  in  five  hours  and  a  half. 
My  stay  here  since  the  28th  of  last  month  has  not  been 
occasioned  by  the  amusements  of  the  place,  but  by  the 
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importunities  of  some  friends  whom  I  met.  The  wea- 
ther has  been  so  favourable,  that  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  reconnoitring  the  whole  vicinity  of  the 
Spa.  The  country  is  well  wooded,  and  mountainous, 
affording  a  variety  of  beautiful  rides.  One  to  Coo, 
Stablo,  and  Malmedi,  is  delightful.  A  cascade  at 
Coo  is  insignificant,  but  the  scenery  is  truly  pic- 
turesque, as  is  that  near  Malmedi.  At  a  village 
called  Steffen,  midway  between  Malmedi  and 
Andernach,  are  the  remains  of  an  extinct  volcano; 
but  I  had  not  time  to  visit  it.  The  baths,  or  springs, 
at  Geronster,  and  Sauverniere,  are  prettily  situated, 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  Spa.  To  give  an 
account  of  the  company  assembled  here,  would  be  to 
give  a  list  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe.  The  mode  of 
life  is  the  same  as  at  most  watering  places;  play, 
intrigue,  and  dissipation,  have,  I  believe,  stronger 
attractions  for  the  greater  part  of  the  company,  than 
the  powerful  qualities  of  the  waters.  The  Vauxhall, 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Redoute,  in  the  evening,  are 
the  scenes  of  action ;  and  a  stranger  in  visiting  these 
places  may  be  easily  acquainted  with  the  company 
who  resort  hither,  as  well  as  with  the  motives  which 
actuate  them.  But  I  will  no  longer  dwell  on  a  subject 
so  often  described,  and  so  well  known.  I  found  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Nouveau  Tableau  de  Spa,  1784,*' 
which  entertained  me  much,  by  giving  me  an  insight 
into  the  various  machines  continually  revolving  in 
this  vortex  of  pleasure,  and  furnishing  me  with  many 
curious  anecdotes.     A  duel  was  fought  yesterday, 
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between  a  Pole  and  a  German,  in  whicli  the  latter  was 
wounded.   The  cause  was  a  dispute  which  arose  at  play. 

Wednesday  August  6.  Dusseldorff.  After  a  tedious 
journey,  through  a  very  uninteresting  country,  I  arrived 
here  last  night.  I  dined  on  Monday  at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
and  in  the  morning  amused  myself  with  surveying  what 
is  most  remarkable  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The 
road  from  Spa,  till  within  a  league  of  Aix,  was  paved, 
and  very  good.  I  was  eight  hours  and  a  half  on  my 
journey,  being  obliged  to  take  the  same  horses  throughout. 

Aix  is  a  free  city,  and  governed  by  its  own  magis- 
trates. It  has  enjoyed  its  privileges  since  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  who  is  buried  in  the  cathedral.  The  city 
is  old,  and  far  from  handsome.  It  is  frequented  by 
many  who  seek  relief  from  its  baths,  of  which  the 
number  and  variety  are  very  great.  At  a  neighbouring 
village  is  a  spring  of  boiling  water,  rising  in  the  street, 
and  flowing  into  an  adjoining  pond,  which  is  plenti- 
fully stored  with  fish.  A  considerable  trade  in  cloth 
is  carried  on  at  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

Dussi:ldorff  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  takes  it  name  from  the  little  river  Dussel,  which 
flows  into  the  Rhine.  It  beloniofs  to  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine,  who  seldom  makes  it  his  residence.  The  place  is 
Avell  fortified  and  garrisoned. 

The  gallery  of  pictures  collected  by  William,  ths 
late  Elector  Palatine,  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe.  It  consists  of  five  large  rooms,  containing 
the  works  of  the  best  artists.  Those  of  Rubens,  Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt,  and  Vanderwerf,  are  numerous,  and 
of  the  first  class ;  and  there  are  some  good  productions 
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of  the  Italian  school.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  riche«5 
of  this  collection,  I  need  only  observe,  that  one  of  the 
rooms  is  entirely  filled  with  the  works  of  Rubens, 
amounting  to  near  fifty  pieces.  It  is  a  wonderful  col- 
lection to  have  been  formed  by  one  man ;  and  yet  I 
am  informed,  that  at  Munich  and  Manheim  there  are 
galleries  of  pictures  likewise  superb.  An  account  has 
been  printed  of  this  collection,  with  plates,  repre- 
senting each  picture,  and  its  situation;  but  these  en^ 
gravings  are  too  small  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
respective  masters,  and  I  think  by  no  means  worth  the 
price  they  cost,  namely  six  louis.  I  have  heard  there 
is  another  account,  without  the  plates,  published  at 
Liege,  in  a  small  volume. 

A  bronze  statue  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Prince  who  founded  this  gallery,  in  the  town.  In  the 
vicinity  of  DusseldorfF,  is  another  electoral  palace,  the 
gardens  of  which  are  open  to  the  public. 

Tuesday  August  32.  Hanover.  After  a  dull  and 
tedious  journey  of  five  days,  I  arrived  here  last  night, 
heartily  rejoiced  with  the  prospect  of  a  day's  rest. 
Since  I  left  DusseldorfF,  my  eyes  have  been  chiefly 
greeted  with  dreary  heaths,  or  desolate  forests.  Owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  I  found  the  roads  tolerable ; 
though  so  heavy,  and  the  posts  so  long,  that  on  an 
average,  I  did  not  travel  forty  miles  a  day.  The  only 
towns  of  any  note  through  which  I  passed,  were 
Munster  and  Osnabruck;  and  these  scarcely  deserve  a 
particular  mention.  In  my  first  day's  route  was 
Duysburg,  a  place  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the 
celebrated   battle  between  Yarns  and  Arminius,  in 
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which  Varus  was  killed,  and  three  legions,  with  the 
auxiliaries,  cut  to  pieces.  Munster  is  the  capital  of 
the  bishopric  to  which  it  gives  a  name,  and  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  Elector  of  Cologne.  He  has  here  a  large 
and  handsome  palace,  which  has  been  lately  furnished; 
but  it  cannot  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  good  taste  in 
architecture.  Munster  was  the  scene  of  numberless 
cruelties  and  extravagancies,  committed  by  the  Ana- 
baptists, in  1533  ;  and  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  churches 
are  three  iron  cages,  in  which  the  three  chiefs  of 
the  sect  were  enclosed,  bound,  anointed  with  honey, 
and  left  to  perish  by  famine,  and  by  the  stings  of  flies 
and  insects.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  was  also  con- 
cluded here  in  1648. 

Near  Osnabruck  I  traversed  a  ridge  of  hills,  the 
only  elevated  ground  which  I  passed  in  my  journey. 
On  the  summit  of  one  was  exposed  the  corpse  of  a  man, 
who  had  been  broken  on  the  wheel.  Its  appearance 
was  singular,  the  wheel  being  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
gallows,  and  the  body  placed  on  it  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Osnabruck,  like  Munster,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
held  alternately  by  a  catholic  and  a  protestant.  The 
protestants  are  generally  temporal  princes;  and  the 
present  titular  prelate  is  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
city  itself  offers  nothing  to  attract  particular  notice. 

From  Osnabruck  to  Hanover  I  passed  through  no 
town,  and  the  villages  on  the  road  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance of  great  poverty.  The  post-house  at  Boomte  is 
situated  on  the  most  agreeable  spot  in  the  whole  way. 
The  oaks  in  the  vicinity  are  remarkably  fine;  and  on 
the  side  of  the  road  between  Osnabruck  and  Boomte  is 
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tlie  largest  tree  of  the  species  which  I  ever  saw,  though 
it  has  lost  several  limbs,  and  suffered  much  from  its 
vast  size.    To  the  right  is  an  extensive  lake. 

In  my  last  day's  journey,  I  observed  some  fields  of 
tobacco ;  and  found  the  roads  better,  and  the  country 
more  cultivated,  as  I  approached  Hanover.  Almost 
my  whole  journey  from  Dusseldorff  was  through  the 
circle  of  Westphalia,  which,  for  its  extent,  is  the  most 
barren  territory  I  have  yet  seen  The  nature  of  the 
soil,  indeed,  admits  of  little  improvement;  and  depo- 
pulation is  the  natural  consequence  of  sterility,  or  want 
of  culture.  The  trees,  particularly  the  oaks,  are  very 
fine ;  and  the  cottages,  which  are  built  of  wood,  re- 
sembling those  of  Switzerland,  and  catching  the  eye 
amidst  masses  of  foliage,  are  very  picturesque.  From 
the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  I  Conclude  that 
it  was  originally  one  vast  forest. 

Thank  my  stars!  I  have  bid  adieu  to  Westphalia; 
may  my  journey  through  Lower  Saxony  afford  more 
entertainment !  Hanover,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,  is  the  capital  of  the  electorate  of  that  name, 
and  belongs  to  the  King  of  England.  On  entering  the 
town  is  a  pretty  Doric  building,  lately  finished,  which 
is  used  as  a  guard-house  for  the  soldiery.  The  electoral 
palace,  in  the  vicinity,  is  a  handsome  structure,  fitted 
up  in  the  antique  manner.  Here  are  some  good  paint- 
ings, particularly  a  whole  length,  by  Vandyke,  and 
another  three  quarters,  of  Charles  Philip,  brother 
to  George  the  First,  who  was  drowned  near  Bel- 
grade. There  are  a  few  others  by  Rembrandt,  and 
two  by  Rubens,  at  least  attributed  to  him ;  but  not 
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executed  in  his  best  manner.  The  collection  of  books  is 
extensive.  Within  the  palace  is  a  theatre,  very  massive, 
and  heavily  ornamented.  Opposite  the  electoral  palace 
is  that  of  the  Duke  of  York,  a  handsome  building,  and 
elegantly  fitted  up.  But  the  most  singular  objects  are 
the  stables  and  riding-house,  which  are  uncommonly 
magnificent  and  spacious.  I  could  not  learn  the  exact 
number  of  stalls  which  the  stables  contain;  I  was  told 
an  hundred  and  fifty,  but  I  should  think  more.  The 
colts  and  fillies  under  four  years  old  at  this  time  exceed 
six  hundred.  They  are  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
town.  Fifty  are  broke  yearly,  and  as  many  drafted 
from  the  old  stock,  which  are  sold  by  auction ;  the 
defect  of  each  horse  being  noted  at  the  time  of  sale. 

The  electoral  palaces  at  Hanover  and  Herenhausen, 
though  never  inhabited,  are  kept  in  the  neatest  manner. 
Herenhausen,  which  is  a  country  residence  about  two 
miles  distant,  deserves  to  be  visited.  Four  years  ago  it 
w  as  newly  furnished,  in  a  simple  yet  elegant  style,  and 
chiefly  with  English  papers.  The  gardens  are  exten- 
sive, but  laid  out  in  the  antique  taste,  with  avenues, 
parterres,  ?LnAjets  d'eau.  The  orangery  is  remarkably 
fine  and  healthy.  In  the  grand  saloon,  are  many 
bronze  statues  of  the  emperors,  and  other  great 
personages. 

Montbrillant,  which  also  belongs  to  the  Elector,  is  on 
a  small  scale;  but  the  nature  of  the  soil  precludes  the 
formation  of  a  perfect  garden. 

Monday  August  18.  Potsdam.  The  last  two 
hundred  miles  have  been  as  little  productive  of  incident 
or  entertainment  as  the  former;  et  satis  est  vidisse  semelj 
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for  I  am  sure  1  never  shall  repeat  this  journey  for 
pleasure.  My  subject  is  barren,  dreary,  and  desolate ; 
and  if  my  narrative  prove  not  as  heavy  and  tedious  as 
my  journey,  I  shall  not  deem  my  time  misspent.  Its 
only  recommendation  is  novelty,  and  that  alone  has 
preserved  my  good-humour  during  so  irksome  a  journey; 
for  in  many  parts  of  it  there  are  features  of  originality, 
both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  system,  which  are 
always  pleasing. 

The  first  place  of  any  consequence  is  Brunswick, 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  that  name,  who  is  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  highly  in  the  Revolution  of  Holland.  The  town 
is  large  and  fortified,  though  not  remarkable  for  beauty. 
The  chief,  or  rather  only,  curiosity  is  the  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History,  w^hich  is  extensive  and  well  arranged. 
This  cabinet  consists  of  fossils,  insects,  minerals, 
birds,  beasts,  shells,  cameos  and  intaglios,  prints,  china, 
ivory  and  enamelled  work,  &c.  &c.  ;  in  each  of  which 
classes  there  are  many  valuable  and  rare  subjects. 
Amongst  other  curiosities  are,  the  famous  Mantuan  vase, 
cut  in  cameo  from  a  large  onyx,  and  representing  Ceres, 
with  bacchanals,  &:c. ;  fourteen  pieces  of  china,  in 
various  forms,  painted  by  Raphael  and  his  scholars;  a 
crucifix  in  ivory,  attributed  to  Michel  Angelo;  two 
pieces,  one  in  wood,  the  other  in  ivory,  by  Albert 
Durer ;  a  walking  staff,  carved  in  coral;  a  very  large 
collection  of  cameos,  intaglios,  and  prints;  some  good 
antique  busts  in  bronze,  inscriptions,  &c.;  many  pic- 
tures, &c.  in  wax;  the  embrio  of  an  elephant,  which 
cost  200/.  very  curious;  many  fanciful  nicknacks,  &c. 
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Two  fail's  are  held  yearly  at  Brunswick.  As  I  ar^ 
rived  at  a  time  when  one  was  drawing  to  a  conclusion, 
I  could  not  obtain  horses  to  convey  me  to  the  duke's 
country  residence  at  Saltzdahlen,  where  there  is  said 
to  be  a  good  collection  of  pictures. 

The  next  town  of  consequence  is  Magdeburgh, 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  a  place  w  ell  fortified, 
and  situated  on  the  Elbe.  It  was  nearly  ruined  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
was  annexed  to  the  electorate  of  Brandenburgh. 
The  town  is  large;  the  cathedral  is  a  noble  structure; 
and  the  square  before  it,  as  w^ell  as  the  principal  street, 
though  not  well  kept,  are  fine  objects.  The  chief 
curiosities  of  which  the  cathedral  can  boast,  are  relics 
no  less  marvellous  than  the  tales  attached  to  th^m.  One 
may  serve  as  a  specimen.  Before  one  of  the  chapels 
is  a  large  space,  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing  w^ell 
"wrought;  this  ^vas  fabricated  by  a  young  smith, 
within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  in  consequence 
of  a  compact  which  he  had  made  with  the  devil.  The 
demon's  eyes  were,  however,  too  vigilant  for  the 
artisan,  for  he  discovered  that  one  nail  or  screw  was 
wanting.  Consequently  the  compact  was  broken,  and 
the  youth,  as  is  usual,  forfeited  body  and  soul.  This 
tale  was  related  by  my  guide,  with  the  gravest  and 
most  credulous  countenance  imaginable.  To  give  it 
additional  authority,  he  even  shewed  a  square  trap-door, 
in  the  roof  of  the  church,  through  w^hich  the  devil 
exultingly  carried  off  his  prize. 

At  the  gates  of  the  town,  I  was  detained  some  time 
b^'  the  custom-house  officers,  whose  importunities  I  had 
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Escaped  ever  since  I  left  Brussels.  Indeed  I  have  little 
reason  to  complain  of  them  in  Prussia,  for  their  visits 
are  attended  with  more  ceremony  than  trouble.  On 
quitting"  Magdeburgh,  the  river,  which  is  rapid,  [the 
mills,  and  vessels,  and  the  cathedral,  compose  a  pleasing 
view.  Near  the  town  it  is  necessary  to  cross  several 
branches  of  the  Elbe.  From  hence  to  Potsdam,  no 
town  of  any  consequence  occurred,  except  Branden- 
burgh,  the  capital  of  the  electorate^  which  contains  a 
handsome  street. 

From  Hanover  to  Brunswick  the  country  was  the 
most  cultivated,and  the  roads  the  best,  I  had  met  with 
during"  my  journey.  In  other  parts  the  roads  are  good 
in  summer;  but  as  they  lie  through  the  common  fields, 
and  are  mere  tracts,  made  at  will  by  the  postillions, 
they  must  be  scarcely  passable  in  winter. 

In  Upper  Saxony  the  soil  resembles  that  of  West- 
phalia. The  whole  face  of  the  country,  likewise,  seems 
as  if  originally  covered  by  one  great  forest.  The  plains 
are  extensive;  the  ground  sandy;  and  the  villages  few 
in  number,  and  poor  in  appearance.  Large  plan- 
tations of  Scottish  firs,  those  friends  to  sterility,  con- 
tinually intersect  the  dreary  plains. 

Tuesday  August  19.  Since  my  arrival  at  Potsdam, 
I  have  found  myself  in  a  new  world.  After  traversino* 
four  hundred  miles  of  uninteresting  country,  where  the 
wretched  huts  of  the  scattered  inhabitants  recalled  to 
my  mind  the  descriptions  I  had  read  of  the  dwellings  of 
barbarous  nations,  I  find  myself  suddenly  surrounded 
with  objects  of  taste,  splendour,  and  magnificence.  I 
trust,  the  account  of  these,  and  some  anecdotes  of  the  late 
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king,  whose  creation  they  chiefly  were,  will  make  some 
amends  for  the  dryness  of  the  preceding*  narrative. 

Potsdam,  which  is  now  become  the  residence  of 
the  Prussian  monarchs,  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
Berlin,  and  owes  its  rise,  as  well  as  much  of  its  improve- 
ment, to  Frederick  William,  father  of  the  late  king. 
By  their  taste  and  munificence,  it  has  at  length  been 
rendered  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Europe.  Before 
I  describe  the  interior  of  the  houses,  it  will  be  proper  to 
trace  a  slight  sketch  of  the  external  appearance  of  the 
town  in  general;  which,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  instances,  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  Imagine 
a  place,  of  which  the  houses  are  chiefly  newly  built, 
with  stone,  coloured  white ;  the  streets  mathematically 
straight,  and  some  planted  with  trees;  two  or  three 
capacious  squares,  surrounded  with  the  most  elegant 
structures;  and  a  fine  canal  running  through  the  whole 
length.  It  may  appear  singular,  that  such  a  specimen 
of  taste  arose  in  a  country,  where  every  thing  bears  a 
stamp  so  totally  difi'erent;  but  this  will  be  explained  by 
the  observation,  that  the  two  Fredericks  deviated  from 
the  common  track  of  modern  architects;  and  instead  of 
endeavouring,  by  the  formation  of  new  and  fantastic 
orders,  to  improve  the  perfect  models  bequeathed  to 
posterity  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  adopted  the 
exquisite  proportions  and  beautiful  plans  of  those  great 
masters  of  the  art.  In  walking  through  the  streets,  I 
almost  fancied  myself  transported  into  Italy,  as  each 
presented  to  me  the  model  of  some  celebrated  building, 
in  that  classic  country.  Most  of  these  were  well  exe- 
cuted, and  with  great  judgment ;  and  in  my  opinion, 
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with  only  one  defect,  namely,  too  great  abundance 
of  ornament.  From  the  base  of  the  column  to  the  top 
of  the  cornice,  which  comprises  all  the  material  parts  of 
architecture,  I  could  wish  for  no  alteration;  but  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  these  parts,  the  simplex  munditiis 
of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  is  injured  by 
the  profusion  of  statues,  vases,  and  other  decorations, 
which  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  most  of  the  houses.*^ 
It  is  singular  that  this  depraved  taste  should  have  so 
Jong  prevailed.  If  the  Doric  and  Ionic  appear  too  plain, 
cannot  the  architect  recur  to  the  Corinthian,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  displays  sufficient  richness  for  every  pur- 
pose and  every  situation? 

These  elegant  buildings  were  erected  at  the  king's 
expense;  and  let  to  people  of  credit,  who  afterwards 
make  their  profit  of  them.  Thus  the  handsomest 
structures  in  the  town  belong,  perhaps,  to  a  brewer, 
or  inferior  tradesman.  Of  these  we  may  indeed  say, 
fronti  nulla  fides-,  for  two-thirds  of  tliem  are  inhabited 
by  common  soldiers,  who  may  be  seen  smoking  under 
a  Grecian  portico,  and  hanging  a  dirty  shirt,  or  a  pair 
of  breeches,  on  a  Corinthian  column. 

The  following  buildings  are  imitations  of  structures 
in  Italy,  &c. 

The  French  church,  of  the  Pantheon,  but  of  Doric 
instead  of  Corinthian  architecture.    The  portal  of  St. 

*  A  figure  of  Atlas  supporting  the  globe  on  the  top  of  the  town- 
house  fell  down,  while  the  Grand  Duke  of  Russia  was  here.  A 
Roman  would  have  regarded  this  incident  as  an  omen  of  the  future 
power  of  his  country,  perhaps  as  a  sign  of  universal  dominion,  for 
the  globe  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  prince. 
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Nicholas,  of  that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome.' 
Les  Maisons  des  Pasteurs,  of  the  palace  of  Cardinal 
Quirini.  There  are  also  imitations  of  the  Dogana  at 
Rome,  with  twelve  fluted  Corinthian  columns;  of  the 
basilica  of  Antonine ;  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence; 
the  banqueting-house  at  Whitehall;  and  many  of 
Palladio's  best  works. 

In  the  road  to  Sans  Souci,  the  gate  of  BrandenburgH 
is  copied  from  the  arch  of  Constantino  at  Rome. 
There  are,  also,  an  Egyptian  obelisk  with  hierogly- 
phics; an  amphitheatre  in  ruins;  the  tomb  of  Cestius; 
another  temple;  &c.  &c. 

To  judge  from  the  style  of  architecture,  there  is  little 
doubt,  also,  that  the  principal  houses  in  the  town  are 
copies  of  those  in  Italy. 

The  palace  is  situated  close  to  the  river  Havel,  on  the 
bank  of  which  is  what  an  Englishman  would  deem  a 
glaring  instance  of  bad  taste;  namely,  a  formal  parterre, 
ornamented  with  fountains,  almost  in  contact  with  a 
noble  piece  of  water.  In  the  interior,  nothing  has  been 
altered,  since  the  death  of  the  late  king.  This  gives 
a  peculiar  interest  to  the  building,  and  especially  to  his 
own  apartments;  for  it  is  the  privilege  of  extraordinary 
characters,  to  transmit  a  portion  of  their  celebrity  to  thie 
spots,  which  they  have  occupied  and  embellished.  Few, 
indeed,  in  modern  times,  possess  a  higher  title  to  this 
privilege  than  the  late  king.  The  period  of  his  mortal 
career  was  marked  by  a  series  of  events  seldom  pa- 
ralleled; and  he  carried  to  the  grave  the  highest  tribute 
which  can  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  sovereign,  the 
love  and  veneration  of  his  people. 
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*The  most  extensive  room  in  the  palace  is  a  large  hall, 
in  which  the  soldiers  were  formerly  exercised  in  bad 
weather.  The  theatre  is  small,  and  the  royal  seat  is  in 
the  centre.  The  apartments  of  the  present  king  have 
been  newly  furnished  ;  but  till  within  these  few  years 
they  remained  in  their  original  state.  Frederick  the 
First,  finding  that  the  pay  of  the  officers  in  garrison  was 
inadequate  to  their  support,  instead  of  raising  it,  or- 
dered a  table  to  be  daily  provided  for  them  at  the  palace, 
and  a  concert  in  the  evening ;  and  the  custom  is  still 
continued.  Here  is  only  one  good  picture,  which  is 
from  the  pencil  of  Rubens,  and  probably  a  model  of  the 
larger  painting  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence  :  it  is 
very  fine,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  king  a  thousand 
pounds.  The  rest  are  chiefly  by  Patel  and  Watteau, 
representing  a  favourite  Italian  dancer,  in  different 
scenes.  Here  are  numbers  of  beautiful  marble  tables: 
on  one  of  these  lies  a  portrait  of  tlie  Empress  Queen 
Maria  Theresa,  which  would  scarcely  deserve  particular 
mention,  except  for  an  anecdote  attached  to  it.  When 
the  town  was  pillaged  by  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians, 
Prince  Esterhasi  insisted  on  taking  away  a  portrait  of 
the  king,  which  was  deemed  a  striking  likeness.  Some- 
time after  the  king  was  apprised  that  the  picture  still 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  prince;  but  that  he 
had  not  honoured  it  with  a  frame.  Accordingly  the 
king  procured  a  portrait  of  the  Empress  Queen;  and 
retaliated,  by  suffering  it  to  remain  without  a  frame  in 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the  palace. 

The  stables  adjoining  the  palace,  though  handsome, 
yet  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  Hanover.  The 
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English  horses  are  the  most  esteemed;  but  few  remain 
of  those  which  belonged  to  the  late  king.  I  was  told 
that  he  ordered  his  favourite  horse  Csesar,  which  saved 
him  by  its  fleetness  at  the  battle  of  Kolin,  to  be  buried 
in  a  copper  coffin. 

Not  far  distant  is  the  garrison  church,  where  the 
remains  of  the  king  and  his  father  are  deposited.  As 
the  slightest  traits  of  extraordinary  characters  are  in^ 
teresting,  1  shall  mention  an  anecdote  relative  to  his 
interment  He  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  in  his 
boots,  spurs,  and  usual  dress,  with  his  cane  in  his  hand  ; 
and  to  be  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  coffin  with 
twelve  straps.  He  also  desired  that  it  should  lie  in 
state,  only  one  day,  to  gratify  his  soldiers  with  a  last 
sight  of  him. 

Near  this  church  is  a  spacious  room  for  the  soldiers  to 
exercise  in  wet  weather.  It  is  712  feet  long,  and  64 
wide  ;  and  the  roof  being  supported  from  above,  the 
whole  space  within  is  unincumbered.  The  present 
king  is  building  a  new  mews ;  but  the  small  part  yet 
finished  dees  not  please  me,  particularly  the  architrave 
and  cornice.  La  Maison  des  Orphelins  is  a  noble  build- 
ing, and  the  establishment  is  still  more  so  :  it  com- 
prises three  houses,  one  for  the  children  of  each  sex, 
who  are  kept  separate,  and  an  hospital  for  the  sick ; 
there  is  an  adequate  number  of  teachers  for  their 
instruction. 

The  garrison  generally  amounts  to  about  five  thousand 
men,  who  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  town.  The 
body  of  the  army  is  now  under  review  in  Silesia ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  next  month  the  famous  manoeuvres 
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will  be  performed  here.  On  this  subject  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  amiss  to  repeat  an  anecdote,  which  occurred 
while  the  Duke  of  York  was  present.  Those  soldiers 
who  became  invalids,  having  the  pitiful  allowance  of 
a  dollar  a  month  for  their  past  services,  were  accus- 
tomed to  frequent  these  manoeuvres  in  great  numbers, 
w^ith  the  hope  of  obtaining  alms  from  the  spectators 
who  were  collected  on  the  occasion.  As  the  Duke  of 
York  was  returning  from  the  field,  crowds  of  them 
offered  themselves  for  his  bounty.  The  king  seemed 
as  if  ashamed  that  a  foreign  prince  should  witness  the 
degree  of  poverty  to  which  these  veterans  were  reduced, 
and  endeavoured  to  divert  his  attention  by  observing, 
^'  Voyez  comme  ces  gens  Id  vlennent  voir  mes  manoeuvres,^* 
But  the  Duke,  conscious  of  the  true  motive  of  their 
appearance,  ordered  his  servant  to  give  them  five  louis. 

As  Prussia  may  be  deemed  a  power  entirely  military, 
it  will  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  exhibit  a  brief  view  of 


the  army  establishment, 

Musqueteers   68,967 

Fuzileers    38,142 

Grenadiers    5,930 

Artillery  '.   11,638 

Cuirassiers    10,840 

Dragoons    12,070 

Hussars    15,140 

Chasseurs   ,   856 

Garrison  regiments    25,580 


189,163 
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Twenty  battalions  of  light  infantry  added 

by  the  present  king    30,000 

Militia   50,000 


269,163 

Pay  of  the  Prussian  troops. 

A  lieutenant-general,  or 

governor  of  a  city    585  dollars  a  month, 

A  lieutenant-general    500 

A  major-general    450 

A  colonel    300 

A  lieutenant-colonel    170 

A  major   75 

A  captain   29  dollars   8  gros. 

A  lieutenant    11    12 

An  ensie^n    8 

A  paymaster    3   20 

A  corporal    3 

A  private  and  drummer    2 

Annual  Allowance  of  Clothes  to  Private  Men, 
A  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  of  coarse  cloth ;  a  bat, 
a  pair  of  gaiters,  two  pair  of  shoes ;  two  shirts,  two  sham 
shirts,  two  pair  of  stockings ;  one  pair  of  linen  breeches, 
two  stocks,  two  hair  ribbands.  The  soldier  is  obliged 
to  find  himself  hair-powder  and  blacking.  Each  man 
may  exercise  his  trade  in  the  town,  and  may  buy  off  his 
twenty-four  hours  guard  for  five  days  pay. 

Prince  Henry,  brother  of  the  late  king,  is  field- 
marshal  of  the  army ,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
commander-in-chief. 
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The  Silesian  reviews  take  place  this  year  in  the 
middle  of  August.  The  grand  manoeuvres  at  Potsdam 
will  be  performed  in  the  middle  of  September.  As  a 
military  spectacle,  the  manoeuvres  are  most  striking. 

During  my  stay  at  Potsdam  I  saw  a  body  of  5000 
men  form  their  camp  in  a  plain.  It  afforded  a  pleasing- 
sight. 

The  late  king  established  various  manufactures  here  ; 
but  this  attempt,  like  many  others  of  the  kind,  was  pro- 
bably premature,  for  the  trade  of  the  place  is  incon- 
siderable. 

The  Nouveau  Chateau  and  Sans  Souci,  which  are 
both  situated  out  of  the  town,  well  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller.  The  first  is  the  noblest  palace  I 
have  yet  seen;  though  I  do  not  much  admire  its  archi- 
tecture, for  it  is  overloaded  with  ornaments,  and  deco- 
rated with  pilasters  instead  of  columns.  The  apartments 
are  numerous  and  spacious,  richly  furnished,  and  contain 
some  good  pictures  by  Rubens  and  other  masters.  Not 
far  distant  is  a  circular  building,  called  the  Belvedere, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
On  one  side  the  garden  communicates  with  that  of 
Sans  Souci ;  on  the  other  the  ground  admits  of  great 
improvement,  being  marshy  and  sandy,  though  a  canal 
was  cut  to  drain  it  by  the  late  king.  The  best  pictures 
are  preserved  in  a  noble  gallery  at  Sans  Souci,  where 
there  are  many  excellent  w  orks  of  Rubens,  Vandyke, 
and  Rembrandt,  as  well  as  several  of  the  Italian  school. 
There  is  also  a  curious  landscape  by  Claude,  with 
figures,  after  Raphael,  by  Nicholas  Poussin.  The 
Jiabitable  part  of  the  palace  forms  a  separate  buildings 
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of  which  the  apartments  are  handsomely  fitted  up.  In 
one  of  these  the  Great  Frederick  breathed  his  last. 

The  gardens  are  partly  laid  out  in  the  English,  and 
partly  in  the  French  taste,  and  abound  with  statues. 
There  is  a  noble  orangery  ;  the  trees  being  of  a  large 
size  and  very  healthy. 

On  every  account  Potsdam  possesses  claims  to  the 
attention  of  the  traveller.  It  is  a  monument  of  the 
perseverance  and  labour  of  the  two  Fredericks;  for  a 
great  part  is  built  on  piles,  the  soil  being  too  sandy  to 
afford  a  solid  foundation.  To  the  good  taste  of  those 
princes  it  equally  owes  its  ornamental  beauties.  Happy 
will  be  the  nation,  if  their  successor  should  adopt  the 
maxims  and  measures  which  have  raised  the  electorate 
of  Brandenburgh  to  so  high  a  place  among  the  states  of 
Europe  !  Happy,  also,  if  he  should  bear  in  mind  the 
advice  of  the  Great  Frederick,  who  to  a  box,  containing 
the  savings  from  his  privy  purse,  affixed  the  motto, 
Rerjardez  ceci,  et  faites  comme  moi  /* 

Friday  August  22.  Berlin.  From  the  absence  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  this  place  is  too  dull  for  me  to 
give  an  account  of  Prussian  society;  my  remarks  must, 
therefore,  be  confined  to  such  local  objects  of  curiosity, 
as  have  attracted  my  attention.  The  same  magnificence 
and  taste  are  displayed  in  the  public  buildings  here  as  at 
Potsdam.  The  arsenal,  a  square  structure  of  280  feet, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  kind.  It  is  judiciously 
ornamented  with  naval  and  military  trophies.  In  the 
inner  court,  a  series  of  masks,  beneath  the  windows, 

*  I  was  told  that  the  king's  savings  amounted  to  fourteen  millionis 
of  dollars,  independent  of  his  jewels,  which  were  very  valuable. 
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representing  the  dying  expression  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance under  various  forms,  are  finely  executed  by 
Schliiter.  The  different  apartments  contain  many 
cannon  and  other  warlike  instruments,  and  fire-arms  for 
200,000  men;  but  in  the  disposition  of  them  there  is 
nothing  remarkable.  The  arms  are  weighty,  particu- 
larly the  breast-plates  for  the  cuirassiers.  The  palace 
is  an  extensive  building,  and  its  effect  is  grand.  The 
gates  are  built  after  the  model  of  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tino at  Rome.  Within  is  much  to  admire,  and  the 
profusion  of  plate  is  astonishing.  Most  of  the  tables, 
frames  of  the  glasses,  and  chandeliers,  are  of  silver  ;  and 
one  room  is  entirely  fitted  up  with  a  most  splendid  ser- 
vice of  gilt  plate.  It  contains  also  an  orchestra  of 
considerable  size,  of  silver,  adorned  with  various 
trophies  and  figures,  very  well  executed.  This  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  William.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  are  two  curule  chairs,  silver,  of  -elegant  form 
and  workmanship.  Here  are  also  a  few  good  pictures, 
among  which  are,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  others, 
by  Vandyke ;  a  Deer  chase,  by  Rubens  and  Snyders ; 
a  Schoolmaster  and  two  boys,  Flemish ;  a  portrait  of 
an  abbess,  &c. 

The  king  is  now  fitting  up  an  elegant  suite  of  rooms, 
most  of  which  are  decorated  with  paintings  of  Etruscan 
ornaments. 

The  royal  collection  of  pictures,  distributed  in  the 
different  palaces  at  Berlin,  Charlottenburgh,  Potsdam, 
Sans  Souci,  and  the  New  Palace,  is  certainly  very  ex- 
tensive ;  but  their  excellence  is  not  proportionate  to 
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their  number ;  for  if  there  are  many  fine,  many  more 
ill  deserve  the  places  they  occupy. 

Prince  Henry's  palace  is  a  handsome  building-,  and 
elegantly  furnished  with  Gobelin  tapestry.  The  most 
striking"  piece,  and  indeed  the  highest  effort  of  the  art, 
is  the  portrait  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France.  The 
attics  are  ornamented  with  a  rich  collection  of  prints. 
Of  the  few  pictures,  the  most  remarkable  are,  a  small 
painting,  by  Rubens,  over  the  door ;  two  by  Polemburg ; 
and  one  by  Murillo. 

Nearly  opposite  is  the  library,  containing  150,000 
volumes ;  but  the  form  of  the  room  itself  is  not  striking. 
Close  to  it  is  the  Opera  House,  built  by  the  late  king, 
and  appropriately  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  : 

FREDERICUS  REX  :  APOLLINI  ET  MUSIS. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  spectacle  is  defrayed  by 
the  king,  the  company  being  admitted  gratis. 

On  one  side  is  the  Catholic  church,  built  after  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  new  churches  in  the  Place  des 
Gens  d'Armes  are  handsome  structures. 

In  many  instances  the  style  of  architecture  adopted 
at  Berlin  is  preferable  to  that  at  Potsdam.  The  palace  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  new  theatre,  and  other  structures,  are 
simple,  and  not  overloaded  with  superfluous  ornaments. 

The  fees  paid  for  seeing  the  different  palaces  and 
public  buildings  are  very  high.  To  the  Castellans  of 
the  palaces  at  Potsdam,  Sans  Souci,  and  the  New 
Palace,  it  is  customary  to  give  a  ducat,  or  three  dollars. 
The  same  sum  is  expected  at  the  palaces  of  the  King 
and  Prince  Henry,  and  the  Arsenal,  at  Berlin. 
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An  equestrian  statue,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  king*^ 
t^rederick  William,  placed  on  one  of  the  bridges,  is 
well  executed  in  bronze,  after  the  desigfn  of  Schliiter. 
It  is  placed  on  a  marble  pedestal,  ornamented  with 
basso  relievos,  and  four  figures  of  captives  at  the  corners. 

About  four  miles  distant  from  the  town,  is  the  palace 
of  Charlottenburgh;  part  of  which  the  king  is  newly 
fitting  up,  and  the  ornaments  are  chiefly  in  the  Etruscan 
style.  Here  are  two  fine  rooms,  but  little  else  worthy 
of  notice.  The  gardens  are  pleasant,  being  washed  on 
one  side  by  the  river  Spree.  At  the  end  of  a  handsome 
green-house,  a  new  theatre  is  now  building. 

The  porcelain  manufactory,  particularly  the  painting, 
excels  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  I  have  hitherto 
seen.  They  have  begun  to  adopt  the  Etruscan  orna- 
ments, and  have  used  them  with  admirable  efiect,  in 
a  service  lately  finished  for  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  vicinity  of  Berlin  is  flat ;  yet  the  park  aflbrds 
many  pleasing  walks  and  rides.  A  mall,  planted  with 
trees,  leads  through  the  principal  street  opposite  the 
palace,  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  town.  The 
length  and  regularity  of  the  streets,  the  size  of  the 
houses,  and  the  magnificence  of  many  of  the  public 
buildings,  all  c^nnbine  to  render  Berlin  one  of  the  finest 
capitals  in  Evirope. 

Tuesday  August  26.  Dresden.  On  Saturday 
morning  at  nine  I  left  Berlin,  hoping  the  same  evening 
to  reach  Wittenberg,  which  is  only  sixty  miles  distant. 
Perhaps  it  may  appear  ridiculous  to  call  this  a  long 
journey;  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  such  is 
really  the  case;  for  I  did  not  arrive  at  my  intended 
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station  before  two  in  the  morning.  An  unexpected 
and  unpleasant  incident,  indeed,  detained  me  an  hour. 
One  of  the  postillions,  who  was  more  disposed  to  sleep 
than  to  attend  his  horses,  overturned  my  phaeton  3  but 
fortunately,  my  servants  escaped  unhurt,  and  my  car- 
riage was  not  materially  injured.  Nothing  interesting- 
occurred  to  beguile  this  tedious  journey;  on  every  side 
Was  the  same  dull  flat,  and  deeper  sand  than  before. 
The  weeping  birch,  a  beautiful  tree,  resembling  the 
weeping  willow,  abounds  in  this  dreary  district,  and 
appeared  to  bow  its  pensile  branches,  as  if  deploring  its 
melancholy  situation.  Wittenberg  was  once  celebrated 
for  its  university;  and  will  always  be  memorable,  as  the 
place  where  the  two  great  reformers,  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon,  flourished,  and  where  their  ashes  repose. 

Arriving  at  so  late  an  hour,  I  felt  little  disposed  to 
sleep.  I  therefore  supped,  and  after  a  short  repose 
resumed  my  journey  towards  Leipsig,  at  six  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning.  In  this  papt  of  the  way,  I  found 
the  roads  better,  but  the  country  was  still  open  and 
well  wooded. 

Leipsig  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  governed  by 
its  own  laws,  though  dependent  on  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  Two  great  fairs  are  held  here  yearly,  and  its 
trade  is  very  considerable.  One  article  is  singular, 
and  deserves  mention  from  the  amount  of  its  produce. 
This  consists  of  larks,  which  frequent  the  surrounding 
fields  in  such  numbers,  about  Michaelmas,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Dutens,  the  sale  of  them  has  sometimes 
produced  no  less  than  80,000  livres.  The  neighbouring- 
wood  of  Rosendahl,  which  is  agreeablv  laid  out  in 
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walks  and  rides,  is  celebrated  as  the  resort  of  nightin- 
gales. Round  the  place  are  many  pleasant  gardens; 
and  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  sufficiently  bespeaks 
that  ease  and  opulence,  which  attend  successful  industry. 

In  the  public  square,which  is  spacious,  stands  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  a  large  antique  building.  Near  it  is  the 
l)eautiful  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  undergoing 
some  improvement,  and  well  worth  seeing.  The  height 
of  the  houses  is  astonishing;  in  one  I  counted  no  less 
than  nine  stories. 

At  ten  on  Monday  morning  I  left  Leipsig  for  Stau- 
chitz,  where  I  arrived  about  seven  in  the  evening. 
The  soil  now  became  less  sandy,  and  the  country  ap- 
peared more  cultivated.  Between  Wernsdorf  and 
Stauchitz,  at  which  last  place  the  Elector  has  a  hunting 
seat,  the  greater  part  of  the  road  was  excellent,  and  the 
ground  less  flat.  I  left  Stauchitz  at  eight  this  morning*, 
and  reached  Dresden  at  two.  In  my  way  I  traversed 
Meissen,  which  at  the  first  view  presents  a  picturesque 
appearance.  Here  the  Dresden  china  is  made;  but 
being  informed  that  no  one  is  permitted  to  see  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  and  that  the  pieces  as  soon  as  they 
are  finished  are  sent  to  Dresden,  I  did  not  attempt  to 
visit  the  manufactory.  Close  to  the  town  I  crossed  the 
Elbe  over  a  long  bridge,  part  of  which  is  covered  like 
those  in  Switzerland.  The  left  bank  of  the  river 
abounds  in  vineyards.  The  soil  is  so  stony,  that  the 
vines  are  often  planted  in  terraces,  cut  out  of  the  rock; 
and  the  wine  they  produce  is  acid  and  disagreeable. 
Indeed  an  anecdote  is  related,  that  a  Spanish  embassa- 
dor, after  tasting  this  beverage,  sent  in  great  form  to  his 
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secretary,  and  ordered  him  to  write,  Qulsi  piauta  Vaceto, 
"  Here  they  plant  vinegar/'  The  road  continues  good; 
and  it  ought  not  tp  be  otherwise,  for  the  most  excellent 
materials  are  found  close  to  its  side.  The  entrance  to 
Dresden,  over  a  noble  bridge,  is  extremely  striking. 

Dresden.  September  20.  I  have  now  been  a 
resident  of  this  city  above  tliree  weeks,  and  would  with 
pleasure  prolong  my  stay  to  as  many  months,  if  Italy 
were  not  destined  for  my  winter  quarters.  To  a  lover 
of  the  arts,  this  city  offers  inexhaustible  resources.  The 
admirers  of  painting,  sculpture,  antiquity,  of  natural 
history,  mechanics,  and  music,  will  never  here  complain 
of  weariness.  Those  who  are  attached  to  literary 
pursuits,  will  find  a  magnificent  and  well-chosen  library 
daily  open  for  their  instruction  and  amusement ;  and 
by  an  unusual  exception  to  the  comjiion  rule,  no  fees 
are  expected. 

The  places  which  chiefly  claim  the  attention  of  the 
curious,  are, 

The  gallery  of  pictures;  the  gallery  of  prints  and 
drawings,  in  the  Zwinger  ;  the  treasury ;  the  Kustkam- 
mer;  the  cabinet  of  mtural  history,  in  the  Zwinger;  the 
library;  the  cabinet  of  antiques  and  of  models,  in  the 
Palais  d'HoUande  ;  the  collection  of  porcelain,  in  the 
same  place;  the  Hotel  de  Briilil;  and  the  cabinet  of 
mathematical  instruments. 

The  picture  gallery  is  universally  known  and  cele- 
brated. It  is  by  far  the  richest  which  has  yet  occurred 
to  my  observation;  but  the  arrangement  evinces  little 
taste  or  judgment..  The  rooms  are  too  high,  and  the 
light  not  sufiicienlly,  strong;  hence  many  of  the  best 
pictures  are  seen  under  great  disadvantages.    In  this 
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situation  are  three  of  the  noblest  pictures  ever  painted 
by  Annibal  Caracci,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
the  St.  Matthew,  and  the  St.  Roch.  Such  is  also  the 
case  with  three  of  the  finest  pictures  of  Nicholas  Pous- 
sihj  namely,  the  Empire  of  Flora,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  Syrinx  and  Pan.  The  gallery  is  rich  in  the 
works  of  Correggio ;  for  it  contains  four  of  his  large 
pieces:  the  Holy  Virgin,  surrounded  by  Saints;  the 
Nativity,  called  la  Notte;  the  St.  Sebastian;  and  the 
St,  George  ;  besides  the  beautiful  little  Magdalen;  and 
the  portrait  of  his  physician.  A  ducat  is  paid  on 
entering  the  gallery,  which  entitles  a  person  to  free 
admission  afterwards;  but  both  here  and  in  the  other 
public  buildings  the  time  is  very  inconvenient  for  those 
who  do  not  conform  to  the  habits  of  the  natives;  for  the 
doors  are  shut  at  twelve,  and  not  opened  till  two,  and 
then  finally  shut  at  five. 

The  rooms  containing  the  library  are  magnificent, 
and  the  collection  of  books  is  both  extensive  and  well 
arranged.  Here  I  was  shewn  a  curious  Mexican 
manuscript. 

The  drawings  are  not  very  numerous,  though  there 
are  some  of  Rembrandt,  which  are  very  capital.  Round 
the  room  are  hung  those  which  have  been  made  from 
the  pictures  in  the  gallery.  Two  volumes  are  already 
published  of  engravings  from  the  Dresden  gallery,  and 
a  third  is  in  preparation;  but  the  plates  are  very  un- 
equal in  regard  to  execution,  and  perhaps  better 
subjects  might  have  been  selected. 

At  Dresden  are  many  students  in  painting,  and  some 
very  ingenious  artists;  they,  however,  receive  little 
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encouragement.  Seidelmann  has  brought  the  art  of 
copying  in  bistre  to  the  highest  perfection.* 

The  Treasury  consists  of  several  rooms,  elegantly 
fitted  up  with  various  nicknacks;  but  the  jewels  are 
most  worthy  of  notice,  being  equally  remarkable  for 
their  value,  size,  and  number.  The  first  room  contains 
different  works  in  bronze,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
The  second,  works  in  ivory ;  among  which  are  two 
horses'  heads,  in  basso  relievo,  by  Michel  Angelo, 
The  other  rooms  contain  a  quantity  of  gold  and  gilt 
plate,  cameos,  a  Madonna  in  enamel,  crystals,  pearls, 
a  very  large  onyx  un wrought;  and  several  curious 
trifles,  particularly  a  representation  of  the  Mogul  Court, 
and  of  the  Temple  of  Apis. 

In  the  Kiistkammer  are  deposited  an  interesting 
collection  of  ancient  armour,  and  figures  representing 
the  dress  and  accoutrements  used  by  knights  in  the 
tournaments. 

The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  is  well  arranged,  and 
shewn  by  a  very  intelligent  man;  but  I  am  not  a  suf- 
ficient judge  to  decide  whether  its  contents  are  valuable 
or  not.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  there  are  many 
curious  petrifactions,  chiefly  dug  out  of  a  marshy  ground 
at  Chemnitz,  in  the  neighbourhood :  among  these  is  a 
large  fragment  of  oak,  and  several  varieties  of  the  palm 
tree,  converted  into  agate.    Also  some  curious  horns, 

*  By  this  artist,  I  have  colleded  the  following  subjects,  which  he 
executed  by  my  orders.  The  portrait  of  Rembrandt's  mother  weigh- 
ing money;  a  female  feeding  her  child,  after  Baroccio  j  the  two 
avenging  angels  from  the  Heliodorus,  by  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome.  These  form  part  of  a  large  colle6tion  of  subje6ts  in  bistre 
which  are  deposited  in  my  house  at  Stourhead. 
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and  bones  of  oriental  animals,  found  in  Siberia.  A  stone 
of  the  kind  in  which  the  dattili  are  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  discovered  in  the  middle  of  a  salt  mine 
in  Poland.  Besides  these  there  are  many  other  speci- 
mens, indicative  of  the  great  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  structure  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  marbles  I  observed  that  those  of  Spain 
were  the  most  beautiful. 

Here  is  also  the  body  of  a  horse  belonging  to  a  former 
elector  of  Saxony,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  un- 
common length  of  its  tail.  Skeletons  of  two  children, 
joined  together  by  the  head  :  they  lived  three  weeks, 
and  one  died  twelve  hours  before  the  other.  This  fact 
militates  strongly  against  those  who  have  considered 
the  brain  as  the  seat  of  life. 

The  gallery  of  antiques  is  the  repository  of  a  vast 
number  of  statues.  Few  however  are  good  ;  and  in  my 
opinion  mediocrity  in  sculpture  is  far  less  tolerable  than 
mediocrity  in  painting  or  poetry.  One  of  the  rooms  is 
fitted  up  like  an  ancient  sepulchre,  with  urns  of  different 
nations  placed  in  niches.  It  contains  four  mummies, 
among  which  is  one  of  a  child,  reckoned  uncommon; 
and  two  with  the  original  coverings,  thickly  bedecked 
with  hieroglyphics :  they  are  extremely  well  preserved, 
and  were  dug  out  in  the  presence  of  Pietro  della  Valle, 
of  whose  family  they  were  bought  at  Rome. 

The  collection  of  various  kinds  of  porcelain  is  asto- 
nishing in  point  of  quantity.  I  most  admire  the  red  and 
brown,  which  was  first  fabricated  in  this  country. 

The  Hotel  de  Briihl  is  enriched  with  several  good 
pictures  by  Canaletti,  and  a  large  collection  of  casts 
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from  the  antique.  Its  situation  is  delightful;  but,  like 
many  other  houses  in  thexity,  it  displays  marks  of  the 
ravages  attending  the  Prussian  war. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which  is  circular,  is  a 
fine  building;  and  the  sepulchral  vaults  beneath  are 
worth  the  trouble  of  a  visit:  the  coffins  are  deposited 
in  the  walls,  like  those  of  the  ancient  cemeteries  near 
Rome  and  Naples.  From  the  summit  of  the  church 
the  eye  commands  an  extensive  view  of  Dresden,  and 
the  neighbourhood. 

Over  the  Elbe  is  a  bridge  of  great  length,  which 
being  flat  at  top  produces  a  pleasing  effect.  It  forms 
the  communication  between  the  new  and  old  towns. 

In  the  new  town  is  a  large  gilt  equestrian  statue  of 
Augustus  the  Third. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  objects  in 
Dresden  which  deserve  the  attention  of  a  traveller,  it 
will  be  easily  seen  that  no  small  space  of  time  will  be 
required  to  examine  them.  Two  volumes  have  been 
published,  one  under  the  title,  Description  de  la  Yille  de 
Dresde  et  de  ses  environs;  and  the  other,  Ahrege  de  la 
Vie  des  Feintres,  S^c. ;  which  are  well  compiled,  and  will 
prove  very  useful  giiides. 

Although  the  city  of  Dresden  is  situated  in  a  plain, 
it  is  perfectly  surrounded  with  mountains ;  and  few 
places  afford  a  greater  variety  of  pleasant  rides  and 
walks.  The  valley  of  Plaven,  which  is  the  nearest,  is 
very  picturesque.  It  leads  to  that  of  Dorant,  which  is 
still  more  beautiful.  Those  who  admire  the  ruder  fea- 
tures of  nature  will  be  gratified  by  the  vale  of  Kussmanus, 
which  lies  to  the  left,  in  the  way  to  that  of  Dorant.  On 
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the  other  side  of  the  town  is  the  Liebethal,  a  valley 
which  pleased  me  more  than  the  three  former.  The 
road  thither  leads  through  Pilnitz,  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  more  resembling*  a  Chinese  than 
an  European  structure.  It  is  the  summer  residence 
of  the  elector. 

Besides  these  I  ought  also  to  mention  the  Castles 
of  Koenigstein  and  Stolpen;  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
views  on  the  Elbe,  from  Pirna  to  Lowositz ;  and  the 
pleasant  drives  to  Mauritzburgh,  Brignitz,  &c. 

After  amusing  myself  for  some  hours  in  the  romantic 
vale  of  Liebethal,  I  proceeded  to  Stolpen.  The  castle 
is  built  on  an  eminence,  composed  of  basaltic  columns, 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  360  feet  in  length.  In 
^hape  they  resemble  those  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  but 
in  one  respect  they  differ,  being  in  a  continued  piece; 
while  those  of  Ireland  are  jointed,  like  the  bone  and  its 
socket.  I  returned  to  Dresden  in  four  hours ;  and  while 
descending  the  mountains,  enjoyed  a  delightful  view  of 
the  city. 

My  next  expedition  was  more  considerable.  I  went 
by  land  to  Lowositz,  and  from  thence  returned  by 
water.  The  boats  used  in  this  navigation  resemble 
canoes;  and  the  fare  for  the  whole  voyage  was  twelve 
crowns.  The  distance  is  about  seventy  miles.  I  per- 
formed it  with  ease  in  two  days,  and  had  sufficient  time 
to  take  many  sketches  of  the  picturesque  scenes,  which 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  afforded.  Had  I  not,  however, 
been  provided  with  a  passport,  I  should  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my  journey, 
and  perhaps  in  a  disagreeable  manner.    As  this  district 
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boroers  the  Bohemian  frontier,  the  strictest  orders  are 
issued  to  prohibit  every  person  from  drawing ;  because 
it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
draw  for  amusement,  and  those  who  design  military 
plans.  At  Teschen  I  was  caught  in  the  fact  by  a 
soldier,  who,  after  many  questions  and  severe  looks, 
was  not  satisfied  till  I  had  exhibited  my  passport. 

Near  Lowositz  the  Elbe  enters  the  mountains  which 
separate  Bohemia  from  Saxony.  They  are  well 
wooded,  chiefly  with  fir  and  beech,  and  present  the  ut- 
most variety  of  form.  Numbers  rise  in  cones,  resem- 
bling volcanos ;  and  if  basalt  be  a  volcanic  production, 
they  must  have  undergone  great  revolutions,  for  they 
are  principally  composed  of  that  substance.  Near 
Teschen,  however,  both  their  shape  and  matter  change; 
and  they  become  flatter.  The  views  on  the  Elbe  are 
seldom  rivalled,  in  regard  to  beauty  or  variety.  Some- 
times the  upper  regions  of  the  mountains  present  a 
series  of  barren  and  fantastic  crags;  at  others  the 
declivities  are  feathered  with  immense  forests  of  fir, 
spreading  down  to  the  regions  of  cultivation,  which 
exhibit  at  one  view  most  of  the  useful  and  necessary 
productions  of  the  earth.  In  a  small  tract  of  land,  I 
saw  vines,  hops,  corn,  hay,  and  a  great  variety  of 
vegetables  and  fruit-trees.  The  soil  appears  every 
where  good,  and  the  crops  abundant ;  yet  the  peasant, 
surrounded  with  all  these  riches  of  nature,  is  reduced  to 
a  scanty  livelihood,  by  the  heavy  taxes  laid  on  industry  . 

Except  at  Aussig,  the  inns  are  very  bad.  At  Tes- 
chen I  with  difficulty  obtained  a  bed,  if  it  deserved  the 
name,  and  only  half  a  sheet. 
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The  quantity  of  fruit  and  wood  sent  down  the  Elbe 
from  Bohemia  to  Dresden  is  very  great;  for  although 
Saxony  abounds  with  forests,  the  advantage  of  water 
carriage  renders  the  Bohemian  wood  much  cheaper 
than  that  of  the  country.  I  passed  at  least  four  custom- 
houses, of  which  the  receipts  are  not  inconsiderable. 

The  Bohemians  appear  to  be  a  superstitious  people. 
Instead  of  "  good  night,'*  or  "  good  morning,"  the 
general  salutation  of  the  peasantry  is  "Jesus  Christ!'* 
In  the  room  where  I  slept  at  Teschen,  was  a  large 
crucifix;  and  the  sign  of  the  inn,  next  door,  was  a  figure 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  When  the  convent  bells  rang  for 
vespers,  an  old  man  in  our  boat  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
continued  in  that  attitude  above  half  an  hour,  though 
during  the  whole  time  he  talked  of  indifferent  matters 
to  his  companion. 

Koenigstein,  a  fortress  under  which  I  passed  in  my 
way  to  Pirna,  is  well  worth  an  examination.  Having 
already  seen  it,  I  did  not  repeat  my  visit.  It  is  built 
on  a  rock,  and  inaccessible,  except  by  one  path,  which 
is  so  strongly  defended  by  artillery,  that  an  attempt  to 
attack  it  would  be  little  less  than  madness.  At  present, 
however,  it  can  be  applied  to  no  other  use  than  as  a 
repository  for  the  archives  and  riches  of  the  capital,  if 
menaced  by  a  siege.  Such  was  once  the  case.  Not- 
withstanding its  apparent  strength,  it  is  disadvantageous 
as  a  military  position ;  for  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Seven  Years  War,  the  King  of  Prussia  compelled  the 
whole  Saxon  army  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of 
war,  under  the  cannon  of  this  fortress,  in  spite  of  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Austrians  to  disengage  them. 
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To  survey  the  interior  of  this  fortress  requires  n^ar 
two  hours.  The  walk  round  the  ramparts  is  pleasant, 
and  commands  a  noble  view.  A  grove  of  fine  trees 
crowns  the  highest  point.  The  principal  objects  of 
curiosity  are  the  well ;  the  wine  tun,  said  to  contain 
several  hundred  hogsheads  more  than  that  of  Heidelberg; 
the  casernes;  the  hall,  full  of  portraits;  and  what  is 
called  the  page's  bed,  a  spot  on  the  verge  of  a  tremen- 
dous precipice,  whither  a  page  rambled  in  si  fit  of  in- 
toxication, and  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  well  is  large, 
and  of  astonishing  depth  ;  a  pail  of  water  thrown  in  is 
forty-five  seconds  in  the  descent.  The  wine  tun  is 
railed  in,  and  at  the  end  stands  an  altar  of  Bacchus, 
ornamented  with  cups  of  singular  forms,  covered  with 
velvet.  Five  state  prisoners  are  confined  here :  among 
them  is  Mentzel,  the  secretary,  who,  by  means  of  a 
a  false  key,  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  during  the  Seven  Years  War.  The 
officer  who  shewed  us  the  fortress  acquainted  me  with 
the  respective  situations  of  the  Prussian  and  Saxon 
armies,  and  explained  the  nature  of  the  country.  The 
fees  for  inspecting  the  place  amount  to  about  a  guinea 
and  a  half. 

After  this  account  of  the  local  beauties  and  curiosities 
of  Dresden  and  its  vicinity,  1  shall  only  add  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  From  whatever 
point  it  is  first  seen,  Dresden  assumes  an  air  of  grandeur. 
The  body  of  the  place  is  not  large,  but  the  suburbs  give 
it  extent.  A  magnificent  bridge  connects  the  old  and 
new  towns ;  and  being  flat  and  admirably  situated,  it 
is  much  frequented  as  a  public  walk.    The  confusion^- 
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?!^hich  might  naturally  be  expected  at  such  a  passage, 
is  obviated  by  a  regulation,  that  those  who  go  from  the 
old  town  to  the  new  shall  keep  on  one  side,  and  those 
from  the  new  to  the  old  on  the  other. 

The  Z winger  is  singular  in  its  form  and  architecture, 
and,  like  Pilnitz  and  many  other  buildings,  partakes 
much  of  the  Chinese  style.  The  cleanliness  of  the  place 
is  remarkable,  every  inhabitant  being  obliged  to  sweep 
the  portion  of  the  street  opposite  his  house  once  or  twice 
a  week,  under  the  penalty  of  five  dollars. 

In  many  respects  Dresden  reminded  me  of  Florence. 
It  resembles  the  capital  of  Tuscany  in  its  neatness  and 
beauty ;  in  its  noble  bridge  and  river;  in  its  picture 
gallery,  always  open  to  artists  and  strangers  ;  and  in  the 
varied  charms  of  its  vicinity.  The  same  comparison 
may  be  instituted  with  regard  to  the  people:  the 
Saxons  are  deemed  the  best  subjects  of  Germany,  as 
the  Tuscans  of  Italy;  and  the  Saxon  is  reckoned  the 
purest  of  the  Teutonic  dialects,  as  the  Tuscan  is  of  the 
Italian. 

The  place  still  exhibits  many  marks  of  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  Prussian  army,  while  this  district 
was  the  seat  of  war.  The  church  now  rebuilding  was 
entirely  demolished.  Notre  Dame  is  supposed  to  have 
escaped  the  same  fate  by  the  shape  and  solidity  of  the 
dome,  which  threw  olf  the  falling  bombs.  The  following 
extract  will  prove  how  little  private  property,  or  the 
productions  of  art,  were  respected.  "  The  beautiful 
country-house  of  Count  Briihl,  minister  of  his  Polish 
Majesty,  was  pillaged;  the  precious  paintings,  which 
"  he  had  collected  at  a  great  expense,  were  burnt ;  the 
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^'  trees  and  hornbeam  hedges  in  the  park  were  cut  off 
"  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  lastly,  the  interior  of  the 

house  was  demolished  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing 
"  remained  but  the  shell.    These  excesses,  worthy  the 

soldiers  of  Attila,"  adds  the  writer,  "  were  disavowed 

by  the  King  of  Prussia."*  But  without  judging  too 
uncharitably,  we  may,  perhaps,  ascribe  some  of  this 
devastation  to  that  petty  vengeance,  from  which  the 
bosom  of  the  Great  Frederick  was  not  always  free. 

I  have  seen  little  of  the  society  of  Dresden;  yet  that 
little  has  given  me  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Among  them  many  are  distinguished  for  their 
civility  and  attention  to  foreigners ;  and  many  for  their 
information,  particularly  in  mechanics  and  natural 
history.  These  advantages  are  all  united  in  the  Baron 
Rachnitz:  he  possesses  a  good  collection  of  fossils, 
minerals,  &c.;  and  has  not  only  discovered  the  secret  of 
the  famous  automaton  chess  player,  which  excited  so 
much  wonder  at  London  a  few  years  ago,  but  has 
constructed  a  piece  of  mechanism,  which  performs  the 
same  movements. 

In  outward  appearance  the  court  is  rather  formal  and 
ceremonious,  though  the  elector  receives  foreigners  with 
great  civility.  He  is,  however,  a  reserved  man,  and 
not  addicted  to  expense  of  any  kind;  and  consequently 
the  better  sovereign  to  his  people. 

This  day  ended  the  reviews  of  the  Saxon  troops, 
which  had  lasted  eight  days.    The  army  is  a  fine  body 
of  men,  amounting  to  30,000,  well  paid,  and  well  ap- 
pointed, though  not  equal  to  the  Prussians.    I  had  an 
*  Vie  dc  Marif  Thcrcsc. 
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opportunity  of  seeing  this  whole  force  perform  some 
grand  manoeuvres ;  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  spectacle 
of  30,000  men  under  arms  was  highly  striking  to  one 
not  accustomed  to  military  movements  on  a  grand  scale. 

Sunday  September  21.  This  morning  at  an  early 
hour  I  bade  adieu  to  Dresden,  and  all  its  charms,  and 
proceeded  through  Ziehst  to  Peterswald,  the  frontier 
village  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  Here  every 
box,  case,  and  article  of  my  baggage  underwent  a 
rigorous  examination  by  the  custom-house  officers.  I 
must  do  these  gentlemen  the  justice  to  say,  that  his 
Imperial  Majesty  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  their 
remissness,  for  they  certainly  did  their  duty,  to  the  no 
small  trial  of  my  temper. 

There  are  two  roads  to  Prague ;  one  by  Aussig,  and 
Lowositz,  which  last  place  was  the  site  of  the  memo- 
rable engagement  betweeen  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
Count  Brown,  which  opened  the  bloody  scene  of  the 
Seven  Years  War.  The  other  road  leads  through 
Toplitz,  iScc.  In  my  former  expedition,  having  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Lowositz,  and  found  the  road  down  the 
mountains  between  Peterswald  and  Aussig  dangerous 
for  wheel  carriages,  I  was  determined  not  to  risk  the 
passage  in  that  direction.  Besides,  I  had  other  objects 
in  view,  in  taking  a  different  road.  At  Peterswald, 
therefore,  I  turned  to  the  right,  and  continued  ascending 
for  a  considerable  time,  as  indeed  had  been  the  case 
more  or  less  since  I  quitted  Dresden.  The  road  was 
middling,  but  narrow,  being  like  most  of  the  roads  in 
this  district,  and  adapted  to  the  carriages  of  the  country, 
which  are  not  so  wide  as  ours.    Having  heard  that  the 
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descent  on  the  opposite  side  was  nearly  as  bad  as  that 
to  Aussjg,  1  was  not  without  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  my  carriages.  Determined,  however^  not  to 
Avitness  any  accident,  1  left  them  to  the  care  of  my 
servants  and  the  postilions,  and  proceeded  forward  to 
wait  the  event  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  a  short 
time,  my  anxiety  for  the  carriages,  which  had  almost 
engrossed  my  attention  in  the  first  part  of  my  progress 
was  dissipated,  by  finding  the  road  a  little  better  than 
I  had  been  led  to  expect.  Soon  after  the  beautiful 
prospect  which  suddenly  burst  on  my  sight,  obliterated 
all  other  thoughts,  and  filled  my  mind  with  ideas  of 
delight  and  admiration.  An  enthusiast  for  the  beauties 
of  nature,  I  am  roused  to  loftier  feelings  by  its  wonders. 
At  the  moment  I  involuntarily  exclaimed  in  the  words 
of  Milton: 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good,  &c.'*  " 

Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  raise  the  most 
sublime  emotions,  than  the  scene  which  presented  itself 
in  my  descent.  I  was  at  first  enveloped  in  a  dark 
forest  of  firs,  the  gloom  of  which  was  deepened  by  a 
thick  fog,  floating  heavily  around.  Suddenly  it  was 
dissipated  by  gleams  of  sunshine,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
views  which  imagination  could  form,  opened  before  me; 
an  immense  cultivated  plain  bounded  by  dark  blue 
mountains,  of  the  most  varied,  sing  ular,  and  picturesque 
forms.  To  the  painter,  indeed,  scenes  less  extensive 
are  preferable,  because  more  within  the  power  of  imi- 
tation, and  more  congenial  to  our  limited  faculties;  but 
the  fervid  and  poetical  mind,  which  at  times 
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on  Fancy's  wings 
Soars  to  the  regions  6(  eternal  bliss,'* 

dwells  on  such  prospects  with  peculiar  rapture. 

In  descending,  the  landscape  contracted,  and  the 
view^s  became  more  confined,  though  still  exhibiting 
beautiful  features,  which  I  endeavoured  to  transfer  to 
paper.  An  ancient  castle  in  ruin,  enclosed  on  three 
sides  with  woods,  while  on  the  fourth  an  opening  enabled 
the  eye  to  catch  a  glance  of  the  distant  country,  and 
beneath  a  passage  cut  through  the  rock,  with  a  road 
winding  through  a  dark  forest  of  firs,  presented  scenes 
worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Poussin  or  a  Claude. 

At  length,  and  not  without  regret,  I  found  myself  in 
the  valley.  Soon  afterwards  I  received  intelligence  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  my  carriages,  which  conveyed  me 
through  a  charming  countr} ,  surrounded  with  a  beautiful 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  to  Toplitz. 

Toplitz  is  a  small  town,  celebrated  for  its  hot  springs, 
which  are  similar  in  quality  to  those  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
Prince  Clerisis  the  lord  of  the  place;  and  his  chateau, 
gardens,  and  domain,  are  very  handsome  and  extensive. 

On  Monday  morning  tlie  22d,  I  took  a  carriage  of 
the  country,  and  visited  Dilx,  a  castle  belonging  to 
the  ancient  family  of  Waldstein,  which  is  about  five 
miles  distant  from  Toplitz.  A  friend  of  the  present 
Count,  to  whom  I  applied  for  permission  to  see  the 
place,  obligingly  insisted  on  presenting  me  to  him.  I 
had  no  cause  to  repent  my  acceptance  of  the  offer ;  for 
I  spent  the  day  with  great  pleasure,  and  was  enabled  to 
examine  the  castle  and  its  appendages  with  more  at- 
tention.   It  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  plain,  sur^ 
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rounded  with  mountains;  which,  like  those  of  Bohemi^fe 
in  general,  are  peculiarly  varied  and  fantastic  in  their 
shape.  The  range  of  those  facing  the  house,  is  wooded 
to  the  very  summits ;  while  beneath  the  large  convent 
of  Aussig  forms  a  pleasing  object.  The  gardens  are 
extensive,  and  in  disposition  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
every  nation.  For  the  Frenchman,  here  are  parterres 
and  allees  tirees  d  la  ligne  ;  for  the  Italian,  hoschi  verdi, 
€ fontane  fresche,  per  garantarsi  dal  Caniculo  ;  while  the 
Englishman  may  find  a  kitchen  garden,  laid  out  ac- 
cording to  his  fancy,  abounding  with  a  variety  of  fruits  ; 
an  aviary,  conservatory,  &c.  and  a  stable  stocked  with 
English  grooms  and  horses.  At  one  end  of  the  garden, 
and  just  facing  the  mansion,  is  an  hospital  where  twenty- 
four  poor  persons  are  maintained.  The  fund  for  this 
generous  purpose  was  assigned  by  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  possessor,  who  still  supports  the  establishment 
to  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  and  ease  of 
the  poor  inhabitants.  Were  his  will  to  be  consulted, 
they  would  always  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  such 
an  asylum;  but  he,  like  themselves,  has  a  superior, 
whose  will  is  law,  and  who  threatens,  by  seizing  the 
funds  allotted  for  its  support,  to  dissolve  so  beneficent 
and  useful  a  foundation.* 

*  The  Emperor,  as  is  weU  known,  has  already  suppressed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  convents,  and  diminished  the  revenue  of  others. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Bohemia,  where,  from  the  superstition 
of  the  people,  such  establishments  abound.  Already  the  neighbour- 
ing convent  of  Aussig  has  suffered  a  considerable  diminution  of  its 
revenues.  It  is  naturally  feared,  that  the  next  step  will  be  the  seizure 
of  the  various  funds  allotted  to  public  and  private  charities  through- 
out the  Austrian  dominions.   The  plea,  which  will  be  probably  al- 
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The  castle  is  more  extensive  than  it  appears;  and 
the  ornaments  are  antique.  We  dined  in  the  great  hall, 
a  noble  apartment,  containing  various  pictures,  some 
exhibiting  the  heroic  actions  of  different  members  of 
the  house  of  Waldstein,  and  others  family  portraits. 
On  some  of  these  I  saw  dates  above  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years  old. 

In  the  castle  and  its  vicinity,  persons  of  every 
taste  may  find  sources  of  amusement.  The  chase  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  for  the  country  abounds 
with  game  of  every  species.  Within  is  a  good  library, 
and  a  collection  of  prints,  for  the  general  reader;  the 
antiquary,  and  natural  philosopher,  may  have  recourse 
to  rich  cabinets  of  fossils,  minerals,  ores,  &c.  &c.; 
antique  coins,  cameos,  intaglios,  Sec;  the  soldier  may 
gratify  his  curiosity,  in  an  armoury  furnished  with  the 
various  weapons  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  In 
short,  of  all  the  villas  which  I  have  yet  seen,  out  of 
England,  this  is  the  only  residence,  which  unites  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art  with  the  comforts  and  neces- 
sary enjoyments  of  life. 

The  family  of  Waldstein  is  not  only  remarkable  for 
its  antiquity,  but  for  the  extraordinary  characters  it 
has  produced.  Among  these,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  hero  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  whose 
abilities  and  fortunes  have  so  often  employed  the  pen 
of  the  historian.    Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the 

leged,  is  that  they  are  too  great  for  the  original  purposes.  The 
Emperor  will  consequently  assume  the  administration  himself  5  the 
a6tual  occupiers  will  receive  pensions  for  life;  and  the  establishments 
will  then  be  entirely  dissolved.   Note  in  J  788. 
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race  has  degenerated,  when  I  observe  that  the  present 
Count  is  as  complete  a  horse  jockey  as  Tattersal.  But 
a  man  possessing  great  talents  and  extensive  acquire- 
ments, however  he  may  abuse  them,  is  to  be  pitied^  not 
despised.  Such  is  the  case  of  Count  Waldstein. 
Whatever  may  be  the  pursuit,  he  seldom  fails  to  attain 
his  object.  When  in  Italy,  he  was  wholly  occupied  iu 
the  study  of  antiquity,  and  formed  a  choice  and  ex- 
tensive collection  of  coins,  cameos,  and  intaglios.  At 
another  time  he  was  seized  with  a  rage  for  collecting 
the  weapons  and  warlike  instruments  of  different  ages 
and  nations.    How  dissimilar  is  his  present  pursuit! 

Gaudet  equis,  canihusque,  et  aprici  gramine  campi. 

At  times  he  has  had  at  once  an  hundred  and  fifty 
English  horses  in  his  stables.  Most  of  these  he  sells, 
and  then  replaces  them  with  others.  He  crops,  nicks, 
and  docks  them  himself;  hunts  his  own  hounds,  blows 
the  horn,  &c.  &c.  Every  year  he  repairs  to  England 
to  purchase  horses ;  and  not  content  with  buying  them 
at  TattersaVs,  or  of  the  London  dealers,  he  travels  post 
into  Yorkshire  to  traffic  with  the  original  breeders. 
In  short,  he  seems  to  consider  this  species  of  commerce 
as  a  science,  and  penetrates  into  ^11  its  mysteries.  He 
now  talks  of  visiting  Spain  and  Africa;  and  then  I  doubt 
not  but  his  active  mind  will  be  inflamed  with  some 
new  pursuit. 

After  spending  a  pleasant  day,  in  a  delightful  place, 
and  with  a  nobleman  of  such  an  original  character,  who 
treated  me  with  the  utmost  civility,  and  urged  me  to 
prolong  my  stay  ,  I  returned  to  Toplitz.    On  Tuesday 
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morning  I  ascended  the  Schlossberg-,  or  Castle  Hill^ 
which  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress. 
I  reached  the  summit  on  foot  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
was  amply  repaid  for  my  labour  by  the  noble  prospect 
which  it  commanded. 

Tuesday  September  23.  I  left  Toplitz  at  eleven; 
but  was  detained  that  night  at  Brix  for  want  of  horses. 
Here  are,  likewise,  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  In 
fact  the  conical  shape  which  distinguishes  the  Bohe- 
mian mountains,  is  naturally  adapted  to  this  species  of 
fortification;  and  the  continual  wars,  of  which  the 
country  was  long  the  theatre,  may  be  traced  in  the 
mouldering  remains  of  these  bulwarks.  The  number 
of  ancient  fortresses  and  convents,  which  are  generally 
scattered  over  the  eminences,  render  the  prospects 
extremely  animated  and  picturesque.  The  plains  are 
very  extensive,  and  little  of  the  soil  remains  uncul- 
tivated. From  the  effects  of  their  vassalage  and  sub- 
jection, the  peasantry  are  very  civil  and  submissive. 

Proceeding  next  to  Sohlan,  I  bade  a  hearty  adieu 
to  the  narrow  stony  roads.  An  excellent  causeway 
leads  from  thence  to  Prague;  though  my  postilions,  to 
save  a  mile  or  two,  deviated  from  it,  and  led  me  into  a 
track  for  the  last  five  or  six  miles  extremely  bad. 

Prague  is  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  and  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings.  It,  however,  gradually  lost  its 
consideration,  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the 
crown  to  the  House  of  A\istria,  and  the  change  of  the 
sovereignty  from  an  elective  into  an  hereditary  mo- 
narchy, which  was  nominally  made  by  Ferdinand  the 
First  in  1562,  but  not  finally  accomplished  till  the 
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disastrous  period  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  Bohemia 
has  been  the  scene  of  frequent  contests,  from  the  time 
when  the  kings  struggled  for  independence  with  the 
emperors  of  Germany,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
structive hostilities  between  Frederick  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  Empress  Queen,  in  1704.  During  this  long 
series  of  wars,  the  capital  has  repeatedly  changed  its 
masters;  and  the  walls  still  exhibit  traces  of  the  ravages 
attendant  on  foreign  and  domestic  broils.  The  situ- 
ation is  grand:  the  city  rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldau 
like  an  amphitheatre.  Its  boundaries  occupy  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  the  whole  space  is  not  covered 
with  buildings;  for  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  are 
fields,  vineyards,  and  gardens.  The  river  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  called  the  old  and  new  towns,  which 
are  connected  by  a  magnificent  stone  bridge  of  twenty- 
four  arches:  various  statues  of  saints  decorate  the 
piers  on  each  side :  among  them  is  that  of  St.  Ne- 
pomuc,  the  general  patron  of  bridges;  and  another,  of 
the  most  sumptuous  kind,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
celebrated  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  Dlvo  Ignatio  Loyola : 
At  each  end  are  gates,  surmounted  with  tow^ers. 
Though  the  number  of  arches  exceeds  that  of  the  bridge 
at  Dresden,  it  is  narrower,  less  elegant,  and  less  pleasing 
in  its  effect.  Of  the  arches,  nine  or  ten  only  are  visible 
at  a  distance;  the  rest  being  concealed  by  houses,  and 
merely  intended  to  give  a  passage  to  the  water  in  sudden 
overflows  of  the  river.  By  one  of  these  inundations, 
about  five  years  ago,  the  structure  was  much  damaged, 
and  indeed  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  notwith- 
standing its  host  of  celestial  guardians  and  patrons. 
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lis  preservation  will,  however,  be  probably  attributed 
to  the  merits  of  St.  Nepomuc.  A  fall  of  the  river  near 
the  bridge  obstructs  the  navigation  higher  up ;  but  by 
its  conflux  with  the  Elbe  it  forms  an  useful  channel  of 
communication  with  the  countries  below. 

The  two  towns  exhibit  several  magnificent  buildings, 
and  private  palaces,  among  which  are  those  of  Lob- 
cowitz,  Tschernin,  and  Glome.  The  royal  palace  is 
a  spacious  edifice,  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence, 
but  unoccupied,  except  when  the  emperor  makes  his 
annual  visit.  It  contains  two  grand  apartments,  in 
which  he  then  entertains  the  nobility  and  principal 
personages.  These  are  painted  in  fresco,  and  fitted 
up  with  pink  and  silver.  In  the  other  apartments  I 
observed  nothing  remarkable,  except  an  unusually  large 
collection  of  pictures,  among  which  the  bad  predomi- 
natjB.  In  a  court  adjoining  the  palace  is  a  statue  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  cast  in  1373,  and,  con- 
sidering its  antiquity,  not  ill  executed. 

On  the  same  eminence  is  the  cathedral,  an  old  gothic 
building,  never  finished,  but  crowded  with  paintings 
both  within  and  without.  Many  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  Bohemia  are  here  interred.  The  royal  gardens 
are  now  utterly  neglected.  At  their  termination  is  an 
elegant  building,  surrounded  with  an  open  portico,  and 
commanding  a  dehghtful  view.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  celebrated  mathematician  and  astronomer 
Tycho  Brahe,  who  was  patronised  by  the  Emperor 
Rodolph  the  Second.  The  architecture  is  pretty;  and 
the  ornaments  are  basso  relievos,  taken  from  the 
Jt^eathen  mythology.    Now  it  is  transformed  into  i 
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magazine.  Near  it,  in  the  same  garden,  is  an  elegant 
fountain,  composed  of  the  finest  metal.  Under  the  walls 
of  the  palace  is  a  very  deep  ditch;  and  the  enclosure  was 
formerly  a  park,  well  stocked  with  deer. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  the  handsomest  build- 
ing in  the  city.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits, 
and  was  just  finished  when  they  were  expelled.  The 
abilities,  riches,  and  intrigues  of  this  celebrated  order, 
gained  them  an  establishment  in  most  of  the  catholic 
towns  on  the  continent ;  and  the  many  noble  structures 
possessed  by  them  in  Prague  furnish  a  striking  proof  of 
their  influence  in  this  country.  Their  ancient  college 
and  library  were  opened  to  the  public  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  present  emperor,  and  the  indulgence  is  thus 
announced  in  a  dedicatory  inscription: 

Musarum  Atnicis 
Et  Natures  curiosis, 

Patere  voluit, 
JoSEPHUS  Secundus. 

This  college  is  one  of  the  most  capacious  buildings  in 
Prague,  and  contains  a  magnificent  library,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history  and  of  mathematical  instruments,  among 
which  are  many  of  those  invented  by  Tycho  Brahe.  In 
the  large  room  is  a  collection,  consisting  of  theological 
works;  and  in  another  is  the  valuable  library  of  Prince 
Kinski,  who  formerly  resided  at  Prague.  Here  are  also 
several  curious  manuscripts ;  among  which  are  one  on 
natural  history,  with  elegant  illuminations,  w  ritten  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century;  a  book  on  fish, 
finely  coloured;  a  copy  of  Pliny's  epistles;  and  another. 
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containing,  among*  many  curious  designs,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  martyrdom  of  Huss.  One  of  the  spectators 
in  this  scene  is  exhibited  with  a  swine's  head,  and  is 
designed  for  Augustine  3  who  attempting  to  interrupt 
Huss  while  preaching,  was  silenced  by  the  reformer, 
with  the  exclamation,  "  hold  thy  peace,  thou  hog.'*  On 
each  side  are  allegorical  portraits  of  Huss,  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  Luther:  one  striking  a  fire,  the  second 
lighting  a  flame,  and  the  third  holding  forth  a  burning 
torch.  This  library  is  not  only  extensive  but  well 
arranged.  I  was  here  shewn  two  old  Bohemian  paint- 
ings in  oil,  prior  to  the  age  of  John  van  Eyck,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  that  art. 

The  theatre  has  been  lately  built  by  a  private  noble- 
man, and  is  appropriately  dedicated  Patrice  et  Musis, 
It  is  rented  by  the  actors  for  three  years.  Italian  and 
German  plays  are  acted  alternately.  It  is  a  hand- 
some structure;  and  the  approach,  under  o,  ports  cochere, 
is  very  commodious. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  city  is  a  small  pleasant  island, 
called  Venice,  where  the  burgher  companies  exercise 
their  skill  in  shooting  at  a  mark. 

The  nobility  of  Bohemia  are  haughty,  and  fond  of 
displaying  their  honours  and  consequence ;  there  is, 
therefore,  little  intercourse  between  the  higher  and 
middling  ranks  of  society.  Many  of  the  finest  houses 
are  uninhabited,  the  proprietors  being  drawn  to  the 
Austrian  capital.  The  number  of  Jews  in  Prague  is 
jistonishing,  and  they  engross  the  principal  part  of  the 
scanty  commerce  which  is  carried  on  in  the  place.  To 
a  stranger  the  Bohemian  dress  seems  singular,  for  both 
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men  and  women  wear  fur  caps  and  pelisses.  The  coun- 
try is  fine,  and  the  soil  apparently  good.  By  the  abo- 
lition of  the  feudal  system  the  peasantry  have  been 
delivered  from  a  state  of  bondage,  and  consequently  of 
oppression.  They  now  enjoy  almost  perfect  inde- 
pendence. 

From  Prague  to  Vienna  the  road  is  extremely  unin- 
teresting. The  part  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  which  I 
traversed  is  well  cultivated;  the  plains  are  extensive, 
and  less  woody  than  the  district  of  Bohemia  which 
borders  on  Saxony. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  excellent  roads,  and 
postilions  more  alert  and  better.  The  inns  at  Kolin 
and  Znaim,  where  I  slept,  were  tolerable;  and  I  was 
not  long  detained  in  changing  horses.  Kolin  swarms 
wdth  Jews,  and  young  recruits  in  training. 

Near  Kolin  is  the  field  of  battle,  where  Frederick 
king  of  Prussia  experienced  a  memorable  defeat  in 
1 757.  After  the  repulse  of  Marshal  Brown  at  Lo wositz, 
and  the  capture  of  the  whole  Saxon  army  at  Pirna, 
the  Prussian  army  wintered  on  the  frontier.  On  the 
return  of  spring,  Frederick  resumed  his  operations, 
baffled  the  defensive  plans  of  Prince  Charles  and 
Count  Brown,  the  Austrian  commanders,  and  forced 
them  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  Ziskaberg,  under 
the  walls  of  Prague.  Though  they  were  covered  by 
a  deep  ravine,  and  their  front  strengthened  with  en- 
trenchments, and  a  numerous  train  of  artillery,  he  at- 
tacked with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  and  after  a 
desperate  conflict  drove  them  within  the  w  alls  of  the 
town.    In  this  battle  fell  Marshal  Schwerin,  the  friencl 
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and  military  Mentor  of  Frederick,  and  the  Austrian 
General  Brown.  Notwithstanding-  the  loss  .which  the 
Prussian  army  had  suffered,  Frederick  instantly  block- 
aded his  discomfited  enemies,  and  hoped  to  reduce  them 
to  the  same  degrading  situation  as  the  Saxons.  He 
was,  however,  embarrassed  by  the  movements  of  another 
Austrian  army,  collected  under  Marshal  Daun,  who 
advanced  to  relieve  the  place.  Conscious  that  he  could 
attain  his  object  only  by  a  new  victory,  he  left  a  strong 
force  to  continue  the  blockade,  and  approached  the 
Austrians,  who  had  taken  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Kolin. 
Here  he  had  again  to  encounter  an  enemy  with  all  the 
advantages  of  position.  His  past  success  and  present 
hopes  rendered  him  adventurous.  He  attacked,  and  for 
a  moment  deemed  himself  secure  of  victory,  when  his 
designs  were  foiled  by  one  of  those  accidents  which 
sometimes  baffle  all  human  skill.  Disconcerted  but 
not  discouraged,  he  renewed  his  efforts  with  redoubled 
fury.  Charge  succeeded  charge  till  his  cavalry  had 
been  seven  times  repulsed.  In  vain  he  exposed  his 
person,  and  appealed  to  the  honour  and  feelings  of  his 
troops:  he  was  unable  to  rouse  their  drooping  spirits, 
and  sullenly  retired  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of 
14,000  men.  His  arms  were  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
sullied  with  a  defeat;  he  relinquished  the  blockade  of 
Prague,  and  by  the  reverse  of  a  single  hour  was  robbed 
of  all  the  fruits  of  former  victories. 

Near  Iglau  is  a  park,  with  a  noble  piece  of  water, 
belonging  to  the  Prince  de  Bollmen.  The  country 
here  becomes  more  wooded  and  hilly.    In  the  vicinity 

the  town  is  a  large  military  hospital.    The  towns  and 
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Tillages,  though  not  large,  are  neat ;  the  houses  being 
whitewashed,  and  covered  with  shingles.  These  places 
abound  w  ith  crosses,  some  of  which  are  handsome, 
and  other  monuments  of  superstition.  On  the  road  I 
saw  many  large  buildings,  most  of  which  are  military 
magazines,  and  quondam  convents,  transferred  from 
monks  to  soldiers. 

On  approaching  Vienna  I  noticed  many  vineyards, 
and  observed  the  people  actively  employed  in  their 
vintage.  They  cannot,  however,  boast  of  their  wanes, 
which  are  nearly  allied  to  those  of  Meissen.  During  the 
journey  I  found  the  road  much  infested  with  beggars, 
many  of  w  hom  are  young  and  healthy.  Travellers  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Emperor  for  the  comfort  they 
experience  in  traversing  his  dominions.  The  roads  are 
not  only  well  constructed,  but  an  ample  stock  of  ma- 
terials is  always  kept  in  reserve,  and  labourers  con^ 
jitantly  employed  in  the  necessary  repairs.  Before  I 
reached  Yienna  I  passed  three  or  four  bridges  over  the 
Danube.  The  soil  between  the  different  branches  of  this 
rapid  river  displays  evident  marks  of  its  devastations. 
The  approach  to  the  city  itself  is  by  no  means  good. 
On  entering  I  was  obliged  to  drive  to  the  Custom-house, 
but  my  affidavit  at  Peterswald  exempted  me  from 
farther  trouble  or  search* 


I 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR 

FROM 

VIENNA,  THROUGH  PART  OF  HUNGARY,  TO  ESTER-"* 
HASI,  AND   BACK  TO    VIENNA;    ANB  FROM 
THENCE   THROUGH  THE  PROVINCES 
OF  STYRIA  AND  CARYNTHIA 
TO  TRIESTE. 


"l^IENNA.  This  city  is  by  no  means  so  grand  as 
^  a  stranger  would  expect  to  find  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  The  place  itself  is  small,  though  the  suburbs 
spread  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row, the  houses  rise  in  several  stories ;  and  we  look  in 
vain  for  handsome  squares,  or  avenues  of  trees.  Many 
of  the  private  buildings  are,  indeed,  magnificent,  and  in 
a  good  style  of  architecture ;  yet  their  beauties  are  lost 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  streets.  Among  the  best  are 
the  Chancery  of  Bohemia,  and  the  palaces  of  Prince 
CoUoredo  and  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein. 

From  the  smallness  of  the  city  house  rent  is  astonish- 
ingly high.  A  good  house  is  almost  a  fortune  to  the 
possessor.  The  bookseller  Trattnern  receives  for  his 
house  above  three  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  yearly  is  paid  for  the  houses  in  which 
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the  British  and  Spanish  ministers  reside.  Vienna  is 
proverbially  styled  Ventosa  e  venenosa,  I  found  the 
first  of  these  epithets  justly  applied;  for  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  east  and  north  winds,  which  are  rough 
and  almost  incessant :  consequently,  in  a  dry  season 
like  the  present,  the  dust  is  intolerable  to  those  who 
do  not  drive  about  in  a  carriage,  or  confine  them- 
selves in  their  lodgings.  Still,  however,  even  this 
inconvenience  is  the  preventive  of  a  worse.  The  inha- 
bitants owe  their  health  and  lives  to  the  gales  which 
purify  the  air;  or  otherwise  the  situation  of  the  place, 
and  the  amount  of  its  population,  would  soon  give  it  a 
title  to  the  epithet  of  infectious.  At  the  present  time, 
I  do  not  find  that  it  is  considered  as  unhealthy. 

Though  the  city  itself  can  boast  of  no  beauties,  the 
vicinity  may  compensate  for  the  defect.  Few  places 
command  more  delightful  walks  and  rides.  The 
Augarten,  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  Schonbrunn,  and 
the  Prater,  are  all  charming.  In  the  country,  also, 
fine  situations  occur,  many  of  which  the  nobility  have 
selected  for  their  residences.  The  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  present  striking  points  of  view.  A  hill, 
called  the  Kaltberg,  commands  an  extensive  prospect 
of  the  Vvhole  surrounding  country,  and  the  course  of  the 
Danube,  which  more  resembles  a  great  inundation  than 
a  river.  Vienna  cannot  boast  of  noble  bridges,  similar 
to  those  of  Dresden  and  Prague.  Here  they  are  all 
constructed  with  wood,  and  of  the  most  simple  form; 
as  better  adapted  to  a  vast  and  impetuous  stream, 
which  would  afford  little  scope  to  the  refinements 
pf  architepture. 
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Many  of  the  public  building'^  and  their  contents 
deserve  the  notice  of  the  traveller.  Those  which  con* 
tain  pictures  were  the  first  objects  of  my  attention. 
Such  were  the  Belvedere,  a  palace  built  by  Prince 
Eugene,  with  the  ransom  given  for  the  purpose  by 
two  Turkish  princes,  whose  figures  as  captives  are 
exhibited  in  the  small  palace  adjoining ;  and  the 
palaces  of  Lichtenstein  and  Kaunitz.  Of  these  two, 
the  first  is  enriched  with  a  numerous  collection  of  the 
different  schools,  many  of  which  are  good  pictures.  To 
observe  that  this  collection  was  arranged,  and  the  cata- 
logue drawn  up,  by  M.  de  Mechel,  of  Basle,  is  to  say 
that  they  are  disposed  with  taste  and  judgment. 

The  Lichtenstein  gallery  may  boast  of  some  good 
paintings  by  Bembrandt,  Vandyke,  Bubens,  Weeninx, 
Spagnuoletto,  and  Guido.  Also,  of  a  sketch  by 
Raphael,  and  a  very  fine  picture  by  Nicholas  Poussin. 
The  staircase  leading  to  it  is  handsome. 

That  of  Prince  Kaunitz  is^  inferior,  though  it  con- 
tains a  few  good  paintings.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  proprietor,  who  is  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age,  has  acted  as  chief  minister  during  two  succes- 
sive reigns.  He  may  truly  be  said  to  govern  the 
empire ;  since  nothing  is  decided  without  his  know- 
ledge, or  transacted  without  his  approbation.  He  is  a 
true  original;  and  his  character  is  a  compound  of  vanity 
and  pride,  united,  however,  with  extraordinary  talents. 
Since  the  accession  of  the  present  emperor,  he  has 
never  once  paid  the  usual  court  to  his  sovereign:  when 
his  opinion  is  required,  the  monarch  is  accustomed  to 
visit  the  minister.    Being  asked  for  his  advice,  rela- 
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tive  to  the  present  war,  he  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  Votre  majeste 
sgait  que  je  ne  me  mele  pas  de  la  guerre.  He  generally 
rides  two  or  three  horses  daily,  in  his  own  riding-house  ; 
and  while  engaged  in  this  occupation,  regards  a  visit 
as  a  compliment.  The  Emperor  allows  him  80,000 
florins  yearly  for  the  expenses  of  his  table,  to  which 
all  foreigners  are  generally  invited  once  a  week.  In 
fact  the  splendour  of  his  establishment  is  principally 
maintained  by  the  liberality  of  the  sovereign,  for  his 
private  fortune  is  not  large.  He  is  a  great  amateur, 
and  in  his  own  opinion  a  great  connoisseur  in  painting  ; 
though  his  collection  gives  no  proof  of  his  taste.  He 
is,  however,  a  liberal  encourager  of  the  arts,  and  a 
patron  of  young  artists.  With  his  characteristic  vanity, 
he  affects  to  overlook  all  distinction  of  persons,  and 
will  often  converse  as  freely  with  a  private  individual, 
as  with  a  prince  of  the  highest  rank.  Though  he  has 
not  shewn  himself  friendly  to  our  government,  he  dis- 
plays a  manifest  preference  towards  the  English,  whom 
he  treats  with  more  distinction  than  other  foreigners. 

The  Cabinet  of  Medals  is  fine,  though  not  equal  to 
those  of  the  King  of  France,  and  our  countryman  John 
Hunter,  which  are  reckoned  the  richest  in  Europe. 
In  examining  this  collection,  I  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  Sicilian  coins;  while  those  of  Athens  are 
as  remarkable  for  the  carelessness  of  their  execution. 
Here  are  also  some  excellent  cameos  and  intaglios. 
One  of  the  cameos  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
now  existing :  it  represents  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus, 
in  which  the  figures  of  Tiberius  and  Germanicus  are 
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introduced.  The  drawing  and  expression  are  exquisite. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  emperor  Rhodolph  the 
Second  for  12,000  ducats.    Many  others  deserve  notice. 

In  the  same  building  is  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History.  The  specimens  appear  very  good;  but  as 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  science,  it 
would  not  become  me  to  expatiate  on  their  merits  or 
defects.  I  cannot,  however,  omit  to  mention  an  opal, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  magnitude  and  beauty.  It 
is  esteemed  the  most  valuable  in  Europe. 

Adjoining  is  the  Manege,  a  noble  building,  though  I 
do  not  admire  the  proportions  of  the  upper  story. 

The  Treasury  ill  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  seen  that  at  Dresden.  It  contains,  however,  a 
very  valuable  diamond. 

The  church  of  St.  Stephen,  and  that  of  the  Jesuits, 
are  the  most  admired.  The  first  is  a  dark  gothic 
structure,  surmounted  with  a  noble  steeple  ;  the  last 
is  of  a  subsequent  date.  St.  Charles,  a  church  in  the 
suburbs,  is  the  most  modern  and  finest  edifice  of  the 
kind  in  Vienna. 

The  Imperial  Library  in  the  palace  is  justly 
esteemed,  both  for  the  magnificence  of  the  building 
itself,  and  the  valuable  collection  of  books  which  it 
contains.  I,  however,  prefer  the  arrangement  of  the 
library  at  Prague. 

The  Arsenal,  indeed,  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
to  belong  to  one  of  the  first  military  powers  in  Europe. 
It  is  worthy  of  an  Emperor.  Four  sides  of  a  large 
quadrangle  are  filled  with  the  arms  and  spoils  of  dif- 
ferent nations.   The  arrangement  is  new  aud  judicious; 
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and  our  conductor,  by  whom  it  was  made,  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  his  performance.  Unfortunately  he 
spoke  no  language  which  was  intelligible  either  to  us 
or  to  our  servants.  Here  is  deposited  the  armour  of 
most  of  the  emperors  and  warriors,  who  signalized 
themselves  in  the  long  series  of  wars,  which  in  different 
ages  have  agitated  the  empire,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Some  of  these  curious  relics  I  contemplated 
with  wonder  ;  some  with  horror  ;  and  some  with  respect 
and  veneration,  as  dignified  by  the  memory  of  heroes, 
w  hose  virtues  have  endeared  them  to  mankind.  Among 
them  I  discovered  the  armour  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
Philip  the  Second,  the  sanguinary  Duke  of  Alva, 
Alexander  Farnese  prince  of  Parma,  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  and  the  great  founder  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  I  w^as  shewn  also  the  leather  jacket,  which 
was  worn  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  when  he  fell,  with 
the  mark  of  the  ball  which  gave  the  fatal  wound. 

The  number  of  fire-arms  is  almost  incredible.  Indeed 
the  many  thousands  drawn  away  for  the  present  Turkish 
war  are  scarcely  missed.  Some  Ottoman  standards 
lately  taken  have  here  found  a  place,  as  trophies  of 
trifling  advantages,  not,  I  fear,  as  omens  of  permanent 
success.  The  inner  court  is  ornamented  with  festoons 
of  ponderous  chains,  with  which  the  Turks  barred  the 
Danube,  during  the  siege  of  Vienna.  The  porcelain 
manufactory  is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  The  materials 
employed  here  are  not  so  fine  as  those  at  Dresden ;  but 
the  patterns  are  preferable  to  both  those  of  Dresden 
and  Berlin,  being  more  varied,  and  the  ornaments 
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better  selected.  The  paintings  are  well  executed,  and 
the  price  more  moderate. 

After  this  account  of  the  chief  local  objects  of 
curiosity  in  Vienna  and  the  vicinity,  I  shall  give  a  brief 
description  of  a  short  excursion  into  Hungary,  as  far  as 
Presburg  and  Esterhasi.  My  time  would  not  permit 
me  to  penetrate  further  into  the  country ;  and  I  wanted 
inclination  to  visit  the  places,  which  are,  perhaps,  most 
worthy  of  notice,  I  mean  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  in 
Transylvania,  and  those  at  Schemnitz,  and  Cremnitz. 

Presburg,  the  capital  of  Upper  Hungary,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  something  less  than 
fifty  miles  from  Vienna.  The  road  between  the  two 
places  runs  through  a  flat  and  not  very  interesting 
country. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  is  a  pyramid,  erected  on  the 
spot  where  Leopold  the  First  met  John  Sobieski,  after 
the  Polish  hero  had  relieved  Vienna.  Nearer  Presburg, 
in  a  field  to  the  right,  are  the  remains  of  a  triumphal 
arch,  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Since  the  departure  of  the  Archduchess  Mary  Christina, 
who  kept  her  court  at  Presburg,  it  has  become  a  very 
dull  residence.  It  still,  however,  supports  a  German 
and  an  Italian  company  of  players,  who  perform 
alternately.  The  Theatre  is  pretty.  The  castle, 
situated  on  an  eminence,  commands  a  noble  and  ex- 
tensive view.  It  is  now  converted  into  a  seminary, 
with  an  establishment  for  an  hundred  students.  A 
flying  bridge,  to  form  a  communication  with  the  town, 
is  thrown  over  the  Danube,  which  here  unites  its 
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numerous  channels  in  one  majestic  stream,  and  forms 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  scenery. 

From  Presburg  I  took  a  voiturier,  to  conduct  me  to 
Esterhasi,  distant  about  seven  German  miles.  The 
road  is  good,  but  I  cannot  praise  the  appearance  of  the 
country;  for  it  is  as  flat  as  any  district  of  Holland, 
and  in  many  parts  barren.  An  immense  number  of 
wild  geese  and  other  fowl,  feeding  in  the  fields  border- 
ing on  the  road,  added  to  the  dreariness  of  its  aspect. 
I  came  within  gun-shot  of  five  bustards.  The  novelty 
of  the  villages,  and  the  singular  costume  of  the  Hun- 
garian peasantry,  gave  a  local  interest  to  the  scene.  I 
have  more  than  once  noticed  that  there  is  as  striking  a 
difference  and  contrast  in  the  dress  and  manners  of  two 
nations  on  their  very  confines,  as  in  the  interior;  though 
any  little  peculiarity  is  perhaps  more  readily  caught  at  first, 
than  after  the  eye  has  been  accustomed  to  the  view  of 
the  same  objects.  On  crossing  the  Pyrenees  to  Bar- 
celona, I  observed  a  strong  contrast  between  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Spaniard,  particularly  in  features  ; 
but  I  am  not  sufficiently  skilful  as  a  physiognomist,  to 
discover  the  same  distinction  between  an  Austrian  and  a 
Hungarian;  because  the  peculiarities  of  countenance 
and  character  are  less  strongly  marked ;  but  the  Hun- 
garian habitations  and  dress  arrest  the  most  careless 
eye.  Their  dwellings  are  small  cots,  built  in  a  regular 
form  and  order,  and  whitewashed.  These  serve  both 
as  a  shelter  to  themselves,  and  a  repository  for  their 
property;  for  the  upper  story,  being  open  in  front, 
forms  a  species  of  granary  for  hay,  corn,  &c.  I  passed 
through  one  village,  consisting  of  an  oblong  line  of 
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these  houses,  uniformly  built;  and  from  the  similarity 
of  their  appearance,  bespeaking  the  equality  which 
reigned  among  the  owners.  The  Hungarian  dress, 
which  is  very  ancient,  has  been  adopted  as  the  uniform 
of  hussars.  It  is  a  dark  blue  jacket  and  waistcoat,  lined 
and  trimmed  with  fur,  with  white  sugar-loaf  buttons ; 
and  close  breeches,  descending  to  the  ankles.  Boots, 
and  a  fur  cap,  complete  their  habiliment.  From  them, 
also,  the  hussars  have  borrowed  their  whiskers.  Such 
is  the  general  costume  of  the  male  peasantry :  the  women 
wear  a  long  gown,  lined  and  trimmed  with  fur,  and 
"boots.    The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  very  becoming. 

I  was  not  attracted  to  Esterhasi,  by  the  beauty  of 
the  situation,  which  has  not,  certainly,  the  slightest 
claim  to  praise.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  find  a 
worse.  But  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  palace,  and  the  splendour  of  the  prince's  esta- 
blishment, that  I  naturally  wished  to  see  what  all 
agreed  in  admiring.  In  regard  to  the  palace,  I  own 
I  was  disappointed.  The  apartments  are  numerous 
and  well  fitted  up ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  can  be 
termed  magnificent,  except  the  collection  of  clocks 
and  watches,  which  amount  to  four  hundred,  and 
certainly  display  considerable  variety  and  elegance. 
The  gardens  are  laid  out,  according  to  the  prevailing 
taste  on  the  continent,  in  parterres  and  allees,  and 
crowded  with  statues,  fountains,  hermitages,  and  other 
buildings.  At  the  end  of  the  gardens  is  a  park  for 
deer,  wild  boars,  &c. 

The  establishment  is  such  as  no  other  subject,  and 
perhaps  few  sovereign  princes  of  inferior  rank,  could 
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maintain.  A  garrison  of  soldiers  is  kept  both  here  and 
at  the  castle  of  Eisenstadt.  Here  is  also  a  company 
of  Italian  and  German  players,  who  perform  alternately^ 
at  a  neat  theatre  built  in  the  garden,  to  which  free  and 
general  admission  is  given.  The  celebrated  Haydn 
has  long  been  the  leader  of  the  band,  and  resides  in  the 
palace.  The  rest  of  the  establishment  is  on  a  propor- 
tionate scale.  In  my  survey  I  could  not  refrain  from 
making  a  reflection,  which  has  often  occurred,  while 
viewing  the  vast  palaces  of  foreign  princes.  They  are 
buildings  erected  to  vanity,  and  calculated  to  catch  the 
eye,  and  awaken  admiration ;  while  the  internal  com- 
forts of  the  occupiers  are  overlooked,  as  matters  of  in- 
ferior importance.  Still,  however,  the  exterior  of 
magnificence  is  ill  sustained.  While  the  inner  enclosure 
displays  all  that  wealth  and  industry  can  effect,  and  the 
armed  centinel  keeps  up  the  dignity  and  even  the  pride 
of  rank,  by  permitting  no  stranger  to  pass  the  garden 
gate  without  an  order ;  broken  pales,  and  weeds,  which 
are  suffered  to  grow  under  the  eye  of  the  prince, 
present  a  striking  contrast  with  the  splendour  within. 
I  could  not  also  repress  my  regret  at  the  vast  sums  of 
money  which  must  have  been  lavished  on  this  worthless 
and  barren  spot.  The  palace  is  situated  on  the  border 
of  an  extensive  marsh,  which  contributes  as  little  to 
health  and  comfort,  as  to  beauty  ;  and  which  is  traversed 
by  a  large  causeway,  constructed  at  a  great  expense. 
Adjoining  this  marsh  is  a  capacious  lake,  which  cannot 
be  seen  from  the  residence  itself.  This  ill-judged  pro- 
fusion, both  of  labour  and  money,  is  the  more  singular, 
because  a  much  less  sum,  judiciously  employed  at 
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Eisen5tadt,  would  have  rendered  it  delightful.  Here 
nature  has  been  forced ;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
an  unformed,  uncouth  production :  there  she  has  already 
given  the  grand  outlines,  and  the  finishing  and  orna- 
mental touches  alone  are  wanting  to  complete  the 
picture. 

The  distance  from  Esterhasi  to  Vienna  is  six  posts  ; 
and  the  road  is  good.  On  the  left  the  eye  is  gratified 
with  a  grand  range  of  mountains.  The  last  post  is  at 
Laxemburg,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Emperor. 

In  no  city  of  Europe  can  a  foreigner  find  a  more  ready 
admission  into  society,  or  spend  his  time  more  agree- 
ably, than  at  Vienna.  The  French  and  Russian  embas- 
sadors give  weekly  suppers  and  dinners ;  to  the  first  of 
which  there  is  a  constant,  and  to  the  last  a  frequent, 
invitation.  Other  foreign  ministers  have  also  their 
entertainments.  Every  evening  the  houses  of  Prince 
Kaunitz,  Madame  de  Thun,  and  Madame  de  Pergan, 
are  open,  and  visitors  admitted  without  the  least 
restraint  or  ceremony.  There  are,  besides,  an  excellent 
Italian  opera,  and  a  good  theatre  in  the  suburbs.  Both 
sexes  are  extremely  attentive  and  obliging  to  strangers; 
and  the  women  are  handsome,  as  well  as  agreeable.  In 
short,  whenever  I  hear  any  one  complain  of  the  dullness 
of  Vienna,  I  shall  say,  de  te  oritur  causa.  I  certainly 
staid  just  long  enough  to  taste  the  bitters,  without 
enjoying  the  sweets;  for  when  I  took  my  leave,  my 
intimacies  daily  increased;  and  the  longer  I  remained, 
the  more  difficult  should  I  have  found  it  to  depart.  But 
the  advance  of  the  season  obhgedme  to  decide  whether 
J  would  pass  the  winter  iu  Germany  or  Italy;  and 
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society  not  beings  the  principal  object  of  my  travels, 
I  took  the  resolution  to  proceed.  I  shall  at  least  have 
the  advantage  in  regard  to  climate,  for  none  can  be 
more  disagreeable  to  my  feelings  than  that  of  Vienna ; 
and  experience  has  taught  me  that  I  shall  find  more 
resources  in  Italy  than  in  Germany.  I  shall  then  be 
once  more  in  a  known  land,  and  my  tongue  will  regain 
its  liberty.  It  has  had  a  long  truce  since  I  left  England, 
for  I  have  not  even  essayed  its  powers  in  any  of  the 
Teutonic  dialects. 

Friday  October  17.  I  left  Vienna  this  morning  at 
one,  and  at  day-break  found  myself  at  Neustadt,  a  place 
agreeably  situated  in  a  plain,  with  a  range  of  fine 
mountains  to  the  right.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  is 
an  antique  Gothic  cross.  The  approach  to  Schottwein 
is  very  picturesque,  and  the  position  of  the  village  itself 
singular.  It  is  built  in  a  narrow  pass,  bounded  on  each 
side  by  rocks,  which  scarcely  recede  enough  to  allow 
room  for  the  houses.  One  of  the  rocks  is  crowned  with 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  which  present  a  pleasing 
scene ;  the  light  grey  tint  of  the  stone  being  happily 
contrasted  with  the  dark  hue  of  the  fir  trees.  Beyond 
Schottwein  I  began  the  long  and  tedious  ascent  of  the 
Simmeren,  the  summit  of  which  commands  a  noble 
view.  Here  is  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  Styria. 
Hence  I  proceeded  to  the  small  village  of  Merzhorsen, 
where  I  slept.  The  country  througli  which  I  passed 
was  highly  interesting.  Majestic  woods  of  larch,  fir, 
and  beech,  heightened  with  the  rich  tints  of  autumn; 
intervals  of  beautiful  verdure,  and  the  varied  forms  of 
the  mountains,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  castles  and 
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convents,  or  enlivened  with  villages  and  hamlets,  lent 
new  grace  to  the  prospect  of  a  vale  beneath,  watered  by 
a  rapid  stream,  which  gave  motion  to  numerous  wood 
and  iron  mills,  and  afforded  a  delightful  succession  of 
picturesque  and  romantic  scenery. 

Saturday  October  18.  I  still  continued  in  the  same 
beautiful  valley,  and  my  eyes  were  regaled  with  a  similar 
succession  of  new  and  delightful  scenes.  The  road 
wound  along  the  banks  of  a  clear  and  rapid  stream; 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  adorned 
with  hanging  woods,  interspersed  with  convents, 
dwellings,  and  antique  ruins.  Bruck  is  pleasingly 
situated,  and  the  approach  to  it  is  particularly  fine. 
A  beautiful  scene  also  offers  itself  on  emerging  from  the 
mountains  near  Gratz.  This  town  is  the  capital  of 
Styria.  It  is  of  a  considerable  size,  and  situated  in  a 
noble  plain,  on  the  Miihr.  The  river  is  traversed  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  which  is  lined  on  each  side  with  shops. 
From  thence  I  proceeded  along  the  plain  to  Lebering, 
where  I  slept ;  and  on 

Sunday  the  19th,  continued  my  journey  to  Eyrenhau- 
sen,  a  neat  village,  close  to  the  river.  I  then  traversed 
a  high  mountain,  which  commands  a  fine  view.  The 
roads  being  broken  by  the  waggons,  and  the  posts  long 
and  tedious,  I  could  only  reach  Gannowitz.  Though 
the  features  of  the  country  became  less  striking,  yet  it 
exhibited  many  interesting  points  of  view.  The  ap- 
proach to  Gannowitz  was  heightened  by  the  beautiful 
tints  which  the  beams  of  the  departing  sun  threw  on 
a  noble  range  of  mountains,  overhanging  the  village, 
feathered  with  woods,  and  dotted  with  ruins.  The 
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women  of  this  country  wear  boots,  as  in  Hungary  and 
Bohemia. 

Monday  the  20th.  I  began  to  ascend  a  long  and  steep 
mountain,  which  conducted  me  to  Cilli.  From  thence 
the  road  leads  through  a  plain,  bounded  at  a  distance  by 
a  grand  amphitheatre  of  mountains  capped  with  snow. 
At  Franitz  the  valley  again  became  confined,  and 
continued  narrow  for  two  posts  to  Potpesch,  offering 
a  continued  series  of  lovely  prospects:  mountains 
of  the  most  varied  forms,  clothed  with  hanging 
woods,  glowing  in  all  the  tints  of  autumn,  and  cottages 
scattered  in  the  most  rural  and  picturesque  situations. 
In  these  remote  spots  we  find  the  genuine  features  of 
nature,  as  well  as  the  unsophisticated  characters  of 
man;  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  vicinity  of  capitals 
and  large  towns,  where  simplicity  is  obliterated  by 
cultivation  and  refinement. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  country,  the  industry 
of  the  peasantry  is  agreeably  conspicuous;  for  on  the 
very  summits  of  the  mountains,  I  could  descry  small 
spots  of  cultivated  land.  After  the  first  crop  of  corn  is 
gathered,  much  buck  wheat  is  sown,  which  serves  for 
the  food  of  the  common  people.  Goitres  are  almost  as 
prevalent  here,  as  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

Between  Franitz  and  St.  Oswald,  the  boundary  of 
Camiola  and  Cilli,  is  marked  by  a  stone,  with  the 
inscription.  Fines  Carniolce,  On  the  side  of  the  road  I 
also  observed  a  large  pyramid,  in  honour  of  Charles  the 
Sixth ;  and  a  little  beyond,  I  passed  through  a  gate,  in 
the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch,  probably  built  at  the  same 
time.    On  leaving  Potpesch  I  again  entered  the  plain, 
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having  on  the  right  a  chain  of  noble  mountains.  Before 
I  reached  Laybach,  I  traversed  the  Save,  over  a  wooden 
bridge  of  great  length,  constructed  by  Charles  the 
Sixth,  who  seems  to  have  paid  peculiar  attention  to 
this  part  of  his  dominions.  Laybach  is  a  large  town, 
and  the  capital  of  Carniola.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  particularly  in  iron,  which  is  produced  in  great 
abundance  by  the  mines  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

Tuesday  October  21.  I  quitted  Laybach,  and  with 
regret  bade  adieu  to  the  delicious  country,  and  charmmg 
scenery,  which  had  hitherto  enlivened  my  journey. 
After  leaving  Ober  Laybach,  I  entered  a  stony,  moun- 
tainous, and  rugged  district,  where  winter  had  made 
rapid  advances.  This  continued  to  Adelsberg,  a  pretty 
village,  situated  on  the  most  desert  spot,  which  it 
seemed  in  the  power  of  nature  to  form.  A  ruined 
castle,  on  a  barren  conical  hill ;  a  church  near  it,  in  the 
same  dilapidated  state ;  a  gallows,  not  far  distant ;  and 
a  plain  covered  with  stones ;  reminded  me  of  a  descrip- 
tion in  Ariosto; 

Era  uvb  ampia  campagna  che  giacea 

Tutta  scoperta  agli  Apollinei  raggi; 

Quivi  ne  alhr,  ne  mirto  si  vedea, 

Ne  cipresso,  ne  frassini,  ne  fcLggi\ 

Ma  nuda  ghiara,  e  qualehe  umil  virgulto; 

Non  mai  da  marra,  o  mai  da  vomer  culto. 
Or  in  the  more  brief  and  bolder  style  of  one  of  our  own 
poets : 

"  And  desolation  covers  all  the  scene." 
It  may  appear  singular  to  observe,  that  I  spent  three 
days  in  this  dreary  spot,  with  perhaps  more  pleasure. 
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than  while  I  traversed  the  lovely  vallies  of  Styria. 
There  nature  has  displayed  her  beauties  to  the  vulgar 
eye;  here  she  has  artfully  concealed  them,  to  reward 
the  researches  of  the  curious  and  inquisitive.  Had  not 
my  attention  been  awakened  by  the  Travels  of  Keysler, 
the  dreary  aspect  of  the  country  would  have  induced 
me  to  hasten  my  departure ;  and  by  trusting  to  external 
appearances,  I  should,  like  many  other  travellers,  have 
overlooked  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the 
Austrian  dominions. 

Nature  seems  to  have  been  in  a  sportive  mood,  w^hen 
she  formed  the  environs  of  Adelsberg ;  and  as  if  ashamed 
of  her  freaks,  concealed  them  under  ground.  These 
barren  and  desolate  mountains  contain  within  their 
bowels  some  of  the  most  singular  grottos,  which  imagi- 
nation can  conceive.  Of  these  I  visited  three.  One  at 
Adelsberg,  into  which  a  river  flows,  and  re-appears  at 
Planina.  The  second,  about  three  miles  distant,  is 
called  the  grotto  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  merits  a 
more  particular  description.  I  entered  by  a  deep  pit, 
overgrown  with  coppice  wood,  and  at  the  bottom  came 
to  the  opening  of  the  cavern,  which  runs  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Description  cannot  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  beauties  which  burst  on  my  view.  On  every 
side  were  crystallizations,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and 
brilliant  as  the  diamond;  varied  in  all  the  forms  which 
the  imagination  of  a  poet  could  conceive.  Here  might 
be  descried  a  fairy  palace  in  ruins ;  there  a  range  of 
columns,  some  perfect,  some  broken  from  their  pedestals, 
^nd  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  mutilated  statues 
and  other  figures,  one  of  which  exactly  resembled  a  lion. 
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The  grotto  branched  out  into  different  apartments,  each 
with  its  pendent  roof  of  gorgeous  fretwork ;  and  ap- 
peared to  be  the  work,  as  well  as  the  dwelling,  of  a 
supernatural  being. 

Intus  aquee  didces,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 
NympJiarum  domus. 

With  reluctance  I  quitted  this  fairy  scene  to  examine 
^mother  singular  phsenomenon,  mentioned  by  Keysler, 
about  fifteen  English  miles  distant.  A  very  good  and 
pleasant  road  led  me  to  the  village  of  Kirknitz,  near 
which  was  the  object  of  my  curiosity.  It  is  called  the 
Kirknitzer  Zee,  or  Lake  of  Kirknitz.  As  Keysler  has 
entered  into  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  this  singular 
caprice  of  nature,  I  may  refer  to  his  book  for  a  fuller  de- 
scription. I  shall  only  add,  that  on  a  minute  inquiry  I 
found  his  account  correct,  and  not  exaggerated.  An  old 
inhabitant  of  the  place  told  me  that  he  had  seen  fish  and 
wild  fowl  emitted  from  the  cavity,  at  the  further  part  of 
the  lake.  It  has  been  fished  thrice  this  year;  and  the 
quantity  of  water  now  left  in  it  is  trifling,  and  hourly 
decreases.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of 
this  mountainous  district  is  excavated,  as  the  number  of 
grottos  which  are  open,  evidently  proves.  In  these 
caverns  there  are  doubtless  unknown  reservoirs  of 
water,  which  after  heavy  rains  empty  themselves  into 
this  lake  with  a  sudden  flow.  It  is  remarkable,  also, 
that  few  rivers  rise  in  these  mountains,  but  the  principal 
part  of  those  which  flow  among  them  are  here  lost. 
The  fish  regularly  return  with  the  water,  and  have  the 
instinct  to  retire  with  it* 
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The  third  grotto  is  at  Lueg,  about  six  miles  distant 
from  Adelsberg,  and  is  no  less  curious  than  that  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  though  the  colours  of  the  spar  are 
less  brilliant.  The  masses,  also,  are  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  the  grotto  itself  is  much  more  extensive ;  for  the  space 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  may  be  employed  in  exploring  it. 
About  two  centuries  ago  this  country  was  infested  with 
robbers,  who  made  continual  depredations  on  the  inha- 
bitants. A  party  of  them  occupied  this  cavern,  and 
remained  for  a  considerable  period,  till  their  detection 
led  to  the  discovery  of  their  curious  retreat.  In  some 
respects  I  prefer  it  to  the  others ;  for  it  is  easier  of 
access,  and  more  picturesque  in  its  situation  and  form. 
Prince  Cobenzel  has  built  a  castle  within  a  part  of  the 
cavern,  the  appearance  of  which  is  extremely  romantic. 

By  steps  I  ascended  a  considerable  way  up  the  cavern. 
At  the  summit,  and  higher  than  the  roof  of  the  castle, 
is  a  well,  but  of  no  great  depth:  a  proof  that  there  are 
numberless  reservoirs  of  water  within  the  earth.  Indeed 
these  excavations  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  water. 
A  river  enters  this  grotto,  and  re-appears  at  a  consider- 
able distance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain.  A 
lover  of  painting  will  prefer  the  features  and  situation  of 
Lueg  to  the  two  others.  The  walk  thither  is  through 
a  pleasant  country,  and  the  barren  situation  of  Adelsberg 
is  lost  in  the  distance.  The  outlines  of  the  mountains 
and  adjacent  country  are  also  very  good. 

Such  was  the  novelty  of  the  scenery  in  this  district, 
that  I  devoted  three  days  to  my  examination,  and  could 
with  pleasure  have  added  to  the  number.  To  those 
whose  taste  leads  them  to  explore  the  sacred  recesse.^ 
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and  mysterious  operations  of  nature,  few  countries,  I 
think,  can  afford  more  abundant  entertainment.  I 
viewed  these  phaenomena  as  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  picturesque,  not  as  a  geologist;  and  can  only  say 
that  they  far  surpassed  all  my  previous  expectations, 

Friday  October  24.  I  bade  adieu  to  the  nymphs  of 
the  grot,  and  proceeded  to  Trieste.  At  the  second  post 
the  aspect  of  the  country  reminded  me  of  my  approach 
to  Italy.  Here  I  observed  the  Italian  mode  of  planting 
vines,  flat  roofs,  a  few  straggling  olives,  cypresses,  &c. 
This  district  is  an  immense  stony  barren  plain,  in  the 
highest  degree  desolate.  The  descent  to  Trieste  is 
rapid,  and  the  hill  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  bay, 
and  the  town  beneath. 

I  have  great  reason  to  commend  the  roads  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste.  They  are  well  constructed,  and 
as  carefull}  repaired.  For  want  of  water  conveyance 
the  inland  carriage  from  the  port  of  Trieste  and  the  iron 
works  is  very  great,  yet  the  roads  are  in  excellent  order. 
I  cannot  praise  the  horses  as  much,  for  they  are  bad 
and  slow.  My  resting  places  were  generally' at  small 
villages,  where  I  always  found  a  good  bed  and  a  tolerable 
supper,  at  reasonable  charges.  The  tolls  collected  at 
the  barriers,  turnpikes,  8c c.  must  yield  a  considerable 
revenue,  for  they  are  very  frequent. 

At  Trieste  I  procured  a  delightful  lodging  close  to 
the  sea,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  bay,  which  was 
animated  by  the  continual  motion  of  the  shipping. 

Trieste.  At  length  I  breathe  the  air  of  my  beloved 
Italy  !  I  feel  myself  suddenly  transported  to  a  new 
climate,  a  new  world  i  and  the  softness  of  the  atmosphere 
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convinces  me  that  I  have  done  well  in  taking  my  flight 
from  the  colder  regions  of  Vienna. 

The  population  of  Trieste  is  very  great  in  proportion 
to  its  size;  and  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  streets  [are 
not  surpassed  in  any  other  place,  however  thriving  and 
industrious.  To  a  stranger  from  a  distant  part  of  Eu- 
rope nothing  can  be  more  diverting  than  the  motley 
tribe  with  which  they  are  crowded.  Here  are  Jews, 
Turks,  and  Armenians,  without  number,  and  a  variety 
of  other  nations,  who  are  attracted  by  the  advantages 
of  a  free  port.  The  dress  of  the  native  peasantry  is 
highly  picturesque.  The  men  wear  a  dark-brown  short 
jacket,  trimmed  with  scarlet,  and  a  small  round  hat; 
the  women,  a  long  robe  of  the  same  cloth  and  colour, 
trimmed  in  a  similar  manner,  scarlet  or  white  stockings, 
puffed  down  to  the  ankles,  and  sandals.  On  their  heads 
they  w^ear  a  white  handkerchief,  hanging  down  behind. 
In  summer  white  linen  is  substituted  for  cloth ;  and  in 
the  winter  their  dress  is  completed  by  robes  trimmed 
with  fur. 

Within  a  few  years  the  trade  of  the  place  has  asto- 
nishingly increased,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  imposts 
laid  on  all  foreign  commodities.  The  new  buildings 
and  other  improvements  augment  annually.  Many 
opulent  commercial  houses  are  established  here.  Trieste 
is  the  great  mart  from  whence  Vienna  and  other  places 
are  supplied  with  the  commodities  of  Italy  and  the  East; 
and  it  has  already  proved  detrimental  to  the  trade  of 
Venice,  which  must  decline  in  proportion  as  that  of 
Trieste  extends. 
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The  environs  are  pleasing,  though  the  soil  is  generally 
poor  and  rocky.  Vines  and  olives  are  the  principal 
articles  of  cultivation.  The  country  houses  belonging 
to  the  merchants,  which  are  scattered  among  the  hills, 
produce  a  gay  effect,  and  resemble  the  hastides  of  Mar- 
seilles. All  kinds  of  provisions,  game,  wild  fowl,  and 
fish,  are  abundant ;  but  the  wine  is  hard,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Istria.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild,  except  when  the  Bora  blows;  but  from 
the  situation  of  the  town,  immediately  under  the  moun- 
tains, it  is  exposed  to  the  excess  both  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  wind  called  the  Bora,  probably  from  Boreas, 
rushes  down  suddenly  from  the  mountains  with  such 
violence,  that  it  often  drives  the  ships  from  their  moor- 
ings. It  generally  continues  one,  three,  five,  or  seven 
days,  and  is  the  effect  of  rain  in  the  higher  districts. 

Trieste  can  boast  of  few  curiosities  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  a  stranger.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  under  the 
name  of  Tergeste,  Among  the  few  remains  of  its  former 
consequence  are  an  old  gateway,  and  some  columns, 
basso  relievos  and  inscriptions  in  the  walls  of  the 
cathedral,  which  was  probably  built  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  temple.  On  a  large  stone  in  the  market-place 
is  an  inscription  commemorating  the  merits  of  one  Fa- 
bius  Severus,  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Pius.  He  was  honoured  with  an  equestrian  statue, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  erected  in  the  most  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  city  of  Tergeste^  by  his  fellow  citizens; 
and  their  decree  is  inscribed  on  the  base,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  gratitude  and  approbation  which  they  bore  to  his 
illustrious  character. 
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KL,  .  NOVEMBR 
HISPANIVS  LENTVLVS  .  NEPOS  II  VIR. 
IVR  .  Die  V  .  F. 

Fabium  Severxtm  clarissimum  virum  multa  jam- 
pridem  in  remp,  nostram  heneficia  contulisse,  ut  qui  d 
prima  sua  statim  cetate  id  egerit  uti  in  tuendd  patrid  sua, 
el  dignitate  et  eloquentid  cresseret,  nam  ita  multas  et 
magnijicas  causas  puhl.  aput.  optimum  Principem  Anto- 
ninum  Aug.  Pium  adseruisse,  egisse,  vicisse,  sine  ullo 
(quidem)  cerarii  nostri  impendio,  ut  quamvis  admodum 
adolescenSy  senilihus  tamen  et  perfectis  operibus  ac  factis, 
patriain  suam,  nosque  insuper,  sihi  universos  ohstrinserit : 
Nunc  verb  tarn  grandi  henejicio,  tam  saluhri  ingenio,  tarn 
perpetud  utilitate  remp,  n.  adfecisse  ut  omnia  prcece- 
dentia  facta  sua  quamquam  immensa  et  eximia  sint,  facile 
superdrit,  nam  in  hoc  quoque  mirahilem  esse  cv.  ( clarissimi 
virij  benevolentiam  (virtutem)  quod  cotidie  in  benefaciendo 
et  in  patrid  sua  tuendd  ipse  se  vincat,  et  idcirco  quamvis  pro 
mensurd  beneficiorum  ejus,  impares  in  referendd  gratid  si- 
mus;  interim  tamen  pro  tempore  vel  facultate  ut  adjuvet 
scepe  factur,,  rem  venerandam  (remunerandam)  esse  cv. 
benevolentiam:  non  ut  ilium  proniorem  habeamus,  aliut 
enim  vir  ita  natus  non  potest  facere,  sed  ut  nosjudicantibus 
gratos  prccbeamus  et  dignos  tali  decore  talique  prcesidio 
a.F.P.D.E.R.i.c.  (quod fieri  placuerit  de  ed  re  ita 
censuerunt)  primo  censente  Calfurnio  (Calpurnio)  certo 
(spatio)  cum  fabivs  .  severvs  .  vir  amplissimus  adquecla- 
rissimus  tantd  pietate,  tantaque  adfectione  remp.  n.  am^ 
plexus  sit;  itaquepro  minimis  inaximisque  commodis  pins 
^xcubitor  (excubit)  atque  omnem  prcestantiam  auxerit  (as- 
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seruerai)  ut  manifestum  sit  id  eum  agere,  ut  non  modo 
nobis,  sed  proximis  quoque  civitatihus  declaratum  velit 
esse  si  non  aliquant  patrice  suce  graliam  et  civilia  studia 
quce  ineo  quamvis  admodumjuvene  jam  sint  per  acta  atque 
perfecta :  ac  senatoriam  dignitatem  hac  maxime  ex 
causa  concupivisse  uti  patriam  suam  cum  ornatam  turn 
ah  omnibus  injuriis  (imperils)  tutam  defensamque  serva- 
ret  (prcestaret)  interim  aput  judices  a  Ccesare  datos, 
interim  aput  ipsum  Imperatorem  causis  publicis  patro-^ 
cinando  quas  cum  justitid  divini  Principis  tum  sud 
eximid  ac  prudentissimd  oratione  sejnper  ad  nos  (nobis) 
cum  victorid  firmiores  remisit  ex  proximo  vero  ut  ma- 
nifestatur  carminibus  literisque  Antonini  Aug,  Pii,  tam 
feliciter  desiderium  publicum  aput  eum  sit  prosecutus  im~ 
petrando  uti  carni,  catalique  adtributi  a  Divo  Augusta 
Pio  reip,  nostrm  prout  qui  meruissent  talia  (vita)  absque 
censu  per  jEdilitatis  gradum  in  curiam  nostram  admitte- 
rentur  (ac  per  hoc  civitatem  Romanam  adipiscerentur)  et 
aerarium  nostrum  jam  ditatum  complevit  (ditavit  et  curiam 
complevit)  et  universam  R,  P,  N»  cum  eo  mceniis  ampli- 
avit,  admittendo  ad  honorum  communionem  et  usurpa^ 
tionem,  RomantE  Civitatis  ut  optimum  et  locupletissimum 
quevnque  ut  scilicet  qui  olim  erant  tantum  in  redditu 
pecuniario,  nunc  et  in  illo  ipso  duplici  quidem  per  hono^ 
rari(B  numerationem  reperiantur  ut  et  ipsi  sint  cum  quibus 
munera  decurionatus  ut  paucis  jam  onerosa  honeste 
de  piano  compartiamur  (compartiantur)  ad  cujus  quidem 
gratiam  habendam  ut  in  scecula  permansuram  ejusmodi 
beneficio  oportuerat  quidem  si  fieri  posset,  ac  si  verecundia 
clarissimi  viri  permitteret  nniversos  nos  nohilium  ire  et 
gratis  (gratias)  legitimas  lA^,  fei)  juxta  optimum  princi" 
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pern  agere:  sed  quoniam  cerium  est  nolis  anerosum  ei 
fulurmn  tale  nostrum  officium  illud  certe  proxime 
fieri  oportuno  triumpho  statuam  auratam  equestrem 
primo  quoque  tempore  in  celeberrima  nostro  urhis  parte 
(fori  nostri  parte )  poni,  et  in  hasi  ejus  hanc  nostram  con- 
sensionem  atqiieJioc  decretum  inscribi,  uti  ad  poster  osnostros 
tam  voluntas  amplissimi  viri  quam  facta,  permaneant, 
petique  d  Fabio  viro  egregio  patre  Sever i  (vero  egre-^ 
gio  viro  patris  SeveriJ  uti  qimndoquidem  et  commentum 
hoc  ipsius  sit  promdentice  (provideniia )  qua  Remp,  N» 
infatigahili  curd  gubernat,  et  hoc prius  (pius)  publicibe- 
neficii  quod  (talem)  et  nobis  et  imperio  civem  procreavit 
atque  formavit  cujus  opera  studioque  id  (et)  ornatiores^ 
ettutiores  in  dies  nos  magis  magisque  sentiamus  uti  (ut)  ^ 
ea  placuisse  in  hanc  rem  ( additum )  ad  sensum  suum 
legari  mandarique  (permittat  sibij  uti  gratias  publice 
clarissimo  viro  mandaiu  nostro  agat  et  gaudium  univer- 
sorum  singulorumque  ac  voluntatem  ut  magister  talium 
rerum  in  notitiam  ejus  perferat  censuerunt.* 

*  I  have  compared  the  copy  of  this  inscription  recorded  by  Gruter, 
"with  the  one  I  procured  at  Trieste,  and  marked  their  differences . 
between  parenthesis. 
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FROM  TRIESTE  TO  POLA. 


ITINERARY 


Miles. 

Trieste  to  Capo  d'Istria    -    12       This  journey  was 

Pirano     -    --    --    -10  performed  by  sea.  I 

Omago    ------    10  slept  at  Omago,  Citta 

Citta  Nova  -----    10  Nova,  Rovigno,  and 

Parenza  ------      7  Pola;    at   each  of 

Rovigno       -----    10  which  places  Handed 

Fasana    -    --    --    -18  and  found  good  beds. 

PoLA  7 


84 


* 
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JOURNAL  OP  A  TOUR 

FROM 

TRIESTE  TO  POLA. 


fWlHE  taste,  and  I  may  say,  enthusiasm,  which 
I  have  ever  felt  for  the  remains  of  antiquity,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Greek  or  Roman  origin,  induced 
me  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  visiting  some 
Roman  antiquities,  at  a  place  called  Pola,  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  in  the  territory  of  Istria. 

On  my  arrival  at  Trieste  I  presented  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  Sir  Robert  Keith,  our  minister  at 
Vienna,  to  Mr.  Stanley,  the  British  consul.  This 
gentleman  I  was  afterwards  fortunate  euough  to  have 
as  my  companion  to  Pola. 

We  hired  a  strong  boat,  manned  by  six  sailors, 
and  furnished  with  an  awning  to  protect  us  from  the 
weather.  For  eleven  zequins  the  master  engaged  to 
take  us  to  Pola,  to  remain  there  two  days,  and  to 
bring  us  back  to  Trieste.  I  gave  the  sailors  two 
zequins  for  huona  aiano, 

Saturday  October  25.  We  set  sail  at  half  past 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  in  going  out  of  the  harbour 
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were  gratified  with  an  animated  scene,  both  before  and 
behind  us.    Several  Russian  privateers  were  then  en- 
tering the  port  with  Turkish  prizes,  and  saluting  the 
Commodore;  and  their  salutes  were  returned  by  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  as  well  as  the  gunS  of  the  fort. 
Having  a  favourable  wind  we  arrived  in  four  hours  at 
Pirano,  which  is  twenty  miles  from  Trieste.    The  Ve- 
netian territory  approaches  near  to  Trieste;  their  town 
of  Muja  being  only  five  miles  distant.    Afterwards  we 
passed  Capo  d'Istria,  situated  in  a  deep  bay ;  and  a  little 
farther,  Isola :  these  are  the  only  towns  of  any  con- 
sequence between  Trieste  and  Pirano.    The  coast  is 
mountainous,   and  chiefly  cultivated  with  vines  and 
olives.    The  strata  of  stone  are  curious,  in  many  places 
so  exactly  resembling  walls  as  to  deceive  the  eye.  On 
an  eminence,  overlooking  the  sea,  is  the  church  of 
Pirano,  the  foundations  of  which  are  secured  by  a  strong- 
wall,  built  at  a  vast  expense.    As  the  wind  freshened, 
we  were  there  detained  half  an  hour,  when  we  again 
put  to  sea,  and  reached  Citta  Nova  at  half  past  seven  in 
the  evening.    Our  watermen  were  obliged  to  ply  at 
their  oars  for  the  last  twenty  miles.    Signora  Ludovica, 
our  hostess,  to  whom  we  applied  for  a  lodging,  was  gone 
to  bed ;  but  having  made  a  good  dinner  on  board,  we  were 
not  impatient  for  our  supper.  It  was,  however,  prepared 
for  us  with  a  degree  of  good  humour,  which  we  seldom 
find  in  those  who  are  unexpectedly  roused  from  their 
first  sleep  by  a  company  of  strangers.    The  beds  were 
excellent,  and  a  perfect  contrast  to  those  which  I  had 
^0  long  been  accustomed  to  during  my  tour  in  Germany, 
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Monday  October  27.  We  proceeded  on  our  voyage  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  passing  by  Parenza,  reached 
Rovigno  a  little  after  noon.  Beyond  Pirano  the  soil 
became  more  stony  and  barren,  producing  little  except 
low  coppice  wood,  juniper  bushes,  &c.  intermingled  ia 
different  parts,  especially  about  Rovigno,  with  olives. 
As  the  wind  would  not  suffer  us  to  continue  our  voyage, 
we  amused  ourselves  with  ^valking  about  the  town  and 
its  vicinity.  Rovigno  is  the  largest  place  on  the  coast 
between  Trieste  and  Pola.  The  church  is  agreeably  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence,  commanding  an  extensive  sea  view. 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  George  and  St.  Euphemia.  The 
latter  saint  is  celebrated  for  her  voyage  from  Venice 
hither  in  a  stone  boat.  The  edifice  is  well  built  with  the 
stone  of  the  country,  and  in  its  walls  I  observed  parts  of 
two  ancient  friezes,  though  in  a  bad  style. 

The  place  appears  very  populous,  and  provisions  are 
much  cheaper  than  at  Trieste.  Meat  sells  here  at  three 
half-pence  the  pound,  and  fish  at  fifteen  sous,  which  at 
Trieste  cost  forty-five.  The  peasants  wear  very  large 
gold  or  gilt  ear-rings,  and  their  dress  on  feast  days  is 
extremely  picturesque.  We  obtained  two  good  and 
roomy  beds,  as  well  as  a  vei'y  clean  lodging,  at  Signora 
Laura's. 

Tuesday  October  28.  Endeavoured  to  proceed,  but 
the  Sirocco  blowing  hard,  with  a  heavy  rain,  we  could 
get  no  farther  than  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Wednesday  October  29.  Wind  and  weather  proving 
favourable,  we  yielded  to  our  impatience  by  sailing  at 
four  in  the  morning,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  reaching 
the  desired  port  in  five  hours  and  a  half.    In  our  course 
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the  coast  grew  more  barren,  being  chiefly  covered  with 
the  juniper  bush,  and  a  variety  of  aromatic  herbs. 
Great  quantities  of  juniper  berries  are  collected  here  in 
the  summer,  and  sent  to  England  and  different  parts  of 
the  continent.  They  are  reckoned  superior  in  flavour 
to  those  of  other  countries. 

We  continued  at  Pola  the  remainder  of  the  day,  en- 
joying the  balmy  air  of  the  country,  and  admiring  the 
wonderful  relics  of  antiquity  which  are  shut  up  in  this 
secluded  spot.    After  hunting  some  time  in  vain  for  a 
tolerable  lodging,  we  were  at  length  advised  to  apply 
to  the  reverend  inhabitants  of  the  Franciscan  Convent, 
who,  with  the  benevolence  becoming  their  profession, 
kindly  received  us  and  our  suite  into  their  cloister. 
When  we  had  dined,  we  revisited  the  ancient  relics, 
and  continued  with  them  till  night  obliged  us  to  retire 
to  our  cells.    The  fraternity  was  small,  consisting  only 
of  three  members;  who  complained  with  much  less 
reason  of  their  poverty,  than  of  the  dullness  of  their 
situation.    The  latter  complaint  may  indeed  be  true ; 
for  the  village  seems  to  contain  within  its  walls  neither 
society  nor  comforts.    They  indulge,  however,  a  liberty 
of  manners,  and  an  inattention  to  their  vows,  which  ill 
accord  with  the  strictness  of  their  outward  holy  pro- 
fession.   One  of  them,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  sel- 
fishness, endeavoured  to  persuade  Mr.  Stanley's  Italian 
servant  to  spend  the  evening  v/ith  him,  and  to  partake 
of  those  pleasures,  which  he  pursued  when  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  convent.    His  invitation  may  be  given  in 
his  own  words.    Venite  con  me,  avremo  sia  sera  una  hella 
Tafjazza,  e  beveremo  ivno  fiasco  cli  vino  eccellente,  e 
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saremo  tanto  tanto  allegri.  As  the  attention  of  the 
domestic  to  his  master  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
the  jovial  invitation,  the  monk,  who  was  determined 
not  to  sally  forth  alone,  seduced  one  of  his  brethren 
to  join  in  the  expedition.  How  they  spent  the  time 
of  their  absence  from  the  convent,  their  appearance 
and  behaviour  sufficiently  shewed  on  their  return. 
One  was  so  intoxicated  as  to  fall  into  the  fire,  and  fur- 
nished a  ridiculous  scene  to  our  servants.  However, 
this  offence  against  their  rules  was  washed  away  by 
confession  and  absolution  the  next  morning. 

Pola  is  situated  on  a  promontory,  and  forms  nearly 
an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  imperial  seaports  of 
Fiume  and  Trieste.*    The  port  is,  without  exception, 

*  «  Pohf  uhlma  cttta    Italia,  di  qua  daW  Arsa,  dove  VIstria  slspingepiu 
avanti  nell*  AdrtaticOf  e  cost  feltcemente  shuata,  che  non  e  maravtglia  st 
*  ^  grande  gia  fosse,  e  doviziosa,  come  le  sue  antichita  infallibllmente  dimostrano, 
«  Siede  In  capo  a  un  ampto  seno,  capace  di  dar  ricetto,  non  ad  una  solamenttt 
**  ma  a  piu  Jlotte,    Formasi  il  seno  dal  Continent e  a  destra,  e  da  una  lingua 
**  di  terra  a  sinistra,  venendone  a  riuscire  un  incomparibil  porto,  sicurissimo  da 
*Uutti  i  venti.     La  Bocca  e  a  ponente;  ha  poco  piu  di  me%%o  miglio  di 
larghezza,  et  potrebbe  di  qua  e  di  la  facilmente  anche  da  nemici  guardarsi. 
Da  gV  insulti  del  vento,  resta  difesa  per  la  punta  d*una  Isola,  o  sia  d*un 
"  hngo  scoglio  detto  Brioni,    II  fondo  e  ottimo  tenitore,  e  molto  n*  avanzaper 
**  ogni  gran  nave  da  guerra.    Galere  e  bastimenti  grossi  vanno  si  presso  a 
<*  terra,  che  potrebbero  in  piu  luoghi  buttar  ponte,  e  caricare  e  scaricare,  can 
tutto  commodo,    Dalla  bocca  alia  citta,  e  distanza  presso  che  di  tre  miglia, 
"  Ha  dentro  tre  Isolette,  disposte  per  largo,  in  una  delle  quale,  detta  di 
"  S'*  Andrea  J  piantando   un  forte,  si  potrebbe  facilmente  impedire  V  ulterior 
*^  passaggio  a  i  legni  grossi,  che  per  internarsi  hanno  un  sol  canale,  tra  essa  e 
**  quella  di  St.  Pietro.    Ve  altresi  una  lingua  di  terra,  osia peninsoletta,  che 
*^fa  nuovo  riparo,  da  un  lato,  e  piu  addentro,  presso  la  citta,  altra  Isola  che  e 
"  tutta  inse'vata,  e  coperta  d^ulivi,    Di  parte  e  d^ altra  il  mare  s*allarga,  e 
*'  su  la  dritta  della  citta  assai  s*inoltra»*    Scipio  Majei, 
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one  of  the  most  commodious  I  ever  beheld,  either  for 
the  reception  and  mooring  of  a  large  fleet  of  war,  or 
vessels  of  commerce.  From  the  entrance  to  the  walls 
of  the  town,  the  distance  is  nearly  three  miles:  it  then 
becomes  in  a  manner  land-locked,  and  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  capacious  lake.  The  water  is  so  deep, 
that  large  vessels  may  anchor  safely  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  shore.  Were  there  not  other  proofs  of  its  ancient 
grandeur,  these  local  advantages  would  be  sufficient  to 
shew  that  the  Romans  used  Pola  as  a  port  of  peculiar 
safety  for  their  fleets.  Its  position,  nearly  opposite  the 
celebrated  station  of  Ravenna,  enabled  them  to  com- 
mand the  gulph,  and  formed  an  essential  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  communication  between  Italy  and 
Germany.  Its  antiquity  is  so  remote,  that  some  writers 
have  ascribed  its  origin  to  the  Colchians.  J  Afterwards 
it  received  the  name  of  Pietas  Julia,  and  was,  probably, 
one  of  the  many  colonies  established  throughout  Italy 
by  Augustus.*!*  A  comparison  of  its  architectural  re- 
mains with  others,  which  cs^n  be  assigned  to  the  aera 
of  Augustus,  will  help  to  ascertain  the  period  of  its 
splendour.  The  style  of  the  Arena  much  resembles 
that  of  the  famous  aqueduct  in  Languedoc,  called  the 
Pont  de  Garde,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  by  Agrippa ;  and  there  is  a  simi- 

J  "  Dl  quanta  fosse  anttca  fa  V  indlzio  il  grido,  che  fno  a  tempi  di  Mela  e 
di  Strahone,  correa  d^essere  stata  fundata  da  Colchis* 

•j*  "  Che  ne  pr'imi  anrii  deW  Imperlo  cUta  splendtda  fosse  e  superiore  all* 
**  aJtre  de  suot  contornt,  appare  dalV  essersi  stata  condotta  colon'ia^  o  per  Cesare 
"  0  per  jlugusto,  e  disttnta  in  oltre  ed  onorata  daJl^  una  d^essi  al  nome  di  Pietas 

Julia,  come  sUmpara  da  Plinio,'* 
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larity  between  the  temples  at  Pola,  and  the  Maison 
Quarree  at  Nimes,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  about 
the  same  age.  This  comparison  is  corroborated  by  an 
inscription  still  extant  on  the  temple. 

The  retired  situation  of  Pola,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  gulph,  and  the  slight  notice  which  it  has  obtained 
from  ancient  and  modern  writers,  are  doubtless  the 
reasons  why  it  is  so  little  known,  and  so  seldom  visited. 
The  only  modern  author  I  have  yet  found,  who  treats 
of  this  remarkable  place,  is  Count  Scipio  MafFei.  In 
his  work  entitled  Verona  Illustrata,  he  concludes  his 
fourth  volume  with  a  laboured  dissertation  on  the  Arena^, 
and  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  was  anciently  used  as  a 
theatre,  not  as  an  amphitheatre.  The  other  antiquities, 
namely,  the  temple  and  the  triumphal  arch,  he  barely 
mentions.  In  a  few  years  I  hope  these  noble  remains 
will  be  better  known  to  the  public,  and  their  features 
secured  from  the  chance  of  future  accidents,  by  faithful 
delineations.  I  have  heard  that  a  French  architect  has 
^ilready  made  drawings,  plans,  and  elevations  of  the 
principal  buildings,  with  a  design  to  publish  them  ]  and 
that  the  same  was  done  last  year  by  Mr.  Harrison,  ah 
English  architect,  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Soon  after  I  entered  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  I  was 
struck  with  the  noble  and  majestic  pile  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, rising  amidst  a  grove  of  olives  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  perfectly  detached  from  the  town,  and  any  other 
building.  At  this  distance  it  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  magnificent  palace,  newly  built;  the  stone  being 
nearly  white,  as  if  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  mason.* 

^  La  hellez%a  delV  apparenza  si  accresce  anche  moJlo  tiel  di  fuori^  dalla 
lianche%za  ddla  pktra ;  e  J  a  conservazione  e  tanto  piu  ammirabth,  quanta 
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It  disclosed  new  beauties  as  we  approached;  and  as  we 
were  held  for  a  time  "  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,"  by 
some  delays  in  landing',  we  felt  no  common  degree  of 
eagerness  and  curiosity,  till  we  found  ourselves  within 
its  magic  circle. 

At  length  arrived  within  its  walls,  we  contemplated, 
with  silent  astonishment,  this  truly  wonderful  and 
majestic  pile ;  nor  did  we  find  less  to  admire  in  its  de- 
lightful situation,  as  we  caught  through  its  arches  a 
view  of  the  whole  bay  and  adjacent  country.  Scipio 
Maffei  gives  the  following  account  of  its  dimensions. 
Its  length  from  one  entrance  gate  to  the  other  is  370 
Venetian  feet,  its  breadth  300,  and  its  circuit  11 10, 
The  height  towards  the  sea  is  86.  Its  architecture 
resembles  the  Tuscan  or  Doric.  The  stones  are 
roughly  hewn,  and  laid  without  any  regard  to  size. 
No  cement  was  used,  but  the  courses  were  joined  as  at 
E,ome,  with  cramps  of  metal,  which  have  been  removed, 
though  the  marks  are  still  visible.  The  number  of 
arcades  is  seventy-two,  corresponding  with  those  in  the 
Arena  at  Verona,  though  the  proportions  are  not  the  same. 
The  two  gates  are  opposite  each  other,  and  larger  than 
the  rest  of  the  arches.  In  one  respect,  however,  it 
differs  from  any  other  Arena  I  have  seen ;  in  the  front 
towards  the  sea  are  two  towers,  connected  with  the 
walls  of  the  circle,  but  projecting  beyond  them:  the 
purpose  of  these  appendages  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.  On  the  summit  appear  traces  of  a 
conduit  to  collect  the  water,  there  being  a  circle  of 

ehe  tutto  II  rk'tnto  e  Isolator  e  non  congiunto  nel  dl  dentro  a  muro  aJcuno  con 
fui  si  kgh'h 
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stones,  hollowed  like  pipes,  which  were  sustained  by 
stone  pedestals.  A  channel  is  thus  left  between  them 
and  the  cornice,  which  is  also  perforated  at  certain  dis- 
tances. The  structure  consists  of  three  stories;  the  two 
lower  formed  into  arcades,  the  upper  with  openings 
like  square  windows.  Between  both  are  pilasters  of  the 
Doric  or  Tuscan  order.  The  inside  walls  are  smooth, 
and  being  without  projections,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  seats,  and  other  internal  conveniences,  were 
formed  of  wood.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and 
the  back  front  has  only  two  stories,  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  rendering  the  lower  range  of  arcades  unneces- 
sary. It  has  suffered  but  little  since  the  time  that  the 
description  of  Scipio  MafFei  was  written,  and  may  justly 
be  termed  a  miracolo  de  conservazione,  for  it  is  the 
most  perfect  I  have  seen.  I  am  not  architect  or  anti- 
quary enough  to  determine  whether  it  was  designed  for 
a  theatre  or  amphitheatre ;  though  I  confess  the  argu- 
ments of  MafFei  have  not  convinced  me  that  it  was 
used  for  theatrical  representations.  Doubtless  it  was 
intended  for  some  noble  purpose,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  Roman  antiquity 
existing.  In  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be  coiir 
sidered,  it  is  alike  extraordinary  for  its  perfect  pre^ 
servation,  the  singularities  of  its  architecture,  so  different 
from  that  of  all  other  Aren(s;^  its  light  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance, the  freshness  of  the  stone,  and  the  admirable 
beauty  of  its  situation, 

*  Per  altro  U  giro  tutto  e  intero  a  sano,  e  qulvi  unlcamente  goder  si  puo 
Veffetlo  incredihile  e  inesplicahihy  che  fa  al  occhio,  e  per  di  fuorly  e  per  di 
dentroi  un  si  fatto  sontuoso  giroy  con  tutte  k  sue  aperture,  e  in  tutta  la  5U(i 
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On  digging,  subterraneous  passages  have  been  found 
beneath;  w  hich  were  perhaps  either  intended  as  sewers, 
or  as  receptacles  for  the  wild  beasts.  Without,  and 
not  far  distant,  is  a  spring  of  fresh  water,*  round  which 
is  a  semicircle  of  stones,  apparently  antique. 

The  two  temples  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
near  the  market-place;  and  the  view  of  them  is  con- 
fined, and  in  a  great  degree  injured,  by  the  adjoining 
buildings. f  One  is  very  perfect.  The  other,  which 
seems  to  have  been  of  similar  proportions  and  archi- 
tecture, has  been  much  dilapidated  to  build  the  town- 
hall,  so  that  the  back  part  only  is  visible.  The  sera  of 
these  structures  is  ascertained  by  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  originally  in  letters  of  bronze,  but  of 
which  the  traces  alone  remain. 

ROMiE  ET  AVGVSTO  CAESARI  DIVI  F.  PATRI  PATRIAE. 

The  architecture  is  Corinthian :  the  facjade  consists 
of  an  open  portico,  of  four  columns,  in  front;  two  more 
in  the  second  row ;  and  two  pilasters  against  the  walls 
of  the  temple.  Marks  of  an  oval  medallion,  probably 
bronze,  appear  on  the  building.     The  learned  differ 

altezza,  non pregiudicato  nel  fondo  dall'  oltragg'w  di  terreno  portatOy  che  venga  a 
coprirne  una  parte^  come  a  Roma  e  seguito  e  a  Verona* 

*  QuWii  tra  essa  e  I* Arenas  a  pocht  pass't  dal  mare,  e  una  sorgente  di  luon 
acqua,  moUo  abondanie,  e  chi  ha  intorno  un  semicirchio  di  gradlni,  lavoratovi, 
moUo  d*Antico, 

t  ^SS'^  sussiste  il  tempio,  e  cost  dell  altro  contiguo,  e  effatto  simile  e 
corrispondente  la  posterior  parte ;  ne  saprei  dire  in  qual  altro  luogo  veggansi 
capitelli,  e  cornici,  e  fregj  Corinfii,  di  ddicato  intaglio^  cosi  ripieni  e  cost 
£onfervati* 
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with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  cokitnns,  whether  they 
are  marble  or  composition.  Their  appearance  is,  in- 
deed, like  composition;  but  they  may  possibly  be 
formed  of  a  species  of  marble,  which  does  not  bear  the 
heat,  loses  its  colour,  and  peels  off.  The  friezes  and 
cornice  are  exquisitely  wrought,  and  of  unrivalled 
beauty  :  they  are  of  the  Istrian  stone,  and  may  be  justly 
termed  master-pieces  of  the  art. 

The  triumphal  arch,  or  ancient  gateway,  now  called 
Porta  Aurea,  stands  in  another  part  of  the  town.  Its 
form  and  its  inscription  are  still  perfect ;  though  the 
disjointed  state  of  some  of  the  stones  seems  to  announce 
its  speedy  ruin,  unless  a  little  attention  is  paid  to  its 
preservation.  It  bears  five  inscriptions,  marking  its 
jera  and  erector.    Below  is  a  sketch  of  the  upper  part. 


I. 

2. 

s. 

JL.  SERGIUS. 

SALVIA 

L.  8E!IGIUS 

CN.  SERGIUS  C.  F* 

C.  F. 

L.F. 

POSTUMA 

AED.  II.  VIR. 

AED,  II.  VIR. 

LEPIDUS  AED. 

SERGI. 

QUINQ. 

TR.  MIL.  LEG  . 

C  .  XXIX. 

SALVIA.  POSTUMA.  SERGI.  DE.  SUA.  PEC  UNI  A. 


On  the  pedestals  1,  2,  3,  I  imagine  the  busts  or 
statues  of  the  persons  commemorated,  were  placed. 
It  is  supported  by  two  Corinthian  columns.  On 
each  side  of  the  arch  is  a  figure  of  Fame,  as  usually 
represented;  and  at  each  end  of  the  frieze  are  basso 
relievos  of  chariots,  bigse,  and  military  trophies.  In 
the  centre,  under  the  arch-way,  is  the  basso  relievo  of 
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an  eagle  grasping  in  its  talons  a  serpent ;  and  the  rest 
of  it  is  divided  into  compartments  of  paterae,  &c.  &c* 
The  whole  is  constructed  with  the  stone  of  the  country ; 
and  the  workmanship  is  good,  though  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  temples. 

These  are  all  the  remains  now  extant  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Pola.  But  numberless  fragments  of  columns, 
basso  relievos,  inscriptions,  &c.  8cc.  scattered  in  the 
walls,  and  through  the  streets,  prove  that  it  was 
adorned  with  many  more  structures,  perhaps  equal  in 
beauty  to  those  which  are  still  left.  Till  within  the 
last  century  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  theatre  were  to 
be  seen,  nobly  situated  on  an  adjacent  hill,  the  same 
distance  from  the  tpwn  on  one  side,  as  the  amphi-. 
theatre  on  the  other.  But  Antonio  de  Yille  caused  it 
to  be  demolished,  to  erect  the  fortress  with  the  mate- 
rials. Ashamed,  however,  of  his  own  gothic  barbarity, 
he  endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself,  by  alleging  that 
it  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  lightning. 

Scipio  Maffei  quotes  the  following  notice  relative  to 
Pola  from  a  manuscript  in  his  possession,  dated  iu 
1303.  Et  habet  ibi  duo  antiqua  Palatia,  scilicet  ladrum  et 
Harenunif  et  Palatium  unnm,  in  plated  civiiatis,  et  quas- 
dam  alias  domos :  et  quicmnque  accipit  aliquem  lapidem  de 
dictis  Palatiis  ladri  et  Hareim,  pro  quolibet  lapide,  qiiem 
accipit,  solvit  domino  Pairiarchce  (of  Aquileia)  Bizantios 
centum.  He  observes,  Bella  notizia  e  questa,  die  in- 
segna,  come  ne  gli  oscuri  tempi  assai  piu  tal  volta  si  pose 
cura  nella  conservazione  delle  antichita,  die  ne  piu  illu^ 
minati  non  si  e  fatto.  Si  dice  diera  d' or  dine  Corintio, 
€  di  opera  e  di  pielre  richissimo,  con  gran  numero  di 
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colonne,  e  doppie  scale,  e  con  ornamenti  di  parte,  e  di 
fenestre  dentro  e  fuori. 

Near  the  castle  I  saw  a  few  marble  fragments  of  this 
building-,  which  was  then  called  the  ladrum.  Four 
columns,  now  in  the  church  della  Salute  at  Venice, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  this  theatre. 

In  the  market-place  are  several  inscriptions.  I 
observed  also  a  basso  relievo  of  Hercules,  in  the  walls 
of  an  house;  and  that  of  iEsculapius,  in  the  outer  wall 
of  the  town.  Signor  Giacomo  Antonio  Lombardo, 
Cancelliere  di  Sanitd,  at  Pola,  has  preserved  copies  of 
the  ancient  inscriptions  found  here,  as  well  as  of  those 
on  the  triumphal  arch  and  temple.  This  gentleman 
gave  us  all  possible  information  and  assistance  in 
our  researches. 

The  present  town  cannot  boast  either  of  the  number 
or  opulence  of  its  inhabitants.  In  summer,  the  air  is 
considered  as  unhealthy,  but  this  defect  is  perhaps 
rather  owing  to  the  bad  living  of  the  people,  aud  the 
uncultivated  state  of  the  country,  than  to  the  situation. 
I  saw  no  marshes,  nor  stagnant  water.  The  country  is 
hilly,  the  soil  stony,  and  abounding  in  various  species  of 
aromatic  herbs  ;  but  the  natural  advantages  which  both 
the  sea  and  land  afford,  are  neglected.  La  pesca  e 
molto  ricca,  ne  altro  manca  in  sommo  al  paese,  se  non 
jjopolazione  e  operositd. 

The  wine  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  made 
from  a  black  Muscat  grape,  is  delicious,  and  well  de-* 
serves  the  appellation  of  nectar.  The  soil  also  pro- 
duces fine  olives. 
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I  saw  some  soldiers  in  the  town,  who  were  habited  in 
the  Sclavonian  dress,  like  the  peasants.  All  the  country 
people  carry  guns.    Game  is  tolerably  plentiful. 

An  inscription  on  a  house  in  the  great  square  indi- 
cates a  curious  union  of  professions.  Qui  si  fa  la  barba, 
e  caffe.    Here  they  shave,  and  make  coffee. 

I  was  shewn  some  medals  found  here ;  but  none  were 
well  preserved.  They  chiefly  began  with  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  continued  in  succession  to  the  later  ages. 

The  high  mountain  lying  on  the  borders  of  Istria,  on 
the  land  side,  which  forms  a  striking  object  in  every 
point  of  view,  is  called  the  Monte  Maggiore* 

Thursday  October  30.  Having  again  visited  the 
antiquities,  we  quitted  Pola  a  little  before  eleven  in  the 
morning,  and  arrived  at  Rovigno  about  five  in  the 
afternoon.  The  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  sea,  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  vessels, 
and  the  beautiful  transparency  of  the  water,  rendered 
our  voyage  highly  delightful.  On  approaching  Rovigno, 
we  descried  a  pretty  convent,  situated  on  the  margin  of 
the  sea,  which  we  had  not  before  perceived,  in  con- 
j>equence  of  our  departure  at  so  early  an  hour. 

Friday  October  31.  We  sailed  from  Rovigno  at 
half  past  six  in  the  morning,  and  passing  by  Parenza  and 
Citta  Nova,  we  reached  Omago  at  half  past  two  in  the 
afternoon.  While  our  dinner  was  preparing,  we  walked  a 
mile  or  two  into  the  country.  The  soil  in  some  places 
is  rich,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  produces  corn, 
wine,  and  oil.  Our  lodging  was  not  so  good  as  in  other 
places;  yet  we  had  so  little  reason  to  complain,  that  we 
declined  the  obliging  offer  of  a  gentleman  of  the  place, 
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who  invited  us  to  his  house.  Omago  is  part  of  a  bish- 
opric, of  which  the  see  is  fixed  at  Citta  Nova.  From 
the  appearance  of  its  walls,  the  town  was  once  more 
respectable  than  at  present.  There  are  numerous 
chapels  in  its  vicinity.  We  met  two  travelling  Cala- 
brese,  one  of  whom  was  among  the  few  that  escaped 
in  the  dreadful  earthquakes  of  1783.  There  is  a  large 
company  of  these  people,  who  make  annual  trading 
voyages  to  this  district,  and  some  of  their  cargoes 
amount  to  five  or  six  thousand  pounds.  On  landing, 
they  disperse  themselves  in  small  parties,  and  having 
disposed  of  their  merchandise,  return  loaded  with  thQ 
productions  of  the  country. 

Saturday  November  1.  Left  Omago  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  in  two  hours  reached  Pirano.  At  eleven 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  relanding  at  Trieste,  after  a 
most  pleasing  and  interesting  excursion  of  seven  days. 
We  perceived  a  very  sensible  difi'erence  in  the  climate^ 
on  approaching  the  mountains  which  tower  above 
Trieste.  As  it  was  a  festival,  the  numerous  vessels  in 
the  harbour,  decked  out  with  the  ensigns  of  their  re- 
spective nations,  formed  a  gayer  scene  than  any  which 
had  occurred  during  our  expedition ;  though  the  situation 
of  the  port  appeared  much  inferior  to  many  which  we 
had  observed  on  the  coast  of  Istria. 

Having  made  proper  preparations  before  our  de- 
parture, and  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions  and  other 
necessaries,  we  escaped  those  inconveniences  to  which 
travellers  are  often  exposed  by  their  want  of  foresight. 
We  lived  as  luxuriously  as  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Pola;  nec  ultra  quidem  ApiciuSy  for  every  day  we  pur- 
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chased  of  the  fisheimen  at  sea  abundance  of  the  largest 
and  most  delicious  red  mullets,  which  my  Neapolitan 
servant  Giro  Papaglia  dressed  with  equal  skill  and 
taste.  The  wine,  along  the  whole  coast,  is  much  better 
that  at  Trieste;  and  that  of  Pola  in  particular,  being 
made  from  a  red  Muscat  grape,  is  of  a  very  superior 
flavour.  All  that  we  drank  was  new,  and  the  genuine 
juice  of  the  grape.  It  is  called  Rifosco.  But  I  must 
dwell  no  more  on  this  subject,  lest  I  should  appear  JEpiCM?£ 
de  grege  porcusj  and  it  should  be  thought  that  I  made 
the  voyage  more  to  regale  myself  on  mullets,  than  to 
examine  antiquities. 
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ITINERARY  FROM  TRIESTE  TO  VENICE 
AND  FLORENCE. 


Places*  Miles.    Time,       Inns,  3fC. 

H.  M. 


From  Trieste 
S.  Croce 
Monfalcone 
Nogaredo 
Udiiie 
Codroisso 
'  Pordannone 
Sacile- 
Conegliano 
Treviso 
Mestre 
Venice 


To  Ferrara,  - 
Ceuto,  - 
Bologna  • 

Florence 


10 

2 

45 

14 

2 

20 

14 

2 

20 

14 

2 

10 

14 

2 

20 

4 

8 

1 

25 

15 

2 

30 

15 

2 

30 

13 

2 

7 

2 

Croce  di  Malta. 

Post-house,  good. 
A  large  town. 
By  water. 


I     102t  19  15 

63t  14  15 
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JOURNAL  OP  A  TOUR 

JROM 

TRIESTE  TO  UDINE,  TREVISO, 
AND  VENICE. 


inrAVING  fully  satisfied  my  curiosity  at  'trieste 
and  its  environs,  and  accomplished  the  visit, 
which  I  had  long  meditated,  to  Pola,  I  rested  three  days, 
and  then  resumed  my  chaise  to  proceed  to  Venice. 

Wednesday  Noyember  6,  I  remounted  the  hill, 
which  I  had  descended  to  Trieste,  and  for  two  posts 
continued  in  the  same  dreary  and  stony  region,  which  I 
have  already  described.  At  Duino  is  the  seat  of  a 
nobleman,  built  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  sea. 

From  Monfalcone  I  had  purposed  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  the  once  celebrated  city  of  Aquileia.  But  finding 
the  distance  two  posts  longer  than  I  imagined,  and 
being  fearful  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  secure  a  good 
lodging,  I  reluctantly  abandoned  my  design,  and 
hastened  towards  Udine,  where  I  slept.  At  Monfalcone 
the  country  assumed  a  new  aspect,  and  became  as  fertile 
as  it  before  was  barren.  Cultivated  fields,  intersected 
with  rows  of  trees,  supporting  festoons  of  vines,  formed 
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a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sterile  and  dreary  moim-^ 
tains  which  I  had  just  traversed,  and  announced  that  I 
was  entering  the  smiling  regions  of  Italy.  Between 
Monfalcone  andNogoredo,  I  ferried  over  one  river,  and 
crossed  the  bed  of  another  then  dry.  From  Nogoredo 
to  Udine  I  found  a  good  road,  and  at  Udine  a  com- 
fortable inn.  This  town  is  large,  and  I  was  told  contains 
18,000  inhabitants.  As  I  took  the  precaution  of  having 
my  trunks  sealed  at  Trieste,  I  avoided  many  trouble- 
some visits  from  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  who  are 
equally  strict  in  searching  the  baggage  of  those  who 
leave,  as  well  as  of  those  who  enter,  the  Emperor's 
dominions. 

Thursday  November  6.    I  left  Udine,  but  being  de- 
tained two  hours  at  Codroisso  for  want  of  horses,  I  was 
unable  to  proceed  farther  than  Sacile ;  where  I  found  a 
better  lodging  at  the  post-house,  than  I  expected  from 
its  external  appearance.     In  the  course  of  the  day  I 
was  ferried  over  another  river,  and  experienced  the 
same  imposition  as  the  day  before  from  the  boatmen,  w^ho, 
having  no  fixed  rate,  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
of  travellers,  to  extort  large  fares.    Though  the  boats 
were  very  inconvenient  and  small,  they  demanded  a 
zequin  for  transporting  my  two  carriages ;  but  I  paid 
only  two  pauls,  which  is  nearly  the  just  price.  Thd 
general  face  of  the  country  bore  the  same  aspect  as  be- 
fore, except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  torrents,  which  rush 
with  such  impetuosity  from  the  long  and  lofty  chain  of 
the  Julian  Alps,  as  to  desolate  the  tracts  lying  in  their 
course.    Many  of  the  cottages  appear  in  a  poor  and 
ruinous  condition. 
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Friday  November  7.  Left  Sacile,  and  between  Co- 
negliano  and  T revise  crossed  the  Priave  in  a  boat. 
After  heavy  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  snows,  this 
must  be  a  tremendous  torrent.  At  Conegliano  I  again 
recognised  the  villas  of  the  Venetian  nobles,  and  their 
gardens  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  vases  and  statues. 
The  number  of  these  objects  increased  in  proportion 
as  I  approached  Mestre.  Treviso  is  a  large  and  popu- 
lous town.  From  Monfalcone  the  country  presented 
nearly  the^  same  aspect.  The  noble  range  of  Alps  on 
the  right  relieved  the  uninteresting  flatness  of  the  fore- 
ground. At  Mestre  I  left  my  carriages  in  the  care  of 
the  master  of  the  post-house,  and  embarked  in  a  gon- 
dola, which  in  two  hours  conveyed  me  safely  to  Venice, 
though  the  wind  was  fresh,  and  the  sea  high. 

Venice.  After  a  second  visit,  my  opinion  of  this 
celebrated  city  still  continues  the  same.  The  more  I 
consider  its  original  foundation,  the  successive  wars 
which  it  waged  against  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
Europe,  its  wonderful  construction,  the  singular  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  peculiar  mode  of  life, 
the  more  cause  I  find  for  admiration  and  astonishment. 
So  singular  a  pha:}nomenon  in  political  and  social  history 
wants  a  description,  though  feeble  and  imperfect.  The 
lights,  indeed,  which  I  can  throw  upon  the  subject 
must  be  borrowed,  and  not  always  distinct;  but  the 
mysterious  veil  which  is  cast  over  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  Venetian  Senate,  is  a  perpetual  check  to  the  in- 
quiries of  a  foreigner,  however  sagacious,  and  however 
active  ia  search  of  information. 
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Let  me  first  cast  a  glance  on  its  infancy,  before  I 
trace  its  progress,  through  the  period  of  manhood  and 
vigour,  to  the  aera  of  its  apparent  decay.  If  we  examine 
the  early  history  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  in  ancient 
times,  we  find  their  origin  obscure,  and  their  first  in- 
habitants vile.  The  foundation  of  Kome  is  ascribed  to 
a  horde  of  robbers  and  banditti. 

Heu  quam  de  tenui  JRomanus  origine  crevit. 

So  that  of  Venice  may  be  deduced  from  a  tribe  of 
mariners  and  fishermen,  who  sought  a  shelter  among  the 
petty  cluster  of  islands  which  form  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent city. 

The  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  and  magnificence 
still  existing,  on  one  side  of  the  Adriatic,  at  Pola  and 
Spalatro,  and  on  the  other,  at  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Fano, 
and  Ancona,  sufficiently  prove  the  affluence  and  popu- 
lousness  which  distinguished  this  part  of  Italy,  before 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  history  and 
fate  of  these  neighbouring  cities  were  nearly  similar. 
Both  those  who  struggled  for  liberty,  and  those  who 
quietly  submitted,  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  same 
situation;  and  by  becoming  colonies  of  the  empire, 
sought  protection  from  that  power  which  they  had  at 
first  despised,  and  afterwards  opposed  without  effect.^ 

We  may  date  the  origin  of  Venice  from  the  25th  of 
March  421.  At  that  period,  under  the  reign  of  Hono- 
rius  and  Theodosius  the  younger,  son  of  Arcadius,  and 
the  administration  of  Galienus  Fontana,  Simeon  Glau- 
coni,  and  Antonio  Calvi,  consuls  of  Padua,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  city  were  laid,  near  the  island  of  Rialto. 
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Honorliis  dying  in  423,  was  succeeded  by  Valentinian^ 
during  whose  reign  this  part  of  Italy  felt  the  Gothic 
scourge,  and  the  neighbouring  city  of  Aquileia  was 
sacked  and  destroyed  by  Attila.  The  total  ruin  of  the 
Western  Empire  followed  the  death  of  Valentinian,  who 
was  killed  in  455. 

For  several  succeeding  ages  the  history  of  Europe  is 
imperfect  and  confused,  and  the  annals  of  this  district 
partake  of  the  common  obscurity.  The  irruptions  of 
barbarian  hordes  into  various  parts  of  the  fallen  empire, 
annihilated  literature,  destroyed  the  choicest  works  of 
art  and  science,  and  spread  a  general  darkness  over 
the  once  civilised  world.  The  infant  state  of  Venice, 
and  the  wretched  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  added  to 
the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  times,  sufficiently 
account  for  the  scantiness  of  its  history,  during  the 
period  which  succeeded  its  first  foundation.  Quis 
enim  ex  Venetis,  sive  tenuem  eorum  inspicias  conditionem, 
sive  assiduos  rerum  tmdiqueperstrepentium  ferrores  recen^ 
tibus  adhuc  novisque  rebus,  animurn  possit  appellere  ad 
memorias  conjiciendas,  Intenti  erant  omnes  ad  paludes 
sternendas,  iecta  construenda,  paranda  navigia,  eaque 
exercenda,  quibus  qiialemcumque  possent  vitam  agerent. 
Satis  illis  erat  animam  ducere,  omnisque  cura  in  alendis 
farniliis,  pro  temporum  conditione  consumebatur. 

Passing  over  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  suffering,  let 
us  proceed  to  the  eera  when  the  cloud  begins  to  dissi- 
pate, and  nations  to  emerge  from  their  long  state  of 
misery  and  degradation.  In  the  infancy  of  Venice  its 
form  of  government  underwent  many  changes.  The 
administration  was  first  vested  in  consuls,  and  after- 
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wards  in  tribunes,  elected  annually.  This  constitution 
lasted  about  270  years,  and  was  then  abolished  by  the 
election  of  a  duke.  After  the  third  duke  a  short  inter- 
val of  five  years  intervened,  during  which  the  people 
recurred  to  the  annual  election  of  a  military  tribune,  or 
magister  militum.  They  then  restored  the  ducal  go- 
vernment in  the  person  of  Teodat  son  of  the  last  duke. 

From  the  period  of  his  election  in  742  to  the  year 
1173,  we  trace  a  succession  of  thirty -four  dukes,  who 
governed  this  cluster  of  islands  with  absolute  authority. 
After  the  death  of  the  last,  Vitalis  Michaeli,  who  was 
killed  on  Easter  day,  the  people,  tired  of  this  long  and 
oppressive  domination,  resumed  the  government.  They 
still,  indeed,  elected  a  prince;  but  his  power  was  so 
shackled,  that  he  was  left  with  little  more  than  the  title. 
Principi  orbum  potentiee  nomen  relinquitur.  The  seat  of 
power  was  the  Gran  Consiglio,  composed  of  470  citizens, 
chosen  by  twelve  electors,  out  of  the  six  quarters  of  tlie 
town,  named  Sestieri;  and  these  citizens  were  annually 
re-elected  on  St.  Michaers  day,  that  each  in  his  turn 
might  be  admissible  into  this  great  council  of  the  city. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  Venice  till  the  year 
1298,  when  the  Duke  Pietro  Gradenigo  the  Second 
changed  the  nature  of  the  Gran  Consiglio,  by  an  ordi- 
nance passed  in  the  Quarantia  Criminale,  to  this  effect. 

All  tliose  citizens  who  then  composed  the  Gran  Con- 
"  siglio,  or  who  had  been  admitted  into  that  assembly 
"  within  the  four  preceding  years,  were  to  retain  theic 

dignity  in  perpetuity,  to  themselves  and  to  their  de- 
"  scendants,  together  with  the  privilege  of  twelve  suf- 

fragesinthe(2w«ra/2i/a.'*  No  doubt  could  be  entertained 
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of  the  success  of  a  regulation  so  advantageous  to  the 
members  of  the  Grand  Council.  It  was,  therefore,  pro- 
posed in  the  name  of  the  Quarantia,  and  carried  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  By  this  expedient,  the  power  was 
transferred  from  the  people  to  the  nobility,  and  many 
ancient  families  were  excluded  from  the  administration 
of  affairs.  So  important  a  change,  however,  was  not 
to  be  made,  without  exciting  great  discontent,  and  even 
opposition.  Hence  the  famous  conspiracy  of  the 
Quirini,  Tiepoli,  and  other  noble  families;  and 
hence  the  bold  attempt  of  Marin  Bocconi,  to  force 
open  the  doors  of  the  grand  council  chamber,  and 
assassinate  the  duke. 

At  this  period  the  government  was  a  mere  oligarchy. 
By  the  admission  of  some  of  the  noble  families,  who^ 
Avere  at  first  excluded  from  the  grand  council,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  the  inquisitorial  tribunal,  called 
the  Consiglio  de'  Died,  it  gained  strength  and  con-c 
sistency,  and  became  an  aristocracy.  We  may  there- 
fore date  the  establishment  of  the  Venetian  state,  from 
the  period  when  Gradenigo,  by  his  courage  and  address, 
effected  so  important  an  innovation,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  singular  form  of  government,  which  exists 
at  the  present  day. 

Tantcs  molis  erat  Venetoriim  condere  gentem. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  state,  which  lasted  two  hundred 
and  seventy  years,  it  was  puny  and  helpless,  and  barely 
existed  within  the  protection  of  its  lagunes  and  marshes. 
During  its  childhood,  the  government  was  administered 
by  thirty-seven  princes  in  succession.    In  the  course  of 
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this  period,  which  extended  to  four  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  it  acquired  sufficient  strength,  not  only  to  resist 
its  enemies,  but  to  enlarge  its  territory  by  conquest* 
The  effervescence  of  a  democracy  gave  vigour  to  its 
youth.  Its  manhood  comprises  the  interval  between 
the  assumption  by  the  whole  power  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  formation  of  the  famous  League  of  Cambray ;  and 
from  thence  began  that  decline  which  announces 
caducity.  The  stroke  which  it  received  from  that 
extensive  and  powerful  confederacy,  was  severe  and 
decisive.  By  slow  degrees,  indeed,  the  mischief  was 
partly  remedied ;  and  though,  since  that  period,  it  has 
lost  the  riches  and  power  which  gave  it  consideration  in 
the  world,  yet  it  has  declined  into  an  honourable  old 
age,  and  preserved  the  esteem  and  protection  of  the 
neighbouring  states. 

The  existence,  or  political  life,  of  the  most  celebrated 
states,  is  but  the  copy  of  that  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  them.  To  many  the  indulgent  fates  have 
decreed  a  long  period  of  increasing  happines  and  splen- 
dour. The  prosperity  of  the  past  awakens  pride  for 
the  present,  and  hope  for  the  future ;  but  on  a  sudden 
comes  "  a  frost,  a  killing  frost,'*  and  to  apply  the  excla-» 
mation  of  Wolsey, 

"  And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 

His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
«  And  then  he  falls." 

Such  was  the  prosperity  of  Venice  in  the  year  1508. 
By  its  extensive  trade,  and  by  the  sound  policy  of  its 
government,  it  acquired  a  degree  of  consideration 
which  rendered  it  the  dread  of  many,  and  the  envy  of 
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all.  Overflowing  with  riches,  it  boasted  of  a  well- 
grounded  superiority  over  its  neighbours.  Confiding 
in  its  internal  strength  and  resources,  it  wounded  the 
pride,  and  provoked  the  enmity,  of  the  greater  powers. 
It  was  at  length  humbled  by  the  multiplied  efforts 
of  an  extensive  confederacy,  and  finally  reduced  to 
purchase  safety  by  the  sacrifice  of  half  its  dominions. 
The  effects  which  flowed  from  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  completed  its  disasters;  it  ceased  to  be  the 
emporium  for  the  commodities  of  the  East,  and  the  ever 
shifting  tide  of  commerce,  which  had  rendered  its 
merchants  princes,  turned  to  pour  wealth  and  abundance 
on  other  shores. 

How  is  this  celebrated  republic  fallen  from  the 
opulence  and  splendour  which  distinguished  it  before 
the  League  of  Cambray !  Still,  however,  the  form  of 
government  remains  unaltered  and  unshaken.  Let 
us  now,  therefore,  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  her  polity,  and  unravel  the  mazes  of  a  labyrinth 
sedulously  concealed  from  public  view.  In  this  task 
we  are  assisted  by  the  labours  of  one,*  who  by  a  long 
residence  in  the  city,  and  the  advantages  of  a  distin- 
guished situation,  has  been  enabled  to  develope  many 
of  its  concealed  movements,  and,  as  a  foreigner,  has 
ventured  to  disclose  those  bold  truths,  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  a  native.  The  extracts,  which  I  shall 
make  from  his  curious  work,  will  convey  some  idea  of 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  Venice. 

There  are  three  principal  assemblies,  namely,  the 
Gran  Consiglio^  comprising  the  whole  body  of  the 

*  Araelot  de   la  Houssaye. 
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nobility;  the  Pregado,  or  senate ;  aud the  Collegia,  where 
embassadors  are  admitted  to  an  audience.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  criminal  court,  called  the  Consiglio  de! 
Died;  and  above  all,  a  council  composed  of  the  Doge,  or 
duke,  and  six  senators,  and  denominated  II  Consiglietto. 
The  Gran  Consiglio,  being  the  basis  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine, deserves  the  first  notice. 

This  general  assembly  of  the  nobility  meets  on  feast- 
days  and  Sundays,  for  the  election  of  magistrates  to 
vacant  charges ;  and  is  the  only  public  one  to  which 
foreigners  can  gain  admission.  In  its  votes  or  balloting, 
every  possible  precaution  is  adopted,  to  prevent  the 
cabals  and  intrigues  of  families  or  individuals  for  the 
advancement  of  their  peculiar  interest  and  authority. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  forms  of  proceeding  at 
several  ballots  which  I  witnessed. 

On  the  notification  of  an  election,  the  Gran  Consiglio^ 
which  now  consists  of  five  or  six  hundred  nobles,  is 
assembled.  As  the  confusion  and  delay  would  be  end- 
less, were  each  empowered  to  nominate  a  candidate,  the 
number  of  electors  is  restricted  to  thirty-six.  These 
are  thus  chosen  from  the  aggregate  of  nobles  then  present. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  where  the  Doge  is  seated, 
are  three  urns.  In  those  on  the  right  and  left  are 
deposited  as  many  white  balls  as  there  are  members 
present,  and  about  thirty  gilt  balls  in  each  urn.  In  the 
middle  urn  are  thirty -six  gilt,  and  twenty -four  white 
balls.  The  electors  are  then  divided  into  four  classes, 
and  being  summoned  by  the  chancellor  to  ballot,  they 
approach  the  urns  on  each  side,  two  by  two,  and  draw 
out  each  a  ball.    He  that  draws  a  white  one  retires. 
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having"  lost  the  privilege  of  voting.  If  a  gilt  one,  he 
presents  it  to  the  counsellor,  who  is  charged  with  the 
superintendance  of  the  urn;  and  afterwards  draws  one 
out  of  the  urn  in  the  middle.  If  this  also  should  be  gilt, 
he  becomes  one  of  the  thirty-six  electors ;  but  if  white, 
he  is  excluded.  In  this  manner  the  ballot  continues, 
till  all  the  gilt  balls  are  dravm  out  of  the  middle  urn, 
and  the  number  of  electors  is  completed. 

The  electors  next  proceed  to  name  the  candidates 
for  the  vacant  charges,  for  each  of  which  there  must  be 
four  competitors.  The  list  is  then  presented  to  the 
chancellor,  and  publicly  read  before  the  whole  assembly, 
that  if  any  should  be  in  divieto,  or  excluded  by  the  laws, 
his  name  may  be  omitted.  The  final  step  is  the  ballot, 
which  is  performed  with  great  celerity,  by  the  assistance 
of  a  number  of  little  boys,  who  carry  round  the  balloting 
boxes  to  the  voters.  A  majority  of  votes  decides  the 
election. 

The  ballot  for  the  election  of  a  Doge  is  much  more 
complicated.  All  the  nobles,  exceeding  thirty  years 
of  age,  being  assembled  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  as 
many  balls  as  there  are  persons  present  are  put  into  an 
urn,  and  among  them  thirty  gilt.  Those  who  draw 
the  gilt  balls  ballot  again  with  thirty-three,  of  which 
nine  are  gilt,  and  those  who  draw  the  nine  gilt  elect 
forty  others,  of  different  families,  themselves  being  in^ 
eluded  in  the  number.  The  forty  are  again  reduced  to 
twelve ;  the  twelve  elect  twenty-five ;  the  first  three, 
and  the  remaining  eleven,  two  each.  These  twenty- 
five  are  again  reduced  to  nine,  M^ho  name  five  each. 
The  forty-five  are  reduced  by  lot  to  eleven,  and  the 
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eleven  choose  forty-one,  who,  after  being  confirmed  by 
the  Gran  Consiglio,  are  the  ultimate  electors  of  the 
Doge.  By  this  intricate  form  of  proceeding,  all  intrigue 
and  private  interest  is  frustrated,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  nobles  are  gratified  by  the  share  which  they  are 
allowed  to  bear  in  the  choice  of  their  prince. 

The  ancient  dukes  of  Venice  were  chosen  by  popular 
acclamation;  but  this  mode  being  productive  of  tumult 
and  disorder,  it  was  changed  after  the  death  of  Vitalis 
Michaeli  the  Second.  His  successor  was  chosen  by 
eleven  electors ;  the  number  was  next  increased  to  forty; 
and  sixty  years  afterwards  one  more  was  added,  to 
obviate  the  chance  of  an  equality  in  the  votes. 

Although  the  law  fixes  the  age  of  twenty-five  for  the 
entrance  of  the  nobles  into  the  Gran  Consiglio,  many 
are  admitted  at  an  earlier  period,  by  ballot. 

The  Gran  Consiglio,  though  comprising  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobility,  does  not  center  in  itself  the  whole 
authority  of  the  state.    A  part  is  confided  to  the  senate. 

The  Gran  Consiglio  has  the  privilege  of  enacting  or 
annulling  the  laws,  of  electing  magistrates,  and  of  con- 
firming or  abrogating  the  decrees  of  the  senate.  It  is 
here,  as  it  was  at  Rome,  auctoritas  in  senatu,  potestas 
in  populo. 

The  senate  has  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace, 
of  contracting  treaties  and  alliances,  of  establishing 
taxes,  and  fixing  the  value  of  the  current  coin;  in 
short,  the  sole  management  of  the  finances.  It  has  also 
the  disposal  of  all  military  and  naval  employments,  as 
well  as  of  those  called  cariche  a  tempo,  charges  appointed 
only  in  cases  of  necessity;  the  power  of  sending  suc- 
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cours  to  allies,  and  of  nominating  embassadors,  residents, 
and  secretaries  of  legation,  who  are  entirely  dependent 
on  it  for  reward  or  punishment. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Grand  Council  and  the 
Senate  are  the  two  great  wheels  of  the  machine.  On 
the  former  are  dependent  many  inferior  wheels,  which 
are  set  in  motion,  partly  by  intrigue,  partly  by  enmity, 
and  partly  by  family  interest  and  connections.  It 
is  not  also  to  be  supposed,  that  a  republic,  in  which  many 
ancient  and  noble  families  are  reduced  to  poverty, 
should  be  exempt  from  corruption.  Venal  votes  are 
as  well  known  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  as  on  the 
coast  of  Britain;  and  the  Broglio  is  the  usual  place  of 
resort  or  mart  for  bribery. 

As  the  strength  and  duration  of  every  state  depend 
chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  the  principal 
regulations  of  Venice.  These  will  throw  a  proper  light 
on  the  form  of  its  singular  constitution. 

Before  the  reform,  as  it  is  called,  of  1298,  the  bishops 
and  priesthood  of  the  city  were  admissible  to  civil 
charges,  as  well  as  to  the  public  assemblies;  but  at 
present  they  are  totally  excluded  from  both.  All  those 
nobles,  also,  who  have  a  brother,  uncle,  or  nephew,  in- 
vested with  the  Roman  purple,  are  not  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  deliberation  respecting  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  This  rule  was  evidently  established  to  guard 
against  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Rome;  for  as  the 
right  of  nomination  to  most  of  the  preferments  and 
dignities  of  the  church  resides  in  the  Pope,  he  would 
naturally  avail  himself  of  such  family  connections  to 
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establish  a  party  in  the  senate,  and  thus  gain  a  danger- 
ous influence  in  its  decisions. 

2.  Every  noble  is  precluded  from  exercising  trade  or 
commerce,  that  his  attention  may  not  be  diverted  from 
the  concerns  of  the  public  by  the  avocations  of  his 
private  business  Questus  omnis  patribus  indecorus  visus 
est.  Livy. 

3.  Every  noble  designed  for  a  public  or  political  em- 
ployment passes  through  a  regular  course  of  instruction, 
beginning  with  inferior  offices,  and  rising  gradually  to 
those  of  higher  importance,  until,  after  many  years  of 
experience  and  practice,  he  reaches  and  fills,  with 
honour,  the  most  distinguished  posts  in  the  state. 
Minores  magistratus,  majorum  rudimenta  et  pi^ohatio  sunt, 

4.  The  plurality  of  employments  is  forbidden ;  the  in- 
ferior charge  must  be  relinquished,  on  nomination  to 
one  superior. 

5.  No  noble  can  decline  any  office  or  charge  im- 
posed on  him,  except  under  the  penalty  of  2000  ducats, 
to  be  paid  to  the  public;  and  exclusion  from  the  Gran 
Consiglio  and  the  Broglio  for  two  years. 

6.  All  congratulations  on  the  accession  of  any  noble 
to  a  public  charge  are  forbidden,  except  to  the  Poge, 
and  the  Procurators  of  St.  Mark. 

7.  No  magistrate  can  quit  his  station  till  his  successor 
is  appointed,  even  when  his  term  of  service  is  expired : 
nor  can  he  absent  himself  from  the  place  of  his  govern- 
ment without  permission.  In  case  of  illness,  a  locum 
tenens  is  nominated  till  his  recovery. 

8.  All  those  who  are  knights  of  Malta,  are  excluded 
from  every  charge ;  because  they  are  considered  as  sub- 
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ject  to  the  laws  of  a  foreign  chief.    Two  nobles  of  the 
Cornaro  and  Lipomane  families,  however,  hold  that 
order,  to  preserve  the  two  valuable  commanderies  of 
Treviso  and  Conigliano,  of  which  the  patronage  is 
vested  in  their  respective  houses. 

9.  The  nobles  in  general  are  forbidden  to  receive 
any  present  or  pension  from  foreign  princes,  or  to 
purchase  land  in  another  state,  under  the  penalty  of 
confiscation,  degradation,  and  banishment;  that  their 
zeal  for  their  own  country  may  not  be  weakened  by 
foreign  interests. 

10.  As  the  new  nobility  are  often  lich,  and  the  ancient 
poor,  the  nobles  are  not  permitted  to  purchase  fiefs  or 
lordships  on  the  terra  fir  ma in  order  to  prevent  the 
jealousy  or  dependence  which  might  in  consequence 
take  place  among  them.  Formerly  this  law  extended 
even  to  a  prohibition  of  country  houses. 

11.  To  prevent  the  alienation  of  wealth,  and  to  re- 
strain the  ambition  of  ancient  families,  who  might  seek 
to  increase  their  strength  and  interests,  and  to  gain  the 
means  of  evading  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  by 
foreign  alliances,  all  the  nobility  are  forbidden  to  engage 
in  marriage  with  foreigners,  or  to  bestow  their  daugh- 
ters on  the  subjects  of  another  state.  Still,  however, 
there  are  instances  in  which  this  law  has  been  broken ; 
as  for  example,  in  the  person  of  Catherine  Cornaro,  who 
espoused  James  king  of  Cyprus,  in  the  year  1471,;  and 
of  Blanche  Capel,  who  married  Francis  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  father  of  the  celebrated  Mary  de  Medicis, 
queen  of  France.     On    these  occasions  the  senate 
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adopted  the  ladies  as  daughters  of  the  republic,  and  then 
exercised  the  paternal  privilege  in  disposing  of  them. 

The  nobility  are  permitted  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  families  on  the  terra  firma,  and  also  with  the  citizens. 
Hence  the  poorer  nobles  are  enriched,  and  the  body 
of  citizens  become  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
patricians.  In  order  that  the  issue  of  such  marriage 
may  be  acknowledged  as  noble,  the  contract  must  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Grand  Council. 

The  body  of  the  citizens  consists  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  republic,  notaries,  physicians,  merchants  of  silk 
and  cloth,  and  the  glass-makers  of  Murano.  The  issue 
of  all  marriages  contracted  out  of  this  class  are  not 
deemed  noble,  but  remain  citizens. 

12.  To  prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  its 
consequences,  the  rights  of  majority  are  not  admitted; 
but  the  children  of  every  individual  are  entitled  to  an 
equal  portion  of  his  property.  The  republic  once  com- 
pelled three  brothers  of  the  Cornaro  family  to  marry, 
under  penalty  of  confiscation  and  banishment,  because 
their  income,  amounting  to  10,000  crowns  annually,  was 
deemed  too  great  for  subjects. 

13.  As  in  the  republic  of  Sparta,  neither  kings  nor 
senators  were  exempted  from  taxation,  so  at  Venice 
both  the  Doge  and  nobility  are  required  to  contribute 
their  portion  of  the  public  charges. 

14.  During  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  the  magistrates 
must  not  receive  either  visits  or  recommendations  from 
the  parties  concerned,  under  pain  of  fine  and  dismission; 
but  in  all  criminal  causes  (excepting  crimes  against  the 
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«tate)  the  accused  have  every  advantage  in  defending 
themselves,  and  interesting  their  families  in  their  behalf. 

15.  A  noble  Venetian  does  not  derogate  from  his 
dignity  by  following  the  profession  of  an  advocate. 
Above  two  centuries  ago,  the  advocates  were  all  noble, 
and,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four,  were  nominated  by 
the  Grand  Council,  and  received  pensions,  on  the  con- 
dition of  not  accepting  bribes  or  presents.  But  at 
present  few  of  the  profession  are  noble. 

16.  In  all  public  assemblies  the  Venetian  language  is 
spoken.  It  is  much  better  to  conceal  than  to  display 
superior  eloquence  or  abilities.  An  orator  will  find 
his  advantage  in  imitating  Cossus,  unus  ex  legatis,  notm 
facundicB,  sed  dicendi  artem  aptd  trepidatione  occultans. 
Such  popular  talents,  instead  of  the  power  and  applause 
which  elsewhere  attend  them,  will  here  lose  their  effect, 
by  awakening  jealousy  and  rivalry. 

17.  All  correspondence  with  foreign  ministers  is 
visited  with  the  penalty  of  death.  Should  a  noble  Ve- 
netian, even  by  accident,  find  himself  in  company  with 
such  persons,  he  must  immediately  discover  the  cir-? 
cumstance  to  the  state  inquisitors. 

18.  A  Venetian  embassador  cannot  quit  his  post,  till 
he  has  presented  his  successor  at  the  court  where  he 
resided,  and  given  him  every  information  relative  to 
the  office  with  which  he  is  charged.  On  returning,  he 
is  also  to  deliver  to  the  senate  a  journal  or  relation  of 
his  embassy.  These  documents  are  preserved,  with 
great  care  and  secrecy,  in  a  place  called  Le  Secrete. 
An  embassador  is  also  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  senate 
the  presents  which  are  usually  made  him  on  taking 
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leave;  but  these  are  generally  returned,  except  in  cases 
of  misconduct.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  behaviour 
of  his  wife,  should  she  accompany  him.  The  sons  of 
the  l>oge  cannot  fill  a  diplomatic  office;  to  prevent  them 
from  engaging  in  intrigues,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
commonweal. 

1 9.  As  the  republic  from  its  birth  has  borne  the  title 
of  Daughter  of  the  Church,  none  but  catholics  can 
acquire  the  rights  of  nobility. 

20.  All  foreigners,  who,  by  merit  or  rank,  are  admit- 
ted into  the  class  of  nobles,  such  as  the  Pope's  nephews, 
&c.  (Sec.  when  at  Venice  are  allowed  to  assist  at  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Gran  Consiglio,  and  to  give  their  votes ; 
but  as  they  do  not  reside  in  the  republic,  they  cannot 
accept  any  office. 

To  retain  the  nobles  in  a  state  of  dependence,  and  to 
secure  the  means  of  satisfying  the  different  members  of 
the  republic,  by  frequent  vacancies  in  employments, 
the  Grand  Council  has  limited  the  term  of  service  to  a 
year,  or  sixteen  months. 

The  College  is  composed  of  twenty-six  nobles. 
The  Doge  and  three  counsellors;  three  deputies  of  the 
Quarantia  criminale,  who  are  changed  every  two  months; 
six  sages  grans,  who  represent  the  senate ;  five  sages^ 
from  the  terra  Jirma;  and  five  sages,  degli  ordini,  who 
were  formerly  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  marine 
department.  This  body,  being  composed  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  state,  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  republic.  Here  most  of  the  public  deliberations 
originate,  and  are  afterwards  transferred  to  the  senate. 
Here  also  embassadors  receive  audience ;  and  present 
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memorials,  or  other  public  papers,  which  are  afterwards 
delivered  to  the  senate;  and  its  answer  is  communicated 
through  the  same  channel. 

The  Senate,  or  Pregadi,  is  so  called,  because  formerly 
no  day  was  fixed  for  its  meeting-,  but  invitations  were 
sent  to  the  members,  whenever  the  affairs  of  state  re- 
quired their  deliberation.    It  was  composed  at  first  of 
sixty  members  only,  but  on  the  discussion  of  weighty 
matters,  a  junta  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  was  added, 
whose  power  ceased  on  a  decision.    In  1335,  a  per- 
manent junta  of  sixty  persons  was  instituted,  which  in- 
creased the  number  to  a  hundred  and  twenty.  Many 
others  enjoy  a  vote  in  virtue  of  their  office,  such  as  the 
Procurators,  those  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  judges 
of  the  Quarantia  Criminale.    Some  are  also  admitted 
without  a  right  of 'voting,  but  merely  to  acquire  ex- 
perience, and  learn  the  forms  of  debate.    These  are 
called  the  sous  pregadi.     Hence  the  whole  body  may 
be  considered  as  amounting  to  two  hundred  nobles. 
Notwithstanding  the  number  of  persons  thus  intrusted, 
the  secrecy  of  their  proceedings  is  truly  extraordinary, 
and  has  been  proved  by  numerous  examples. 

The  public  subjects  of  discussion  are,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, transmitted  to  the  senate,  after  passing  through 
the  examination  of  the  college.  Should  the  opinions 
in  the  college  differ,  as  is  naturally  the  case,  each, 
with  the  name  of  its  author  affixed,  is  drawn  out  by  a 
secretary,  and  the  whole  laid  before  the  seiiate,  to  be 
discussed.    A  resolution  is  then  taken  by  ballot,  thus: 

Like  the  rogatores  suffragiorurii  at  Rome,  a  secre- 
tary collects  the  votes  for  each  opinion  in  a  white  box. 
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Two  other  secretaries  follow;  the  first  one  with  a  green 
box,  to  receive  the  balls  or  votes  of  rejection ;  and  the 
other  with  a  red  box,  to  receive  the  non  sincere,  answer- 
ing to  the  non  liquet  of  the  Romans.  The  opinion 
which  gains  the  majority  of  votes,  provided  the  ma- 
jority exceeds  half  the  number  given,  or  present, 
becomes  a  decree  of  the  senate,  as  a  Senatus  ConsuU 
turn,  at  Rome.  In  case  none  of  the  opinions  have 
sufficient  number  of  suffrages,  those  which  have  the 
fewest  are  rejected;  and  the  ballot  is  recommenced,  till 
one  passes. 

All  the  nobles  admitted  into  the  senate  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  giving  their  opinion  in  debate;  but  none, 
except  the  Doge,  the  Conseilliers  d'enhaut,  and  the 
Sa^es  Grans,  have  the  right  of  proposing  a  matter  for 
discussion  or  ballot.  The  nomination  of  magistrates  in 
the  senate  is  not  by  ballot,  as  in  the  council. 

The  Doge.  Venice,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
was  at  first  governed  by  consuls  and  tribunes,  till  their 
disputes  and  struggles  rendered  it  necessary  to  substi- 
tute a  duke  or  doge  in  their  stead. 

In  order  to  retain  this  dignity  in  their  families,  the 
Dukes  were  formerly  accustomed  to  associate  as  col- 
leagues in  office  their  sons  and  brothers.  Hence  the 
three  powerful  families  of  the  Badoers,  the  Candiens, 
and  the  Orseoles,  preserved  the  ducal  dignity  in  their 
respective  houses  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
This  rule  was  abrogated  by  Dominicus  Flabanicus,  who 
published  an  edict  forbidding  the  association  of  all  col- 
leagues in  the  dukedom.  He  also  deprived  the  Orseoles, 
with  whom  his  family  had  been  long  at  variance,  of  all 
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their  honours,  rights,  &c,  and  banished  them  from  the 
republic. 

Formerly  the  Doges  contracted  matrimonial  alliances 
with  foreign  sovereign  families;  but  at  present  they  can 
do  nothing  without  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
Although  all  letters  patent  constituting  foreign  ministers 
still  run  in  the  name  of  the  Doge,  they  are  often  coun- 
tersigned by  the  secretary  of  the  senate.  To  the  Doge 
are  addressed  all  the  despatches  of  foreign  embassadors, 
yet  he  cannot  open  them  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
counsellors;  while  they,  on  the  contrary,  can  both  read 
and  answer  them  without  his  concurrence.  The  coin 
is  struck  in  his  name,  but  must  not  bear  his  image  • 
On  the  reverse  are  the  arms  of  the  republic.  In  the 
ducal  government  of  Nicolas  Tron,  some  pieces  were 
coined  with  his  head  and  name,  by  the  permission  of 
the  senate,  in  order  to  stop  the  circulation  of  base 
money,  then  prevalent.  On  all  medals  presented  to 
embassadors  and  other  public  officers,  the  letters  S.  C. 
are  stamped,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  Doge. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  Doge  into  the  public  council 
and  tribunals,  all  the  magistrates  rise  and  salute  him. 
He,  however,  neither  rises  nor  salutes  any  one,  except 
embassadors,  in  their  audiences ;  and  then  he  does  not 
take  off  the  ducal  cap,*  which  is  considered  as  the  symbol 

*  I  was  fortunate  in  the  purchase,"  at  Venice,  of  a  very  fine  por- 
trait of  Doge  Lando,  by  Titian,  habited  in  his  full  costume,  ducal 
cap,  &c.  This  picture  is  thus  mentioned  by  Ridolfi,  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Venetian  painters,  p.  174.  Molti  furono  i  prencipida  lui  ritratti, 
&c.  e  Pietro  Lando  in  atto  di  passeggio  or  in  the  ad  of  walking  or 
stepping  forward.    This  picture  is  at  Stourhead. 
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of  absolute  power  vested  in  the  republic.  He  enjoys; 
entire  jurisdiction  over  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  as  well 
as  the  disposal  of  all  benefices  attached  to  it,  amounting 
to  twenty-six.  He  has  also  the  patronage  of  some 
trifling  offices  about  his  palace,  and  the  privilege  of 
creating  knights.  Sec.  These,  however  small,  are  the 
principal  honours  and  prerogatives  annexed  to  the  ducal 
dignity.  Majestatem  quidem  regis  habet,  sed  aucto- 
ritatem  civis. 

I  will  now  mention  some  of  the  restrictions  to  which 
he  is  subject.  Without  the  permission  of  the  counselr 
lors  he  cannot  quit  the  city.  Hence  the  observation. 
Rex  est  in  purpura;  Senator  in  curia ;  in  urbe  Captivus, 
Out  of  the  city  he  receives  no  additional  honours  nor 
marks  of  respect.  Should  any  tumult  arise,  even  in  the 
place  of  his  residence,  the  power  of  coercion  resides  in 
the  Podestd,  not  in  himself.  During  his  life,  his  chil- 
dren and  brothers  are  excluded  from  all  offices  of  the 
state;  and  they  cannot  receive  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments, except  the  rank  of  cardinal,  even  from  the  Pope. 
Such  an  illusory  and  irksome  dignity  is  often  rather 
avoided  than  coveted;  yet  many  have  been  compelled 
to  accept  it,  by  the  dread  of  banishment  and  confisca- 
tion. Many  also,  after  filling  the  office  with  honour 
and  integrity,  have  had  their  old  age  embittered  by  a 
deposition,  in  consequence  of  ill  health  or  infirmity. 
Like  the  meanest  citizen,  he  is  considered  as  born  for 
the  republic,  which  claims  the  disposal  of  his  person 
and  abilities.  As  the  ancient  kings  of  Sparta  were 
amenable  to  the  Ephori,  so  is  he  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Council  of  Ten.    Like  the  pageant  so- 
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vereigns  of  that  stern  republic,  he  is  allowed  ao  body 
guards ;  and  the  safety  of  his  person  must  depend  on 
the  rectitude  of  hisjconduct.  The  kings  of  Sparta 
often  feasted  in  public  with  the  citizens;  and  the  doges 
of  Venice,  in  the  same  manner,  are  accustomed  to  grace 
the  entertainments  of  the  four  great  yearly  festivals 
with  their  presence. 

The  consort  of  the  Doge  neither  shares  his  honour, 
nor  enjoys  any  additional  revenue;  but  is  considered 
only  as  the  most  elevated  in  rank  of  her  sex.  In  the 
last  century  this  rule  was,  however,  violated  in  two 
instances :  once  in  the  person  of  Julia  Dandoli,  wife  of 
Laurentio  Priuli,  in  1557,  and  the  second  in  that  of 
Morosina  Morosini,  wife  of  Marino  Grimani,  in  1595. 

The  doges  have  not  the  power  of  giving  a  positive 
answer  to  any  demand  from  foreign  ministers ;  of  com- 
mencing, prosecuting,  or  terminating  a  war;  or  of 
making  any  change  in  the  ordinances  of  the  sta  te.  The 
office  is  held  for  life,  and  they  are  generally  chosen  at 
an  advanced  age.  After  their  death,  their  administra.- 
tion  is  scrutinized  by  three  inquisitors  and  five  correctors, 
chosen  for  the  purpose ;  and  their  heirs  are  often  fined 
for  real  or  imaginary  abuses  of  government.  Their 
funerals  are  solemnised  with  great  pomp,  and  the  sena^ 
tors  attend  in  red  gowns,  to  shew  that  although  the  prince 
is  mortal,  the  republic  remains  unchanged  by  his  decease. 

The  Procurators  of  St.  Mark  amount  to  nine  in  or- 
dinary, and  six  extraordinary.  They  are  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  revenues  of  St.  Mark,  the  care 
of  the  public  library  and  manuscripts,  the  direction  of 
the  University  of  Padua,  and  the  censure  of  all  books 
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printed  in  the  territories  of  the  republic.  The  ofSce 
is  generally  held  for  life,  though  instances  of  degrada- 
tion have  occurred  for  various  causes. 

The  Council  of  Ten.  This  awful  tribunal  was 
at  first  instituted  only  for  the  examination  and  detec  - 
tion  of  those  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Bajamont 
Tiepolo.  But  it  was  afterwards  made  permanent,  to 
•ilence  the  complaints  occasioned  by  its  revival  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  On  its  first  establishment  its  powers 
were  much  restrained  by  the  more  ancient  tribunal  of 
the  Quarautia  Criminale.  By  degrees,  however,  it 
extended  its  authority  to  an  exorbitant  degree,  and 
embraced  in  its  jurisdiction  affairs  of  state,  &c.  At 
present,  its  functions  are  confined  to  the  trial  of  criminal 
cases  only. 

This  is  its  mode  of  proceeding.  The  three  capi  diecif 
who  preside  monthly,  having  received  in  writing  the 
depositions  of  the  accusers,  and  fully  informed  them- 
selves of  the  charge,  they  cause  the  person  accused  to 
be  secretly  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  prison.  Here  he 
is  questioned  by  one  of  the  three,  called  the  chief  of  the 
week,  and  all  his  replies  written  down  by  a  clerk.  These 
are  communicated  to  the  two  others,  for  their  opinion. 
The  cause  is  then  submitted  to  the  full  tribunal ;  and  the 
three  capi  died  appear  with  their  evidence,  as  accusers. 
The  prisoner  is  not  permitted  to  plead  his  own  cause,  or 
to  employ  an  advocate ;  nor  is  he  allowed  to  see,  or 
communicate  with  his  family  or  friends.  Should  any 
of  the  judges  be  touched  with  compassion  for  the  accused, 
he  may  constitute  himself  his  advocate,  and  plead  his 
cause  ;  but  so  great  is  the  tendency  of  this  tribunal  to 
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rigour,  that  few,  even  with  such  assistance,  can  escape 
punishment.  From  the  sentence  there  is  no  appeal, 
and  it  can  be  modified  only  by  the  hands  which  signed 
it.  However  the  Avogadors  may  suspend  the  execution, 
except  in  matters  of  state.  All  interest  in  behalf  of 
offenders  is  not  only  fruitless,  but  often  dangerous  to 
those  by  whom  it  is  employed.  Every  magistrate  or 
officer  employed  at  a  distance,  either  in  the  sea  or 
land  service,  is  amenable  to  this  tribunal:  here  his 
actions  are  scrutinised,  and  if  culpable,  he  is  punished 
Avith  degradation,  banishment,  or  death.  Fathers  have 
even  condemned  their  own  children,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Doge  Antonio  Venier,  who  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  change  the  punishment  into  perpetual  exile. 

From  this  council  are  chosen  the  three  inquisitors  of 
state  ;  whose  power  is  so  absolute,  that  if  unanimous 
in  their  opinion,  they  may  adjudge  the  Doge  himself 
to  death,  without  the  concurrence  or  sanction  even  of 
the  senate.  Rewards  are  given  to  those  who  convey 
intelligence  ;  and  spies  and  accusers  are  always  wel- 
come before  this  formidable  court  of  justice.  The  in- 
quisitors make  nocturnal  visits  to  the  palace,  and  have 
the  power  of  penetrating  to  the  very  apartment  of  the 
Doge,  and  examining  the  most  private  cabinets,  boxes, 
or  recesses. 

The  Council  of  Ten  is  empowered  to  punish  those 
who  vend  books  or  libels  against  the  government;  the 
ecclesiastics,  who  are  convicted  of  having  obtained 
preferment  from  the  Court  of  Rome  contrary  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  republic ;  and  the  embassadors  or 
ministers,  who  are  charged  with  receiving  presents  or 
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favours  from  the  courts  where  they  reside.  It  enjoys 
also  the  superintendance  of  all  churches  and  convents. 

The  members  must  all  be  of  different  families,  and 
unconnected  by  relationship.  Whenever  it  sits,  the 
assembly  consists  of  seventeen,  the  Doge  and  six  coun- 
sellors of  the  college  being*  added.  A  permanent  junta 
of  fifteen  senators,  which  subsisted  for  an  hundred  and 
fourteen  years,  was  abolished  in  1582,  and  the  power 
of  the  Ten  re-established.  Every  month  three  capi 
died  are  chosen  by  lot,  and  officiate  each  for  one  week. 

After  this  account  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
republic,  namely,  the  Doge,  the  Grand  Council,  the 
Senate,  the  College,  aud  the  Council  of  Ten,  it  would 
be  both  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  mention  those  of  the 
inferior  classes. 

Let  us  now  reflect  on  the  causes  which  have  occa- 
sioned the  decline  of  this  once  proud  and  powerful 
republic.  History,  both  ancient  and  modern,  furnishes 
abundant  proofs,  that  nations  frequently  are  reduced  by 
a  lust  of  conquest,  and  too  ample  an  extent  of  dominion. 
The  republic  of  Venice,  like  that  of  Sparta,  was  most 
flourishing  while  it  remained  satisfied  with  a  limited 
portion  of  territory.  Sparta  was  mistress  of  the  prin- 
cipal provinces  of  Greece ;  but  Epaminondas  had  no 
sooner  triumphed  at  Leuctra,  than  Greece  regained  its 
liberty.  Venice,  likewise,  after  enriching  itself  with 
the  spoils  of  many  states,  lost  all  its  possessions  on  the 
terra  jirma  by  a  single  defeat.  The  strength  of  a  state, 
therefore,  consists  less  in  the  power  of  making  more 
acquisitions,  than  in  the  compactness  and  consolidated 
state  of  those  which  it  has  gained.    And  if  the  maxim 
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be  also  true,  that  it  can  maintain  itself  only  by  the 
means  which  gave  it  birth  and  fostered  its  growth,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  republic  of  Venice,  which 
was  conceived  by  fear,  drew  its  birth  from  the  waves, 
was  nourished  by  poverty,  and  brought  up  by  peace, 
should  have  begun  to  fall  from  its  grandeur,  when  it 
entangled  itself  in  a  war  against  the  Dukes  of  Milan 
and  Ferrara,  without  considering  the  nature  of  its  own 
forces,  or  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  its  conquests. 
Had  the  dying  advice  of  the  Doge  Mocenigo  been 
followed  by  his  countrymen,  and  had  they  contented 
themselves  with  their  islands  and  maritime  possessions, 
they  would  not  have  provoked  the  enmity  and  jealousy 
of  foreign  powers,  which  proved  so  fatal ;  and  would 
probably  have  still  retained  the  valuable  islands  of 
Candia  and  Cyprus,  which  were  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Turks,  while  their  attention  was  engrossed  by 
the  long  and  unfortunate  wars  on  the  continent. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  error  of  thkiv  policy.  Hoping 
to'preserve  all  their  acquisitions  by  a  doubtful  neutrality, 
they  drew  on  themselves  the  enmity  of  the  greater 
European  powers,  some  of  whom  they  might  otherwise 
have  interested  in  their  behalf.  The  consequence  of 
their  mistaken  views  were  soon  felt.  They  found 
themselves  engaged  in  an  unequal  and  desperate  con- 
flict, and  after  losing  the  battle  of  Vaila  were  reduced  to 
purchase  a  peace  by  vast  dismemberments.  To  the 
Pope,  besides  the  most  humiliating  submissions,  they 
were  obliged  to  restore  the  cities  of  Rimini,  Faenza, 
Ravenna,  and  Cervia.  To  the  Emperor  they  offered 
Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  with  other  places  in  Istria, 
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and  Friuli,  an  annual  tribute  of  50,000  ducats  to  tlie 
Empire,  and  a  perpetual  alliance.  To  the  King"  of 
Aragon  they  relinquished  Trani,  Otranto,  Brindisi, 
Monopoli,  Moli,  and  Polignano,  in  Apugiia.  And 
finally,  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  they  surrendered  all 
the  Polesino. 

Like  all  states  in  which  measures  depend  on  the 
unanimity  of  any  particular  body,  they  lost  in  delibe- 
ration the  favourable  moment  for  action.  Of  this  also 
they  have  experienced  the  ill  effects.  Indeed  firmness, 
decision,  and  perseverance,  never  formed  any  part  of 
their  public  character;  while  in  their  domestic  admi- 
nistration, the  severity  of  their  la^vs,  the  restraints  im- 
posed on  their  nobility,  and  the  endless  precautions 
introduced  to  prevent  intrigues  and  disturbance,  have 
indeed  preserved  unaltered  the  forms  of  their  govern- 
ment, but  checked  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  enter- 
prise, and  damped  the  energies,  and  degraded  the 
character,  of  their  people. 

Leaving  Venice  I  proceeded  through  Ferrara  to 
Boloofua  and  Florence.  Ferrara  once  rose  to  a  consi- 
derable  degree  of  pow  er  and  splendour  under  the  go- 
vernment of  its  own  dukes,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  contest  which  arose  from  the  League  of  Cambray. 
It  is  now  subject  to  the  Holy  See ;  and  from  the  scan- 
tiness of  its  population,  and  otheriokens  of  decay,  we 
discover  striking  proofs  of  the  loss  of  its  independence. 
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ITINERARY  FROM  SIENA, 

THROUGH  THE 

DISTRICT  OF  ANCIENT  ETRURIA,  TO 
THE  ISLAND  OF  ELBA,  &c.  &c. 


Places, 
From  Siena 

Colle      .  - 
Volterra     .    -  - 
Le  Pomarancie,  by 

the  Salt  Works  - 
Sughereto    -    -  - 
Popiilonia         -  - 
Piombino  - 
Isle  of  Elba    -  - 

Rio  

Porto  Ferrajo,  and 

back  to  Rio  -  - 
Capo  Castello,  and 

back  to  Rio  -  - 
Porto  Ferrajo  - 
Mar  ci  ana  -  -  - 
St.Piero  -  -  ■ 
Capo  Livere  -  - 
Panta  della  Calamita 

M  2 


Miles,    Mode  of  travelling,  ^c. 


16 

14 

S 

20 
10 
5 
12 
2 


12 
7 
10 
5 
10 


Very  long  miles. 
Ditto. 

By  sea. 


10       Partly  by  sea. 


By  land. 
By  land. 


%  }  '''''' 
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Places,  Miles, 
Porto  Lungone  -  2t 

Rio  4t 

Piombino  -  -  -  12 
Populonia  -  -  -  5 
Torre  di  S.  Silvestro  10 
Le  Padulette  -  -  10 
Follonica       -    -    -  7 

Castiglione    -    -    -  14 

Grosseto  -  -  -  14 
Moscona,  and  back  8 

Monte  Po     -    -    -  Id 

Saturnia  -    -    -    -  10 

Massiliano  -  -  -  11 
Orbitello  -  -  .  9 
AlRitiro      .    -    -  4 

Porto  Ercole    -    -  3t 

Ansedonia     -  5 

To  the  lake  -  -  2 

Orbitello  -  -  -  5 

Grosseto  -  -  25 

Fercole    -  -  -  28 

Siena     .-  -  -  24 


3Iode  of  travelling,  S^c. 


Two  miles  by  sea,  and 

two  by  land. 
Two  miles  by  land,  the 

rest  by  sea. 
By  sea. 

On  the  lakQ. 


373 


[  ] 
JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR 

FROM 

SIENA  TO  THE  MAREMMA,  VOLTERRA,  POPULONIA, 
ISLE  OF  ELBA,  PIOMBINO,  POPULONIA, 
AND  GROSSETO. 


'M/M'Y  winter  had  been  spent  partly  at  Siena,  and 
^^-^  partly  at  Florence.  But  the  approach  of  spring-, 
which  in  Italy  is  the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year, 
roused  me  from  the  abodes  of  ease  and  dissipation,  and 
summoned  me  to  the  field  in  search  of  new  scenery  and 
new  information.  Novelty  has  always  charms,  and  to 
none  more  than  to  myself.  Hence  in  all  my  peregri- 
nations I  have  been  anxious  to  visit  districts  little  known 
and  unexplored  by  modern  travellers.  At  this  time  I 
resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
ancient  Etrurians,  a  people,  whose  language,  and  even 
whose  alphabet,  have  baffled  the  researches  of  the 
scholar  and  antiquary;  a  people,  whose  territory  was 
separated  from  the  city  of  Rome  only  by  the  Tiber ; 
from  whom  the  Romans  borrowed  many  an  useful  art 
and  valuable  science ;  and  whose  downfal  opened  the 
way  to  that  career  of  glory,  which  finally  rendered  their 
conquerors  masters  of  the  world. 
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Sunday  April  19.  I  quitted  Siena,  and  for  ten  miles 
followed  the  great  road  to  Florence.  I  then  turned  to 
the  left,  and  proceeded  along  that  leading  to  CoUe, 
partly  through  a  wood  of  evergreen  oaks,  which  here 
overspreads  the  mountains  to  the  left.  The  road  was 
good,  and  within  three  hours  I  performed  the  journey 
in  my  phaeton. 

Colle,  though  a  small  town,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  built  partly  on  an  eminence,  partly  in  a  plain.  It 
is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower,  alta  e  bassa.  The 
approach  is  rendered  picturesque  by  a  fine  bridge  of  one 
arch,  considerably  broad  and  lofty.  It  is  thrown  over 
the  river  Elsa,  which  rises  at  a  few  miles  distance,  and 
flowing  by  Poggibonsi  and  Castel  Fiorentino,  falls  into 
the  Arno  at  the  Ponte  d*Elsa,  beyond  Empoli.  In  the 
rock  and  walls  adjoining  the  bridge  the  water  has  already 
worn  several  cavities,  which  must  prove  dangerous  to 
the  structure  itself,  without  a  speedy  remedy.  Colle 
is  remarkable  for  its  manufacture  of  paper,  for  which 
there  are  thirty  mills  employed  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Agostino  is  a  good  picture  by 
Ludovico  Cigoli,  who  is  called  the  Florentine  Correg- 
gio :  it  represents  Christ  taken  down  from  the  Cross : 
the  figure  of  St.  Jerome,  which  is  introduced  on  the 
left,  is  a  very  fine  portrait.  Near  the  town  is  a  well, 
formed  apparently  of  ancient  sculpture,  though  not 
remarkable  for  excellence.  On  the  four  sides  are  basso 
relievos,  representing,  1.  Ploughing  with  oxen.  2. 
Threshing  of  corn.  8.  A  vintage.  4.  Making  wine. 
It  is  near  the  house  of  Agostino  Giugui,  where  I  was 
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tolerably  lodged.  A  new  hospital  is  building  at  Colle, 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  contain  an  hundred  and 
twenty  persons, 

Monday  April  20.  After  dinner  I  left  Colle,  and 
took  leave  of  my  carriage.  The  environs  are  wel  cul- 
tivated ;  but  as  I  proceeded,  the  country  became  wild, 
woody,  and  barren.  The  road  in  general  is  ill  paved, 
and  very  hilly.  To  Volterra  the  ascent  is  long  and 
steep.  I  was  five  hours  on  my  journey,  in  consequence 
of  the  badness  of  the  road,  the  slowness  with  which  I 
was  obliged  to  travel  on  account  of  my  baggage  horse, 
and  a  violent  thunder  storm  which  caught  me  on  my 
route. 

Volterra,  in  point  of  situation,  is  perhaps  the 
most  elevated  town  of  residence  in  Italy.  It  occu- 
pies a  species  of  plain,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 
This  was  likewise  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  which 
is  accurately  described  by  Strabo.*  There  was, 
however,  a  great  variation  as  to  size;  for  the  an- 
cient walls  embraced  a  circuit  of  seven  miles,  while  the 
modern  comprise  but  three.  Although  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  has  existed  among  antiquaries 
respecting  the  twelve  towns  of  Etruria,  Volterra  has 
been  generally  estimated  as  one.  The  place  it  occupies 
in  history,  and  the  numerous  fragments  of  antiquity 
found  in  its  neighbourhood,  authenticated  by  Etruscan 

*  Volaterramt  ager  mart  alluitur  i  hoc  autem  modo  adificatum  est  oppidum. 
In  profunda  valle  sublimis  et  pr seeps  undique  coUis  extaf,cujus  in  verttce  pla* 
nities  est,  in  hac  sita  ipsiut  sunt  urbis  mania,  ad  quam  stad.  XV.  ascensus  est  en 
hast;  rupes  tota  ardua  at  que  difficilis  est,^Strabo. 
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characters,  admit  little  doubt  respecting  its  right  to 
this  distinction. 

Of  the  few  remains  of  Etruscan  architecture  the  most 
remarkable  are,  the  Porta  dell'  Arco,  the  Piscina,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  a  reservoir  for  water,  and 
the  walls,  which  are  still  easily  traced.  The  two  first 
are  very  perfect.  From  the  present  fortress  I  descended 
through  different  apertures  to  the  Piscina.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  apartments,  and  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Etruscan  workmanship  now  existing  at 
Volterra.  Exact  admeasurements  of  it  are  given  in  a 
work,  lately  published,  by  the  Abbate  Giachi,  (page 
121 — 2.)f  This  gentleman  was  not  only  my  guide  on 
the  occasion,  but  also  shewed  me  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  size  of  the  stones  employed  in  the  walls  and 
other  buildings,  the  architecture  of  the  Etruscans  was 
simple  and  bold;  and  their  knowledge  of  mechanics 
very  great.  From  them  was  probably  derived  the 
present  Tuscan  or  rustic  style.  In  consistence  and 
solidity  it  bears  the  character  of  their  works,  as  may 
be  seen  by  many  examples  at  Florence. 

If  we  may  estimate  the  perfection  of  the  Etruscan 
sculpture,  from  the  numerous  basso  relievos  on  the 
sarcophagi  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  we  cannot 
ascribe  to  it  any  very  high  degree  of  merit;  for  though 
abundant  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  museums,  few 
are  executed  with  skill,  or  knowledge  of  the  art.  But 
perhaps  this  may  be  deemed  a  partial  judgment.  Se- 

•j-  Saggto  di  ricerche  sopra  lo  stato  antico  e  moderno  di  Volterra,  opera  del 
sacerdote  Antonio  FUippo  Giachi,  ito,  Firenze  1786. 
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pulchral  monuments  were  probably  kept  ready  fabri- 
cated, by  sculptors,  to  supply  the  constant  demand; 
and  consequently  we  cannot  expect  them  to  exhibit 
great  variety  of  subjects,  or  delicacy  of  finishing.  The 
forms  of  their  vases  were  equally  perfect  and  elegant. 
Different  parts  of  Etruria  were  distinguished  for  their 
manufactories  of  pottery  and  earthen  ware.  The  ware 
of  Arezzo,  which  was  the  most  celebrated,  was  red. 
That  of  Chiusi  differed  from  the  ware  manufactured  at 
Volterra,  which  was  very  light,  covered  with  a  shining 
black  varnish,  and  decorated  with  basso  relievos,  and 
other  ornaments,  as  well  executed  as  if  in  bronze.  From 
the  numerous  sepulchres,  or  ipoc/ei,  discovered  without 
the  ancient  walls,  particularly  on  the  hills  of  Portone 
and  Monte  Bradone,  have  been  drawn  the  valuable 
specimens  of  Etruscan  workmanship,  which  enrich  the 
different  museums  of  Europe.  But  notwithstanding 
the  number  thus  sold  and  dispersed,  an  extensive  col- 
lection still  remains  in  the  modern  Volterra.  The  prin- 
cipal is  that  of  the  Palazzo  Publico^  which  has  been 
much  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  celebrated 
Guarnacci  museum  and  library.  It  is  almost  com- 
pletely disposed  in  several  apartme  nts,  and  both  collec- 
tions are  entrusted  to  the  superintendance  of  a  librarian. 
An  elegant  mosaic  pavement,  found  near  the  ancient 
theatre,  is  now  Ivin^"  in  one  of  the  rooms.  In  the 
forms  of  the  sarcophagi  there  is  little  variety,  and  the 
same  subjects  frequently  recur.  They  are  mostly 
drawn  from  fabulous  history,  and  many  from  Homer, 
alluding  to  the  heathen  mythology.  Some  have  been 
gilt,  others  painted,  and  the  most  valuable   are  in- 
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scribed  with  Etruscan  characters.  A  reposing  figure 
generally  forms  the  lid  or  cover  of  the  sarcophagus. 
Many  of  these  are  remarkable  for  the  bad  proportions  of 
the  head  and  limbs ;  and  indeed,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, few  exhibit  any  excellence  in  sculpture. 

In  the  Giorgi  palace  is  another  collection.  One 
fragment  is  singular.  It  represents  Polyphemus,  with 
two  eyes,  in  the  act  of  raising  a  rock,  to  hurl  at  Ulysses 
and  his  companions,  who  are  sailing  away  in  their  vessel. 
This  novelty,  which  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the 
inadvertence  of  the  workman,  has  caused  much  literary 
discussion,  and  given  birth  to  a  learned  treatise.  The 
figure  of  Polyphemus  is  well  sculptured. 

At  the  Badia  is  a  small  collection,  chiefly  consistinS- 
of  vases  found  in  its  neighbourhood,  many  of  which  are 
very  elegant  in  form.  Here  is  also  a  fine  Scarabee  of 
Etruscan  sculpture. 

In  the  Casa  Guarnacci  is  a  celebrated  statue  of  Her- 
cules, by  Glycon  of  Athens,  whose  name  appears  on  the 
pedestal.  The  legs,  arms,  feet,  and  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  are  in  the  exquisite  style  of  Grecian  sculpture ; 
the  muscles  strongly  marked,  and  characteristic  of  the 
hero  and  the  deity.  The  head  and  breast  are  inferior 
in  every  respect.  The  head  appears  antique,  but  from 
the  style  and  its  diminutive  proportions,  compared  with 
the  body,  it  certainly  could  not  have  originally  belonged 
to  the  torso. 

Among  the  numerous  ipogei,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered, few  remain  now  open;  for  after  they  were 
ransacked,  the  entrances  were  again  closed.  Still, 
however,  the  zealous  investigator  of  antiquities  may 
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fully  gratify  his  curiosity,  in  visiting"  two  which  arc  yet 
perfect.  These  are  on  the  Colle  del  Portone,  adjoining 
the  Villa  Inghirami*  One  is  called  Le  Buche  dei  Sar* 
acini.  It  is  very  spacious,  but  so  low,  that  I  could 
traverse  it  only  on  my  knees.  From  its  size  and  con- 
struction, it  was  probably  a  public  burying-place.  The 
ipogeOy  belonging  to  the  same  villa,  is  different  in  struc- 
ture, much  higher,  and  divided  into  apartments. 
Several  fragments  of  alabaster  sarcophagi,  8cc.  are  still 
left,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  one  of  these  sepulchres 
when  discovered;  for  none  remain  in  their  antique  or 
original  state,  having  been  opened,  and  perhaps  robbed 
of  their  most  valuable  contents,  by  the  barbarians  who 
invaded  Italy. 

The  Terme  or  baths,  of  which  the  form,  the  pipes  for 
conveying  steam  or  vapour,  and  some  fragments  of  the 
ancient  mosaic  pavements,  are  still  seen,  appear  to  have 
been  of  Roman   construction.     The  figure   of  the 
theatre,  or  amphitheatre,  may  also  be  traced  at  Valle- 
buona.    Columns  and  other  relics  have  been  dug  up  in 
the  vicinity.    A  cornice  of  the  composite  order,  dis- 
covered here,  and  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
theatre,  is  obviously  of  Roman  workmanship.    But  as 
there  were  other  public  buildings  adjoining,  particularly 
the  baths,  in  which  was  found  the  mosaic  pavement^ 
now  in  the  Palazzo  Publico,  we  cannot  decisively  con- 
clude to  what  structure  such  a  fragment  belonged.  The 
site  of  what  is  called  the  theatre  has  never  been  pro- 
perly searched,  so  that  little  can  be  said  respecting  its 
original  destination. 
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The  Casa  di  3Iarmi  at  Portone,  which  is  described  by 
Targioni,  in  his  Travels  through  Italy,  as  entirely  built 
with  the  fragments  of  old  sarcophagi,  no  longer  exists 
in  the  same  state,  if  it  ever  really  did  exist,  according  to 
his  description.  But  of  this  I  much  doubt,  for  in  the 
whole  fabric  I  discovered  only  two  pieces  of  alabaster. 

So  much  for  antiquities.  As  to  the  productions  of 
modern  art,  little  can  be  expected  in  a  small  provincial 
town. 

The  palaces  of  the  Inghirami,  Giorgi,  Ricciarelli, 
and  Mazzoni  families  contain  the  best  pictures  in  Vol- 
terra.  In  the  casa  Ricciarelli,  which  formerly  boasted 
of  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  a  fine  picture  by  Daniel 
di  Volterra,  is  another  of  Elias,  ascribed  to  the  same 
painter ;  but  of  this  I  entertain  a  doubt.  In  the  casa 
Mazzoni  is  a  small  gallery,  painted  by  Daniel  di  Vol- 
terra. The  other  pictures  are  neither  worthy  the 
notice  of  the  amateur,  nor  of  the  indifferent  spectator. 

Some  good  works  of  the  Florentine  school  are  to 
be  found  in  the  churches.  In  St.  Dalmazia,  a  Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross,  by  Roselli,  scholar  of  Daniel  di 
Volterra:  this  picture  is  soon  to  be  removed  to  the 
ducal  gallery  at  Florence.  In  St.  Chiara,  an  altar- 
piece,  by  Franceschini,  allowed  to  be  his  best  work. 
The  figure  of  St.  John  is  very  fine.  After  finishing 
this  picture,  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  study;  and  on  his 
return,  reviewing  it,  he  was  so  satisfied  as  to  exclaim, 
Tu  sei  hella!  *  Thou  art  indeed  fine!'  In  the  Duoroo 
is  an  excellent  copy  of  the  Magdalen,  which  graces  the 
Barberini  palace  at  Rome :  it  was  retouched  by  Guido 
himself.     The  sacristy  contains  a  good  picture  by 
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Naldini:  the  figure  of  a  young- man  in  the  fore  ground, 
displays  great  merit.  The  Capella  Inghirami  is  painted 
in  fresco,  by  Giovanni  di  St.  Giovanni.  Its  altar-piece 
is  by  Domenichino,  and  represents  the  fall  of  Saul.  In 
the  Badia  are  two  pictures  by  Victor,  one  of  vi^hich  is 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  in  the  style  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto.  Also,  one  in  the  church,  by  Mascagna ;  and 
a  Supper  in  the  refectory,  by  the  same  hand.  The 
sacristy  contains  a  fresco,  by  Franceschini.  The 
churches  of  St.  Giusto  and  St.  Agostino  are  handsome 
buildings.  Near  St.  Giusto  are  seen  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  church  of  the  same  name,  which  fell  to  ruin  by 
the  sinking  of  the  ground.  Similar  phenomena  are 
daily  seen  at  a  place  called  Le  Baize. 

The  prison  or  dungeon,  called  //  Mastio,  merits  a 
visit.  The  lower  cells  are  completely  horrible.  In  one 
of  these  the  Conte  Felicini  was  immured  fifteen  years. 
The  bricks  are  worn  where  he  was  accustomed  to  walk. 
On  seeing  these  receptacles,  the  present  Grand  Duke 
exclaimed  that  they  Avere  not  sufificiently  horrible  for 
hell,  but  too  horrible  for  a  prison.  Poco  per  Vinfernoy 
ma  troppo  per  prigione.  Since  that  time  no  one  has 
been  confined  in  them.  This  prison  was  erected  in  the 
time  of  Cosmo  de  Medici;  and  being  situated  on  the 
most  elevated  ground,  it  commands  the  noblest  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  while  it  forms  the  best  and 
principal  object  at  a  distance. 

A  number  of  workmen  are  here  employed  in  making 
vases  and  other  ornaments  of  alabaster.  I  saw  few 
which  were  well  executed j  and  none  like  those  of 
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Pisani  at  Florence,  copied  from  the  exquisite  antique 
specimens  with  which  the  country  abounds. 

I  formed  many  acquaintances  at  Volterra,  and  spent 
the  interval  of  my  stay  very  agreeably.  I  was  lodged 
in  the  house  of  my  friend  Mar  cello  Inghirami. 

Thursday  April  23.  We  departed  together  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  Pomarancie,  where  he  possesses  a 
villa.  In  our  way  we  visited  the  old  and  new  salt 
works,  which  not  only  supply  Tuscany,  but  other  parts^ 
with  that  commodity.  The  new  works  are  built  on  a 
good  plan,  but  the  springs  are  conducted  thither  from 
the  old  works.  From  the  badness  of  the  air,  and  the 
mortality  it  causes,  they  are  called  Le  Moie,  Between 
Volterra  and  Le  Moie  the  soil  is  barren  and  chalky, 
resembling  that  bordering  the  road  to  Rome  near  Siena; 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  Le  Moie,  the  country  again 
becomes  woody. 

Friday  April  24.  I  took  leave  of  my  friend  Marcello, 
and  quitted  Pomarancie,  to  approach  the  sea  coast. 
From  the  badness  of  the  roads  I  was  unable  to  proceed 
beyond  Sughereto,  a  little  village  environed  on  three 
sides  by  an  amphitheatre  of  woods,  and  on  the  fourth 
open  to  an  extensive  plain.  Four  miles  from  Poma^ 
rancie,  are  the  /orwac/ of  Monte  Carboli;  sulphureous 
springs,  which  occupy  a  large  space  in  a  wide  and 
desolate  plain.  These  springs  emit  immense  volumes 
of  smoke,  and  boiling  water  to  a  considerable  height, 
with  a  bubbling  or  hissing  noise,  and  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur  and  bitumen.  The  waters  unite,  and  form  a 
brook  possessing  the  same  qualities.  I  observed  very 
little  appearance  of  sulphur  deposited  on  the  edge  of  the 
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springs.  On  the  road  are  two  similar  fornaci ;  those  of 
Sasso,  on  the  left,  seem  considerable,  the  others  on  the 
right  trifling.  In  a  thick  wood,  on  the  side  of  the 
road  is  a  small  spring,  which  bubbles  and  is  agitated 
as  if  boiling ;  but  the  water  is  cold. 

For  seven  or  eight  miles  the  road  led  along  the  bed 
of  the  river  Cornia,  the  banks  of  which  are  feathered 
with  beautiful  groves  of  the  oak  and  ilex.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  is  woody,  and  indeed  for  many  miles 
a  continued  forest.  The  air  is  bad,  and  in  consequence 
the  population  scanty.  We  could  not  find  even  a  house 
to  shelter  us  for  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  between 
Le  Pomarancie  and  Sughereto. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  JVIaremma  miles  areof 
an  unusual  length ;  for  the  whole  day,  from  half  past 
seven  to  half  past  four,  was  spent  in  traversing  that 
space.  The  country  is  stony  without  any  regular  track, 
so  that  the  assistance  of  a  guide  is  indispensable. 

Approaching  Sughereto,  vegetation  becomes  more 
abundant,  and  various  delicate  shrubs,  such  as  myrtles, 
pomegranates,  &c.  bespeak  the  mildness  of  the  climate. 
Before  I  reached  Monte  Cerboli,  I  descried  to  the  left 
a  castle  on  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  called 
Rocca  Sillana,  I  was  informed  that  it  is  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. From  the  name  it  may  possibly  have  been 
a  fortress,  erected  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  who  established 
colonies  in  Tuscany.  Volterra,  though  situated  on  so 
elevated  a  spot,  abounds  with  springs  of  fresh  water: 
there  is  also  one  impregnated  with  some  mineral. 

At  Sugliereto  I  found  a  little  osleria,  a  civil  and 
obliging  host,  and  a  decent  supper  and  bed. 
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Saturday  April  25.  From  Sugliereto  I  proceeded 
through  the  plain  to  Populoiiia.  Here  I  observed  a 
striking"  difference  in  fertility  between  the  Maremma 
and  the  country  I  had  left.  The  crops  of  corn  were 
rich,  and  vegetation  considerably  more  advanced.  Here 
the  oaks  were  almost  in  full  foliage,  whereas  in  other 
parts  they  were  just  budding.  To  the  right  I  left  Cam- 
piglia,  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  soon  after  reached 
the  iron  mines  at  the  Caldane.  These  are  singular, 
and  deserve  notice  from  the  nature  of  the  water  which 
supplies  them.  It  is  collected  in  a  kind  of  lake  or  reser- 
voir, and  is  so  clear  that  I  could  see  the  bottom.  The 
whole  body  of  water  is  warm,  the  springs  which  enter 
the  lake,  and  the  springs  which  issue  from  it,  are  equally 
so,  and  preserve  their  temperature  throughout.  These 
were  probably  the  streams  described  by  Pliny  as  rising 
near  the  ancient  citv  of  Vetulonia.  He  observes  that 
fish  lived  in  them ;  and  the  same  remark  was  made  on 
these  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  place.  The  description  of 
the  ruins  of  Yetulouia,  not  far  distant,  as  given  by 
Leandro  Alberti,  induced  me  to  make  many  incpiiries 
respecting  them,  but  in  vain.  After  an  hour's  delay 
I  proceeded  to  Populonia,  which  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  appears  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
road  tbitlier  is  very  good,  and  leads  through  an  extensive 
plain.  This  stage  is  computed  at  ten  miles  only;  but 
those  who  follow  my  track  will  deem  the  computation 
very  erroneous. 

Having  dined  at  the  villa  of  the  Cavalieri  Desideri, 
who  are  proprietors  of  the  whole  adjacent  country,  I  pur- 
sued my  road  from  Populonia  towanls  Piombino,  the 
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wretched  capital  of  a  principality,  to  which  it  ^ives 
name.  The  prince  or  sovereign,  Ludovizi  Compagno, 
resides  at  Rome;  and  is  the  owner  of  the  noble  villa 
Ludovizi,  so  rich  in  fine  statues  and  paintings. 

Had  I  not  obtained  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  an 
acquaintance,  Cavaliere  Falchi,  I  should  have  fared 
sadly ;  perhaps  I  should  not  have  found  even  a  bed. 
Nature  has  supplied  these  parts  of  Italy  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  rich  soil,  and  good  ports,  adapted  for 
commerce;  but  her  gifts  are  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
badness  of  the  air  and  the  consequent  want  of  population. 

Island  of  Elba.  Sunday  April  26.  At  seven 
o'clock  I  embarked  on  board  the  felucca,  which  sails 
on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  to  the  Isle  of  Elba;  and 
with  little  or  no  wind  completed  the  passage  in  three 
hours.  I  landed  at  Rio,  and  walked  to  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  about  two  miles  up  the  country.  Its  situ- 
ation, at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains,  is  picturesque,  and 
resembles  that  of  some  of  the  places  which  I  saw  in 
Switzerland.  The  population,  amounting  to  2000 
souls,  is  very  large  for  so  inconsiderable  a  place.  I  was 
recommended  to  Signer  Pellegrini,  who  gave  me  as 
good  a  lodging  as  his  house  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
town  afforded.  After  dinner  I  walked  to  an  eminence 
two  miles  distant,  which  is  surmounted  with  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  called  Torre  di  Giove,  and  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  celebrated  Barbarossa. 
The  approach  is  through  a  thick  grove  of  ilex,  and  the 
spot  itself  commands  a  noble  and  extensive  view  of  the 
adjacent  coast  and  sea. 
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Monday  April  27.  Went  by  land  to  Porto  Ferrajo^ 
distant  three  miles.  In  the  way  I  crossed  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  two  miles  wide.  There  is  another  land  road^ 
but  considerably  longer.  I  passed  the  fortress  of  Vol- 
terrajo,  situated  on  a  lofty  rock,  and  forming"  an  object 
highly  picturesque.  The  surrounding  mountains  abound 
with  a  great  variety  of  odoriferous  plants,  mostly  of  the 
kinds  which  in  England  are  carefully  preserved  in  green- 
houses :  they  were  now  in  full  bloom  and  beauty,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  my  ride  I  almost  fancied  myself 
in  a  flower  garden,  where  the  sight  and  smell  were 
equally  gratified.  With  a  brisk  gale  I  crossed  over  to 
Porto  Ferrajo^  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and 
after  the  form,  required  from  all  strangers,  of  giving  my 
name  to  the  officer  on  guard,  I  went  to  examine  the  few 
objects  in  the  town  which  merit  attention* 

Porto  Ferrajo  belongs  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  in  regard  to  situation,  neatness^  and  con- 
struction, it  surpassed  the  expectations  I  had  conceived 
of  what  was  to  be  seen  in  the  island.  It  is  commanded 
by  two  lofty  forts,  II  Falcone  and  La  Stella;  and  a 
new  light-house  is  now  building.  From  these  two  forts, 
particularly  from  the  first,  the  eye  is  gratified  with  the 
finest  views  of  the  port,  adjacent  coast,  and  country. 
The  approach  to  the  harbour  and  its  entrance  are  pic- 
turesque. The  houses  are  built  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  forming  a  species  of  amphitheatre;  and  the  harbour 
is  shut  up  with  a  chain,  which  opens  to  admit  vessels. 
The  interior  of  the  town  is  neat :  it  contains  the  only 
inn  in  the  island,  which  is  good,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
few  hours  I  remained  there.    The  forts  are  kept  in 
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proper  order;  and  as  a  corporal  quaintly  observed,  want 
only  men,  arms,  and  provisions,  to  render  them  strong. 
They  must  have  been  constructed  at  a  vast  expense, 
and  one  face  in  particular  is  formed  by  a  perpendicular 
cut  in  the  rock  of  great  height.  Here  are  two  cannon, 
remarkably  fine,  cast  by  Cosmo  Cennini  Fiorentino, 
who  founded  two  others  at  the  same  time,  which  are 
still  preserved  at  Leghorn. 

After  dinner  I  left  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  crossed  to  a 
place  opposite,  called  Le  Grotte,  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
a  vast  building,  situated  on  an  eminence.  The  sub- 
terraneous vaults,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  still 
exist  in  a  perfect  state.  These  are  generally  arched, 
the  exterior  constructed  with  stone,  like  the  opus  reti^ 
culatum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  sides,  roof,  and  floor, 
coated  with  cement  or  stucco.  As  I  had  never  before 
found  any  mention  of  these  ruins,  and  have  hitherto  ob- 
tained no  information  respecting  them  in  the  island,  I 
shall  not  hazard  an  opinion  respecting  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

Returning  to  the  place  where  I  had  left  my  horses,  I 
took  a  different  road  back  to  Rio.  For  some  time  I 
followed  the  line  of  coast,  and  then  penetrated  into  the 
mountains,  opposite  the  fortress  of  Volterrajo,  which  on 
all  sides  rears  its  crested  head  above  the  neighbouring 
heights,  and  forms  a  striking  object  for  the  painter. 
Those  who  love  the  savage  and  unadorned  features  of 
nature,  may  indeed  fully  gratify  their  curiosity  by  ex- 
ploring this  rugged  and  mountainous  tract. 

Tuesday  April  28.  I  employed  the  morning  in 
viewing  the  iron  mines  of  Rio,  which  were  no  less  cele- 
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brated  for  their  astonishing  richness  in  ancient,  than 
they  are  in  modern,  times.  Of  the  Island  of  Elba, 
Virgil  observes. 

Insula  inexhaustis  chalyhum  generosa  metallis  : 

and  many  other  writers  have  reechoed  the  expression. 
In  working  the  mines,  several  caverns  have  been  disco- 
vered, which  were  excavated  by  the  ancients.    One  is 
open,  and  the  marks  of  their  tools  may  still  be  traced 
on  the  rock.    Another  is  closed,  which,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, extended  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.^ 
The  present  mode  of  working  is  easier,  the  galleries 
being  open  to  the  air,  and  not  under  ground.    A  vast 
mountain  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  formed  of  iron 
ore,  which  in  general  is  of  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive kind.    At  the  extremity  of  the  gallery,  now 
open,  the  ore  becomes  bad,  which  is  apparently  the 
reason  why  it  was  left  in  its  present  state.    Either  new 
veins  of  metal  must  have  been  formed,  or  the  ground 
must  have  fallen  in  considerably  before  its  mouth ;  for 
it  was  accidentally  discovered  three  years  ago  by  the 
miners,  who  wrought  their  way  into  it.    About  two 
hundred  and  twenty  men  and  boys  are  employed  in 
these  works,  and  about  forty  asses.    Both  the  ore  and 
rubbish  are  conveyed  in  carts,  each  driven  with  great 
rapidity  by  two  men.    Good  specimens  from  these  mines 
are  eagerly  collected,  by  all  lovers  of  natural  history,  for 
the  beautiful  brilliancy  of  the  colours.    At  present,  how- 
ever, these  are  found  in  less  abundance  than  formerly, 
and  in  fact  are  no  longer  to  be  discovered,  except  by 
the  greatest  chance.    The  masses  of  ore  are  generally 
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detached  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  and  during  my 
stay  I  witnessed  two  or  three  explosions.  Adjoining 
the  mines  the  soil  is  red,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow  ochre. 
As  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  give 
motion  to  the  usual  machinery  of  a  foundry,  the  ore  is 
conveyed  out  of  the  island  to  be  smelted.  The  foim- 
dries,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Piombino,  are  at 
Folloiiica,  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  at  Cornia  near 
Sughereto.  According  to  the  accounts  of  several 
authors,  the  same  method  was  adopted  in  ancient  times. 

After  dinner,  I  rode  to  Capo  Castello,  on  the  north- 
jeastern  part  of  the  island,  where  on  an  eminence  are 
seen  the  ruins  of  what  is  called  the  Palazzo  della  Regina 
deir  Elba,    Who  this  queen  was,  we  have  yet  to  learn. 
At  all  events  the  ruins  indicate  that  the  fabric  was  large, 
though  not  so  extensive  as  that  opposite  Porto  Ferrajo, 
called  Le  Grotte.    From  a  comparison  of  the  two  ruins, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  original  fabrics  were  erected 
about  the  same  period,  and  possibly  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose.   Here  are  three  vaulted  apartments  remaining, 
coated  with  stucco,  and  resembling  those  of  Le  Grotte. 
About  half  a  mile  distant  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
church,  St.  Miniato,  near  which  many  antiquities,  but 
not  of  a  remote  date,  have  been  found.    From  what  I 
have  observed,  I  think  myself  justified  in  concluding, 
that  the  situation  of  the  towns  and  villages  has  under- 
gone a  change.    St.  Catarina,  near  Rio,  for  example, 
seems  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  old  town ;  as  also  Le 
Grotte,  instead  of  Porto  Ferrajo.    Capo  Castello,  also, 
was  apparently  once  inhabited,  though  at  present  only 
a  few  scattered  habitations  are  found  along  the  coast. 
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In  my  return  I  traversed  another  part  of  the  beautiful 
grove  of  ilex  which  sweeps  round  the  height  crowned 
by  the  Torre  di  Giove,  The  beauty  of  this  natural 
plantation  is  scarcely  paralleled;  the  trees  are  full 
grown,  and  of  great  height;  and  the  underwood  consists 
of  an  intermixture  of  the  myrtle,  philerea,  laurustinus, 
heath,  &c. 

Wednesday  April  29.  In  my  way  to  Porto  Ferrajo, 
I  traversed  the  romantic  rocks  under  the  fortress  of 
Volterrajo.  This  pass  is  called  Li  Stretti,  or  the  streights. 
As  I  could  not  find  a  boat  on  the  shore,  I  pursued  a 
more  circuitous  road  on  horseback.  It  winds  round  a 
spacious  bay,  and  is  more  tedious  than  the  other,  but  it 
afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  coast  in 
another  point  of  view,  and  of  visiting  the  old  and  new 
salt  works.  The  sea  water  is  received  in  reservoirs, 
and  the  salt  crystallised  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  only : 
the  produce  of  the  w  orks  is  considerable.  By  land  the 
entrance  to  Porto  Ferrajo  presents  only  a  line  of  for- 
tifications, interspersed  with  draw-bridges,  and  other 
appendages  of  defence.  I  found  the  whole  town  zea- 
lously engaged  in  functions,  to  the  honour  of  their  patron 
saint. 

Thursday  April  30.  The  morning  proving  rainy,  I 
was  detained  at  Porto  Ferrajo  till  half-past  two.  I 
then  proceeded,  and  on  leaving  the  plain  of  Porto  Fer- 
rajo, which  is  two  miles  wide,  and  finely  cultivated,  I 
began  to  ascend  the  mountains,  amidst  a  thick  brush- 
wood of  heaths,  myrtles,  and  other  evergreens.  Passing 
by  the  Tonnara,  or  Tunny  fishery,  belonging  to 
the  Prince  of   Piombino,  I  soon  reached  the  port 
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of  Marciana.  Here  I  observed  several  vessels  on  the 
stocks.  Marciana  is  situated  in  a  little  plain,  between 
the  coast  and  the  mountains,  which  is  well  cultivated, 
and  laid  out  in  vineyards.  The  ascent  to  the  village  is 
steep,  and  it  is  embosomed  in  a  thick  grove  of  chesnut 
trees.  As  I  was  not  provided  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, I  was  obliged  to  betake  myself  to  the 
osteria,  where  I  found  a  clean  bed,  and  a  frugal,  though 
wholesome  repast, 

Castanece  molles  et  pressi  copia  lactis, 

with  a  bottle  of  excellent  Muscat  wine. 

Friday  May  1.  Rose  at  day-break,  and  ascended  a 
mile  up  the  mountain,  to  enjoy  a  fine  view  from  a  little 
church,  called  Madonna  del  Monte,  but  a  thick  fog 
obliged  me  to  return  disappointed  to  my  inn.  These 
mountains  are  the  loftiest  in  the  island,  and  their  sum- 
mits are  seldom  free  from  clouds.  After  breakfast  I 
proceeded  through  Poggio,  a  little  village,  at  a  short 
distance,  and  like  Marciana,  situated  on  an  eminence, 
surrounded  with  a  grove  of  chesnuts.  Some  rivulets 
rolling  down  the  rocks,  amidst  these  bowers  of  venerable 
trees,  presented  picturesque  scenes.  Emerging  from 
the  groves,  the  same  mountains  meet  the  eye,  clothed 
with  heaths,  &c.  but  as  1  proceeded,  they  became  more 
stony.  From  the  summit  of  this  chain,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  island  is  seen,  and  a  view  caught  of 
both  seas. 

St.  Ilario  and  St.  Piero,  are  two  little  towns,  near  each 
other,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  sea  shore.  Having 
letters  of  recommendation  to  persons  at  both  places,  1 
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preferred  St.  Piero,  as  nearer  the  places  which  attracted 
my  attention  in  this  part  of  the  island.  The  Arciprete 
Dini  received  me  with  that  hospitality,  which  is  so  ac- 
ceptable and  indeed  necessary  to  strangers,  who  travel 
in  a  country  where  money  cannot  procure  even  a  lodg- 
ing*. After  dinner  I  visited  the  object  which  had  prin- 
cipally drawn  me  hither,  the  quarries  of  granite  at 
Seccheto,  about  three  miles  from  St.  Piero.  The 
country  is  stony  and  barren,  and  the  roads  bad.  These 
mountains  seem  to  have  been  much  frequented  on  all 
sides  in  former  times.  I  observed  numerous  columns 
and  fragments,  in  di  fferent  states  of  preservation.  Three 
columns  of  large  dimensions  remained  perfect,  on  one 
of  which  I  observed  the  traces  of  an  inscription,  but  so 
defaced  as  to  be  totally  illegible.  Also  a  block  of 
granite,  evidently  designed  for  a  vase,  such  as  the  Ro- 
mans used  to  ornament  their  fountains,  and  of  which 
several  are  still  preserved  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  par* 
ticularly  at  Rome  and  Florence.  A  part  of  the  inside 
is  hollowed  out,  and  the  forms  of  the  two  handles  ap- 
pear, but  it  was  left  unfinished.  In  the  bed  of  the 
present  rivulet  is  a  ponderous  block,  on  which  a  large 
circle  is  cut,  but  for  what  purpose  I  cannot  divine  ;  the 
dimensions  being  on  so  great  a  scale.  Perhaps  it  was 
likewise  intended  for  a  vase,  as  there  is  another  circle 
traced  within  the  larger.  The  mass  itself  remains 
united  with  the  solid  rock ;  though  a  narrow  cavity, 
following  the  form  of  the  circle,  shews  that  an  attempt 
to  detach  it  was  begun.  I  preserved  the  dimensions  of 
these  difierent  fragments.  The  vase  first  mentioned, 
called  La  Nave,  is  about  six  feet  nine  inches  in  dia^ 
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meter,  the  circle  about  sixteen  feet  six  inches:  the 
columns,  two  of  which  are  similar,  in  respect  to  propor- 
tions, are  about  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  in 
circumference  nearly  fourteen,  English  measure.  Nu- 
merous columns  are  scattered  over  the  whole  declivity 
of  the  mountain,  down  to  the  sea  shore.    A  proof  that 
these  quarries  were  much  wrought.    When  I  consider 
the  number  of  columns  still  entire  in  many  parts  of  Italy, 
those  which  have  been  mutilated  by  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians  of  former  times,  and  the  statuaries  of  the 
present,  and  the  still  greater  number  buried  in  the  earth; 
I  cannot  refrain  from  thinking,  that  Egypt  alone  did 
not  supply  the  countless  ornaments  of  this  kind,  which 
the  Romans  lavished  on  their  public  and  private  build- 
ings, but  that  they  resorted  to  the  quarries  of  Seccheto. 
It  is  still  more  probable,  from  the  vicinity  of  Elba  to  the 
coast  of  Tuscany,  that  the  noble  columns  in  the  Duomo 
at  Pisa,  which  are  regarded  as  Egyptian,  were  rather 
drawn  from  this  island. 

The  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  enabled  me  to  catch 
a  pleasing  view  of  the  coast  and  adjacent  isles.  The 
nearest  of  these  is  Pianosa,  formerly  called  Planasia, 
and  mentioned  as  an  island  appropriated  to  exiles 
Insula  exuUbus  sedes  consueta,  nam  Augustus  Agrippani 
eo  relegavit,^  It  is  distant  from  Elba  about  ten  miles, 
and  differs  from  the  many  isles  with  which  these 
seas  are  sprinkled,  being  entirely  flat.  I  was  nearly 
induced  to  visit  it;  but  the  fear  of  being  discovered, 
and  obliged  to  perform  some  days  quarantine,  deterred 

♦  How  little  did  I  think,  that,  in  the  year  1814,  the  larger  island  of 
^thalia,  or  Elba^  would  be  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose. 
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me  from  the  attempt.  It  was  wasted  by  Barbarossa, 
and  for  many  years  remained  uncultivated.  Lately, 
however,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Piero  and  St.  Ilario 
have  sown  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  there,  which 
is  in  the  most  flourishing  state;  and  two  or  three 
hundred  people  will  soon  pass  over  to  cut  and  collect  the 
harvest.  The  air  is  so  pure,  that  the  island  is  often 
recommended  as  a  residence  to  invalids,  and  generally 
with  a  good  effect.  There  are  very  few  springs  of 
fresh  water,  and  indeed  only  one  which  can  be  called 
abundant:  to  reach  it  a  cut  has  been  made  in  the 
solid  rock,  probably  by  the  ancients.  Several  subter- 
raneous vaults  and  grottos  have  been  discovered,  which 
are  ascribed  to  them,  and  some  are  vulgarly  termed 
prisons.  The  castle  remains:  and  the  outside  walls  of 
a  town.  A  supposition  that  the  Turks  sometimes  land 
here,  has  occasioned  the  regulation  with  respect  to  qua- 
rantine ;  and  as  the  court  of  Spain  will  not  dispense  with 
this  precaution,  the  Prince  cannot  remove  so  great  an 
impediment  to  the  commerce  and  cultivation  of  the 
island.  The  next  island  is  Monle  Christi,  uninhabited, 
and  consisting  entirely  of  rocks  and  precipices.  As  it 
contains  an  excellent  spring,  ships  often  touch  there 
to  water. 

Saturday  May  2.  At  break  of  day  I  took  leave  of 
the  hospitable  priest,  and  walked  down  to  the  sea  coast, 
where  I  found  my  felucca  ready.  My  reason  for  leaving 
the  horses,  and  proceeding  by  sea,  was  to  avoid  a 
tedious  and  rugged  road  over  the  mountains.  In  two 
hours,  with  the  advantage  of  a  fresh  wind,  I  reached 
Punia  della  Calamita,  or  the  load-stone  point,  so  called 
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from  the  loadstone  rocks  found  there.  Large  veins  of 
this  substance  are  intermixed  with  iron  ore ;  and  from 
the  verdigrease  which  tinctures  some  of  the  strata,  I 
imagine  there  is  also  a  portion  of  copper.  On  the  same 
spot  is  a  yellowish  earth,  much  in  request,  and  exported 
in  great  quantities  to  Leghorn.  The  rocks  and  soil  on 
this  point  of  land,  appear  to  be  wonderfully  rich  in 
natural  productions. 

I  disembarked  at  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  and 
walked  up  to  the  village  of  Capo  Livere,  where  1  found 
my  Rio  host,  Pellegrini.    The  possessions  of  this  com- 
munity are  reckoned  the  best  in  the  island,  and  the 
inhabitants  the  poorest.     Its  situation  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  coast,  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  Porto 
Lungone.    The  last  place  is  two  miles  and  ahalf  distant, 
on  the  road  to  Rio.    It  belongs  to  Spain,  and,  next  to 
Porto  Ferrajo,  is  the  most  considerable  in  the  island. 
For  some  years  it  was  held  by  the  court  of  Naples,  and 
a  strong  garrison  kept  there.    The  inhabitants  are  few, 
in  comparison  with  the  military.    It  is  situated  on  an 
eminence,  and  strongly  fortified.    So  uncomfortable  is 
the  life  of  the  soldiery,  and  their  treatment  so  hard,  that 
numbers  desert.     A  single   anecdote  will  prove  the 
hardships  they  undergo.    A  soldier  deserted,  and  was 
taken  at  Porto  Ferrajo.    When  brought  before  a  ma- 
gistrate to  be  delivered  to  the  Neapolitan  officers,  he 
acknowledged  that  he   had  committed  a  murder  in 
Tuscany  ;  and  alleged  as  a  reason  for  this  voluntary  con- 
fession, that  he  had  rather  serve  as  a  galley  slave  in, 
Tuscany,  than  as  a  soldier  at  Porto  Lungone. 
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Quitting  the  direct  road  to  Rio,  I  turned  to  the  left 
to  visit  the  Hermitage  of  Monserrato,  situated  in  a 
deep  recess,  amidst  barren  and  lofty  mountains,  which 
present  many  picturesque  points  of  view.    It  probably 
borrowed  its  name  from  the  celebrated  convent  of  Mon- 
serrato, near  Barcelona,  which  it  resembles  in  regard  to 
its  position,  amidst  a  cluster  of  conical  mountains.  To 
survey  as  much  as  possible  of  the  island  with  the  ad- 
vantage pf  a  clear  and  tranquil  atmosphere,  I  ascended 
a  steep  and  rugged  path,  behind  the  Hermitage,  to  the 
summit  pf  the  impending  mountains.    Arriving  at  a 
a  spot  called  Sassi  Tedeschi,  I  enjoyed  one  of  the  noblest 
views  in  nature.  I  saw  almost  the  whole  island  expanded 
beneath,  and  traced  in  a  map  the  route  which  I  had 
lately  traversed.    I  discovered  every  town  and  village 
in  the  island,  namely,  Rio  and  its  port,  Porto  Ferrajo, 
Marciana,  and  Poggio,  St.  Ilario  and  St.  Piero,  Capo 
Livere,  Porto  Lungone,  the  Torre  di  Giove,  and  the 
fortress  of  Volterrajo,    I  descried  also  the  islands  of 
Pianosa,  Corsica,  Capraia,  Monte  Christi,  Monte  Cer- 
boli,  Palmajola  and  Gorgona,  Monte  Argentaro,  the 
coast  of  Castiglione,  Populonia,  and  Leghorn.  Few 
countries,  I  believe,  can  boast  of  so  varied,  so  extensive, 
and  so  interesting  a  prospect.    To  me  it  was  peculiarly 
grateful  to  catch  at  a  single  glance,  and  in  one  grand 
assemblage,  all  the  marked  and  striking  features  of  the 
delightful  and  majestic  scenery  which  I  had  surveyed  in 
detail.    I  returned  by  moonlight  to  my  former  abode 
at  Rio,  equally  pleased  and  satisfied  with  my  expedition 
round  the  island. 
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Sunday  May  3.  I  revisited  the  mountains,  and  derived 
new  pleasure  from  a  review  of  the  wonderful  prospect 
around,  which  I  had  been  before  compelled  to  quit 
by  the  approach  of  night.  After  dinner  I  paid  another 
visit  to  the  Hermitage  of  Monserrato,  and  discovered 
many  romantic  scenes  which  yesterday  had  escaped 
my  notice, 

Monday  May  4.  I  employed  myself  in  examining 
the  environs  of  Rio,  Ortano,  St.  Catarina,  &c.  which 
present  nothing  worthy  of  particular  attention.  At  my 
return  in  the  morning  a  busy  scene  presented  itself  on 
the  sea  coast.  This  was  the  operation  of  weighing  and 
loading  a  vessel  with  iron  ore.  This  is  done  with  incre- 
dible agility  and  expedition  by  men  and  boys,  who 
convey  the  ore  on  their  shoulders  in  small  baskets,  along 
a  species  of  path,  formed  with  planks,  from  the  place 
where  it  is  deposited  to  the  vessel. 

My  tour  through  the  Isle  of  Elba  is  now  completed. 
The  novelty  of  the  scenes  which  it  presented,  and  the 
variety  of  information  which  I  was  enabled  to  collect 
during  my  stay,  rendered  it  highly  interesting,  and 
contributed  to  soothe  the  sense  of  those  difficulties,  dis- 
comforts, and  wants,  to  which  a  traveller  must  naturally 
be  exposed,  in  a  spot  so  remote  and  little  frequented. 
Before  I  take  my  leave,  I  have  now  only  to  mention  a 
few  particulars  relative  to  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants in  general. 

The  Island  of  Elba  was  by  the  Greeks  called  JEthaJiay 
and  afterwards  Ilva,  In  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern 
times,  it  has  been  equally  celebrated  and  frequented 
for  its  valuable  iron  mines  near  Rio.    The  circumfe- 
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fence  is  estimated  at  sixty  miles.  It  contains  eight 
towns  and  communities,  namely,  Porto  Ferrajo,  Porto 
Lungone,  Capo  Livere,  St.  Piero,  St.  Ilario,  Marciana, 
Poggio,  and  Rio.  Porto  Ferrajo,  said  to  be  the  Arsons 
Portus  of  antiquity,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  from  its  size  and  neatness  may 
be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  island.  Porto  Lun- 
gone belongs  to  the  Courts  of  Spain  and  Naples,  who 
also  possess  all  the  other  small  castles  or  forts,  which 
are  garrisoned  by  their  troops ;  so  that  the  w^hole  mili- 
tary force,  except  the  small  part  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  is 
under  their  command.  The  other  six  districts  have 
each  their  separate  communities  and  magistrates.  Rio 
enjoys  more  ample  privileges  than  the  rest,  being  ex- 
empted from  all  taxes;  because  the  iron  mines,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  community,  were  ceded  to  the 
Prince,  imder  certain  conditions.  A  physician  and 
surgeon  are  paid  by  the  community  to  attend  gratis  all 
the  sick  of  the  district.  Each  town  is  governed  by  its 
peculiar  magistracy,  and  appeals  are  carried  to  the 
governor-general,  who  resides  at  Piombino.  Those 
made  to  the  auditor-general,  who  resides  with  the  Prince 
at  Rome,  are  final. 

The  island  is  chiefly  composed  of  mountains,  and  very 
irregular  in  its  form.  The  plains  and  vallies  are 
small,  and  are  situated  contiguous  to  the  villages. 
Cultivation  is  either  ill  understood,  or  much  neglected. 
The  produce  of  corn  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
three  months  consumption  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the 
wine  is  more  than  sufficient.  A  few  olives  are  culti- 
vated near  Porto  Ferrajo.    Extensive  groves  of  ches-? 
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nuts  are  found  at  Marciana  and  Poggio.  At  Rio  ars 
many  almond  and  fine  fig  trees,  as  well  as  walnuts. 
Goats  are  fed  on  the  extensive  tracts  of  waste  land. 
Their  milk  makes  indifferent  cheese,  but  the  curds  are 
the  most  delicious  I  ever  tasted,  and  formed  the  principal 
article  of  food  during  my  stay. 

Nature  has  scattered  over  the  mountains  a  vast  pro- 
fusion of  plants,  particularly  of  aromatics  and  evergreens. 
Aloes  and  Indian  figs  abound,  and  the  general  coppice 
wood  of  the  country  is  the  ilex  or  evergreen  oak.  Ye- 
getation  is  very  forward,  particularly  at  Porto  Ferrajo. 
In  other  parts  the  mountains  are  feathered  down  to  the 
very  margin  of  the  sea  with  myrtles  and  other  tender 
shrubs. 

The  great  source  of  riches  is  formed  by  the  iron  mines 
at  Rio.  Though  managed  with  little  skill  or  order  they 
produce  to  the  prince  a  net  revenue  of  sixty  thousand 
scudi  yearly  on  an  average.  These  are  the  only  mines 
now  wrought,  perhaps  from  policy,  and  a  fear  of  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  powers ;  for  the 
island  is  said  to  contain  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
Those  of  granite,  loadstone,  and  white  and  coloured 
marble,  I  myself  visited.  There  are  two  tunny  fisheries, 
at  Porto  Ferrajo  and  Marciana.  The  first  belongs  to 
the  Grand  Duke,  the  last  to  the  Prince.  Both  are  pro- 
ductive, but  that  of  the  Prince  the  most. 

The  air  is  excellent,  the  water  good,  and  the  springs 
numerous.  One  source  at  Rio  turns  fifteen  mills.  Con- 
sidering the  general  liberty  given  to  the  cacciatoriy  or 
sportsmen,  hares  and  red-legged  partridges  are  abun- 
dant.   Porto  Ferrajo  and  Porto  Lungone  are  the  only 
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places  well  supplied  with  fish;  for  though  much  is 
caught  on  the  coast,  the  want  of  a  market,  and  the  low 
prices  at  home,  induce  the  fishermen  to  carry  it  to  Leg- 
horn, and  the  coasts  of  Tuscany,  where  they  find  a  more 
ready  and  profitable  sale.  The  wines  made  here  are 
good,  and  many  of  them  rich  and  luscious.  Meat  is 
scarce,  and  not  of  the  best  quality. 

The  most  elevated  mountains  are  those  of  Marciana 
and  Sassi  Tedeschi.  Many  remains  of  old  castles  and 
churches  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  The 
roads  are  not  practicable  for  carriages,  and  scarcely  safe 
for  horses.  As  is  the  case  in  theMaremma,  letters  of  re- 
commendation are  here  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  only 
house  which  deserves  the  name  of  an  inn  is  at  Porto 
Ferrajo;  but  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  supplies 
the  deficiency.  The  population  of  the  whole  island,  not 
including  the  military  stationed  at  Porto  Lungone,  is 
estimated  at  about  ten  thousand  souls.  The  people  are 
industrious,  and  appear  to  live  comfortably.  Most  of 
those  at  Rio  possess  either  a  small  vineyar<l,  or  a  piece 
of  corn  land;  and  in  reality,  without  such  advantages, 
their  condition  would  be  hard,  perhaps  miserable. 
Many  of  the  higher  orders  owe  their  ease  and  enjoy- 
ments to  offices  and  salaries  from  the  Prince,  who  pays 
his  servants  and  ministers  very  liberally.  Were  the 
island  in  the  possession  of  a  sovereign,  instead  of  be- 
longing to  an  individual,  I  am  persuaded  every  part  of 
it  might  receive  considerable  imj)rovement.* 

•  A.  D.  1815.  Elba  is  now  indeed  become  the  property  of  a 
gi-devant  sovereign  and  emperor  j  and  its  lawful  owner,  the  Prince  of 
Piombino,  is  despoiled  of  his  rightful  inheritance:  how  far  this  island 
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The  soil  is  good,  and  well  adapted  to  olives.  The 
mines  are  incalculably  rich,  and  with  proper  manage- 
ment might  be  rendered  doubly  productive.  For  trade 
and  commerce,  the  coasts  are  indented  with  a  continued 
series  of  numerous  and  excellent  ports.  The  air  is 
healthy,  the  water  pure,  and  provision  cheap.  If  all 
these  natural  advantages  were  improved  by  wise  regu- 
lations, and  proper  encouragement  given  to  the  industry 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  island  would  certainly  rise  to  a 
much  higher  degree  of  consideration,  than  at  present, 
and,  in  fact,  than  its  limited  size  appears  at  the  first  view 
to  permit. 

The  spiritual  government  belongs  to  the  bishop  of 
Massa,  in  the  Maremma,  who  is  invested  with  the  super- 
intendance  of  all  the  benefices.  Every  district  seems 
to  swarm  with  priests. 

The  finest  points  of  view  in  the  island  are  from  the 
Torre  di  Giove,  and  the  Sassi  Tedeschi,  both  near  Rio; 

may  prosper^  how  far  it  may  Increase  in  riches,  civilization,  and  po- 
pulation, time  alone  will  demonstrate.  The  following  article  con- 
cluded with  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  Paris, 
on  the  11th  April  1814,  has  decided  the  fate  of  Elba,  at  least  for  the 
present]  but  the  danger  of  keeping  so  powerful  a  neighbour  near  the 
coast  of  Italy  may  hereafter  suggest  some  new  place  of  removal  and 
exile,  and  may  restore  this  principality  to  its  original  possessor.  The 
article  above  alluded  to  runs  thus.  *'  Q.  The  Island  of  Elba, 
"  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  chosen  as  his  place  of  residence, 
**' shall  form,  during  his  lite,  a  separate  principality,  which  he  shall 
*'  possess  in  entire  property  and  sovereignty.'* 

P.  S.  This  note  had  not  been  written  one  hour,  when  the  escape  of 
Bonaparte  from  Elba  was  announced  to  me  by  the  London  news- 
papers.   10th  March  1815. 
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from  the  Madonna  del  Monte,  near  Marciana ;  the  Fal- 
cone, at  Porto  Ferrajo;  and  Seccheto,  near  St.  Piero. 

Departure  from  Elba.  Tuesday  May  5,  I 
sailed  from  the  island,  and  in  two  hours  and  a  half 
reached  Piombino.  I  dined  with  Cavaliere  Fortunio 
Desideri,  and  others,  and  afterwards  rode  to  Populonia, 
where  my  friend  the  priest  received  me  with  open  arms. 

Wednesday  May  6.  The  morning  was  spent  in 
viewing  the  situation  of  Populonia,  and  making  several 
drawings,  and  the  evening  in  the  hospitable  villa  and 
society  of  the  Desiderj  family. 

Populonia  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  Etruria.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
classic  authors,  and  particularly  by  Virgil  in  these  lines : 

-    -    -    sex  centos  dederat  Populonia  mater, 
Expertos  belli  juvenes* 

Hence  we  perceive,  that  although  few  remains  are 
now  extant  of  its  former  magnificence,  yet  its  name  has 
survived  the  ravages  of  time.  By  the  above  lines,  w  e 
may  also  discover  the  opinion  formed  in  the  Augustan  age 
of  its  pristine  power  and  population;  for  the  contingent, 
which  the  poet  states  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  whole 
island  of  Elba,  amounted  to  only  three  hundred, 

-    '    -    ast  Ilva  trecento^. 

How  is  it  now  fallen !  The  whole  population  amounts 
only  to  about  an  hundred  and  thirty  natives,  and  of 
strangers  about  forty  or  fifty  more.  Its  situation  is  w^ell 
and  exactly  described  by  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Of 
the  modern  town,  which  occupies  the  same  spot  of 
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ground,  I  cannot  give  abetter  account  than  in  the  words 
of  an  Italian  writer. 

After  passing  the  tower  of  St.  Vincenzio,  we  come 

to  a  sweep  of  the  shore,  which  bending  upwards, 
"  and  entering  the  sea,  forms  an  isthmus,  on  three  sides, 
"  in  a  manner  environed  with  the  salt  water.  Here 

rises  a  little  hill,  which  declines  abruptly  to  the  sea, 

and  faces  partly  the  west,  partly  the  north,  and  partly 
"  the  east ;  having  on  the  last  side  an  extensive  flat  on 
"  the  summit,  where  was  situated  the  ancient  city  of 
"  Populonia."* 

This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  old  as  well  as  of 
the  modern  town.  The  mountain  is  partly  cultivated, 
and  partly  wooded^  the  side  next  the  sea  being  covered 
with  a  coppice.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  good 
crops  of  corn,  and  excellent  olives. 

When  we  call  to  mind  that  the  original  city  was  de- 
jstroyed  a  century  before  even  the  time  of  Strabo,  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  an  abundant  harvest  of  antiquities. 
Some  few,  however,  are  still  extant.  The  circuit  of 
the  walls  is  easily  traced.  These  were  composed  of 
large  stones,  similar  in  shape,  and  equal  in  size,  to  those 
at  Volterra.  The  extent  of  these  fortifications  was  not 
great,  but  perhaps  they  only  formed  the  citadel,  as 
many  fragments  of  antiquity,  such  as  vases,  stone  coffins, 

*  Passata  la  torre  dt  S.  Vincenzio,  s*incontra  una  circonflesstone  del  lido,  la 
quale  s*inal%a  ed  entra  nel  mare,  e  forma  un  istmo,  quasi  di  tre  lati  coniornato 
dell*  acque  marine,  ove  sorge  un*  monticello,  che  si  sporge  precipitosamente  nel 
mare,  e  risguarda  parte  aW  occidente, parte  al  settentrione,  e  parte  all'  oriente, 
avendo  di  quest*  ultimo  I ato  una  vasta  pianura,  Sulla  cima  di  questo  monti' 
cello  era  situata  Vantichissima  citta  di  Populonia, 

o  2 
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&c.  have  been  found,  without  the  precinct  which  they 
enclose.  On  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain 
are  the  ruins  of  a  building  with  six  arches.  To  what 
purpose  it  was  destined  is  not  known.  A  little  below 
are  the  mutilated  fragments  of  two  reservoirs  for  water. 
This  is  all  which  time  has  spared  of  the  once  celebrated 
Populonia : 

Agnosci  nequeunt  cevi  monumenta  prions, 
Grandia  consumpsit  mcenia  iempus  edax  t 

Sola  manent  interceptis  vestigia  muris 
Ruderibus  latis  tecta  sepulta  jacent. 

Time,  indeed,  has  swept  away  all  the  ornaments 
which  it  received  from  the  hand  of  man ;  but  the  deco- 
rations of  nature,  the  beauties  of  its  situation,  defy  the 
progress  of  age.  They  were  truly  cast  in  the  happiest 
mould.  From  this  lofty  spot  the  prospects  are  astonish- 
ingly fine.  On  one  side  the  eye  glances  over  a  vast 
expanse  of  sea,  and  rests  on  the  distant  coasts  of  Leg- 
horn and  Genoa  ;  with  the  island  of  Elba  in  the  more 
immediate  vicinity  :  beneath  is  thejport  and  bay,  and 
an  extensive  plain  bounded  by  mountains. 

On  the  summit,  where  the  town  is  situated,  the  air  is 
good,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  experience  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  mal  aria.  This  is  occasioned 
by  the  wood  and  marshes,  which  now  overspread  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface,  though  it  was  probably 
cultivated  in  former  times.  The  spots  which  are  tilled 
produce  great  crops;  and  there  are  parts  of  the  hill,  which 
yield  thirteen  or  fourteen  fold. 
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The  marshes  and  woods  abound  with  wild  fowl,  wood- 
cocks, wild  boars,  and  caprioli.  Meat  is  scarce,  but 
fish  ^ood.  Beneath  the  hill  is  a  little  port  called  Porto 
BarattOf  now  blocked  up  with  sand-banks,  and  often 
unsafe,  but  possessing*  the  unusual  advantage  of  admit- 
ting vessels  with  every  wind.  Close  to  the  margin  of 
the  sea  is  an  excellent  spring,  the  water  of  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formerly  conveyed  many  miles, 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct.  Strabo  imagines  that  Popu- 
lonia  was  the  only  Etruscan  city  built  on  the  sea  coast. 
Quocircd  sola  hcec  Thuscis  ex  urbibus  antiquitus  ad 
mare  fundata  mihi  videtur. 

Near  Torre  Nuova  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
ditch  or  canal,  which  seems  to  have  traversed  the  plain, 
and  formed  a  communication  between  the  two  seas, 
across  the  isthmus. 

Great  numbers  of  medals,  coins,  bronzes,  idols,  vases, 
&c.  have  been  accidentally  found  within  the  site  of  the 
old  city;  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  more  valuable  rem- 
nants of  antiquity  might  be  discovered,  if  the  ground 
were  properly  searched. 

The  greater  part  of  Populonia,  and  the  environs, 
belong  to  the  family  of  Desiderj.  I  was  kindly  re- 
ceived and  lodged  in  their  house,  which  is  the  only  abode 
fit  for  a  stranger. 

Thursday  May  7.  Having  heard  of  some  ruins,  in 
point  of  situation  answering  those  of  Vetulonia,  as  de- 
scribed by  Pietro  Alberti,  I  departed  in  search  of  them, 
after  breakfast,  accompanied  by  a  guide.  Pursuing  our 
track  for  ten  miles  through  forests  of  oak  and  coppice 
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wood,  we  reached  these  ruins,  which  I  flattered  myself 
were  those  I  had  long  been  anxious  to  discover.  I  had, 
however,  not  only  the  fatigue  of  a  warm  ride,  but  the 
additional  mortification  of  being  disappointed  in  the 
object  of  my  pursuit.  There  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  knowledge  of  my  guide,  for  he  had  repeatedly  tra- 
versed every  foot  of  these  woods,  either  in  feeding  cattle 
or  in  sporting;  and  he  assured  me  these  were  the  only 
ruins  which  he  had  either  heard  of,  or  seen. 

Still,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  ac- 
curate information  given  by  Alberti  of  the  iron  works 
and  hot  springs  at  Caldane,  that  he  has  not  been  guilty 
of  exaggeration  in  his  account  of  Vetulonia.  But  the 
country  being  one  continued  forest,  the  place  he  has 
mentioned  can  scarcely  be  discovered,  except  by  chance. 
The  ruins  to  which  I  was  led,  were  those  of  an  old 
fortress,  situated  on  a  high  hill,  amidst  woody  moun- 
tains, and  called  Rocca  di  St,  Silvestro*. 

After  refreshing  myself  with  some  cold  meat,  under 
one  of  the  saint's  oaks,  I  proceeded  to  II  PadulettOf  a 
farm-house  belonging  to  the  Desiderj  family,  where  I 
supped  and  slept.  During  the  latter  part  of  my  journey, 
I  followed  the  track  of  the  Via  Aurelia^  which  led 
from  Rome  to  Pisa,  and  from  thence  to  the  south  of 
France.  I  found  none  of  the  strata  of  stones  entire. 
It  still  bears  the  name  of  Via  Romana.  The  plain 
which  I  traversed  is  fertile,  and  produces  great  crops 
of  corn. 

Friday  May  8.  I  proceeded,  dined  at  Follonica, 
where  the  iron  works  belono  inoj'  to  the  Prince  of  Piom- 
hino  are  situated,  and  after  traversing  a  noble  grove 
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of  stone  pines,  part  of  the  TombolOf  arrived  in  the 
evening  at  Castiglione.  In  the  Pian  d'Alma,  a  small 
stone  bridge  divides  the  territories  of  the  Prince  of 
Piombino  from  those  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
The  road  partly  skirted  the  sea  coast,  and  partly  tra- 
versed a  wild,  woody,  and  deserted  district;  and  the 
whole  journey  afforded  nothing  interesting. 

Castiglione  is  a  pretty  seaport,  belonging  to  the 
grand  duke.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
charcoal  and  timber,  which  are  brought  from  various 
parts  of  the  Maremma,  for  exportation.  From  the  top 
of  the  fortress  the  eye  catches  a  noble  view  of  the  sea  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  extensive  plain  in  which 
Grosseto  is  situated,  as  well  as  of  the  vast  grove  of  pines, 
called  the  TombolOy  and  the|great  lake,  once  thirty  miles 
in  circumference,  but  now  reduced  to  a  marsh. 

At  Castiglione  there  are  now  seventy  or  eighty 
boats,  chiefly  belonging  to  Neapolitans,  engaged  in  the 
anchovy  fishery,  which  is  very  abundant  on  this  coast. 
I  saw  them  sail  this  evenings  but  in  a  short  time  they 
returned,  in  great  confusion,  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  Turkish  cruizers.  A  new  custom- 
house is  now  building.  Here  is  a  large  magazine,  to 
receive  the  salt  made  at  Porto  Ferrajo.  The  place  is 
subject  in  a  high  degree  to  the  mal  aria.  For  a  very 
comfortable  lodging,  and  hospitable  reception,  I  was 
indebted  to  Signor  Vincenzio  Favi. 

Saturday  May  9.  Left  Castiglione  in  the  morning, 
and  dined  at  Grosseto,  where  I  found  a  very  decent  inn ; 
but  what  is  esteemed  good  in  the  Maremma,  would  be 
thought  bad  elsewhere.    For  six  miles  I  traversed  the 
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TombolOf  which  at  every  step  exhibits  the  most  de^ 
lightful  studies  iinaginable  for  the  lover  of  landscape. 
The  Via  Aurelia  passed  through  this  forest,  and  may 
yet  be  traced.    After  emerging  from  the  shades  of  this 
forest,  I  entered  an  extensive  plain,  as  flat  as  those  of 
Holland.    Near  the  further  extremity  is  Grosseto,  the 
capital  of  the  Maremma,  fortified  with  bastions,  &c. 
but  unprovided  with  soldiers.    The  bad  air  prevails 
here,  and  proves  a  serious  check  to  the  commerce  and 
population  of  the  town.    Such  ground  as  is  cultivated 
produces  abundant  crops  of  corn ;  but  hands  are  scarce, 
for  few  can  be  tempted  to  stay  and  gather  the  harvest, 
even  by  the  high  wages  of  five  pauls  a  day,  with  pro- 
visions.   Indeed  most  of  those  who  are  seduced  to  re- 
main in  this  unwholesome  climate,  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  imprudence  by  the  loss  of  life  or  health. 

After  dinner  I  sallied  forth,  to  search  for  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  RuseU(s,  a  city  boasting  an  Etruscan  origin, 
and  now  bearing  the  name  of  Moscona.    For  want  of 
a  proper  guide,  I  wandered  some  hours  in  a  desert 
country,  without  finding  the  object  of  my  pursuit.  I 
discovered  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  an  old  circular  for- 
tress, situate  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.    Beneath  were 
several  subterraneous  vaults,  one  of  which  was  open, 
and  so  nearly  resembling  in  its  form  and  structure  those 
in  the  island  of  Elba,  that  I  am  inclined  to  deem  them 
of  the  same  age.    It  was,  like  them,  stuccoed  within, 
and  appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  reservoir  for 
water.    This  summit  commands  an  extensive  prospect 
of  the  plain,  and  surrounding  country.    Three  miles 
from  Grosseto,  on  the  road  to  Siena,  and  one  mile  froii^ 
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these  ruins,  are  the  sulphureous  spring's,  called  Bagni 
di  Roselle,  mentioned  by  Cluverius,  and  other  writers 
on  ancient  geography.  A  noble  hospital  has  lately 
been  built  at  Grosseto,  the  design  of  which  must  be  in 
a  great  degree  frustrated  by  the  want  of  proper  assist- 
ants, who,  in  contributing  to  the  cure  of  others,  fall 
victims  themselves  to  disease,  proceeding  from  dele^ 
terious  air. 

Sunday  May  10.  Early  in  the  morning  I  left  Gros* 
seto,  and  passed  the  river  Ombrone,  near  the  deserted 
city  of  Istia,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Grosseto  bears  the 
title,  annexed  to  that  of  his  see.  I  thence  proceeded  to 
Monte  Po,  a  villa  belonging  to  my  friend  Signor 
Filippo  Sergardi,  where  I  arrived  at  noon.  The  road 
led  through  a  wild  and  uninhabited  country,  which  after 
I  had  crossed  the  Ombrone  presented  nothing  but  forests. 
On  an  eminence,  about  four  miles  from  Monte  Po,  I 
enjoyed  a  dselightful  view  of  Orbitello,  Monte  Argentaro, 
Grosseto,  the  sea,  &c.  Monte  Po,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  clothed  with  fine  oaks,  is  the  very  model 
for  a  place  of  retirement.  The  villa,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  castle,  was  built  during  the  troubles  in  the 
republic  of  Siena,  from  whence  the  Sergardi  family 
were  then  expelled.  Alluding  to  this  incident,  a  stone 
over  the  entrance  gate  bears  the  motto : 

REFVGIVM  CVRARVM  ANNO  1548. 

Monday  May  11.  In  the  morning  I  quitted  Mont^ 
Po,  and  continued  my  journey  to  Saturn ia,  along 
wretched  and  stony  roads,  and  through  groves  of  oaks, 
^nd  a  country  as  uninteresting  as  that  which  I  had  ir^^ 
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versed  the  day  before.  I  was  recommended  to  the  Co- 
lonnesi  family,  and  received  with  the  hospitality,  which 
distinguishes  the  Maremma.  After  dinner  I  visited  the 
scanty  remains  of  this  ancient  city,  attended  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  place,  as  my  cicerone. 

Saturnia,  like  Populonia,  has  preserved  its  original 
name,  after  the  lapse  of  ages ;  yet  little  except  the  name 
remains.  Some  scattered  fragments,  however,  are  still 
left,  as  if  to  attest  its  antiquity.  The  present  ruined 
walls  and  fortress  occupy  the  site  of  the  former  city. 
These  were  well  built,  and  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
same  age  as  the  ruins  in  the  Island  of  Elba ;  but  how 
much  the  style  of  architecture  had  then  degenerated, 
may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  a  part  of  the  antique 
walls  still  left,  which  are  composed  of  large  stones,  more 
accurately  cut  than  those  of  Populonia  and  Volterra. 
The  circuit  is  computed  at  three  miles ;  and  seven  mog- 
gie and  a  half  of  corn  are  sown  within  the  enclosure. 
On  each  side  of  the  gate  near  the  fortress,  we  discover 
fragments  of  the  original  walls,  and  not  far  from  this 
spot  stood  one  of  the  gates;  for  a  part  of  the  road  is  yet 
visible.  The  steeple  of  the  church  is  probably  built 
with  stones  taken  from  these  early  works.  In  one  part 
is  an  old  inscription  reversed ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
barbarism  which  marked  the  aera  when  it  was  erected. 
In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  an  upright  piece  of  stone 
work,  which  appears  to  have  formed  an  arch  or  gate 
way.    A  part  of  it  is  fluted,  as  if  to  represent  a  column. 

These  are  the  principal  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
except  a  few  inscriptions,  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  two  of  which,  bearing  the  name  of  Antoninus 
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Pius,  are  placed  before  the  door  of  the  house  belonging 
to  the  Mareh^se  Ximenes.  The  large  stones  of  the 
original  walls  Were  doubtless  broken,  and  used  in  the 
construction  of  those  of  modern  date.  Several  subter- 
raneous grottos  are  still  open  in  the  neighbouring  fields; 
but  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  many  more 
exist  undiscovered,  for  in  various  spots  the  water  sud- 
denly disappears  after  hard  rains.  Many  medals, 
bronzes,  &c.  have  also  been  found.  I  saw  myself  a 
medal  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  another  of  Faustina; 
and  a  silver  medal,  on  which  I  could  only  trace  the  word 
Caesar,  and  what  appeared  to  be  the  figure  of  an  ele- 
phant on  the  reverse.  The  old  roads  converging  on 
Saturnia  are  indications  of  its  former  importance.  Of 
these  I  traced  five ;  one  leading  towards  Rome ;  one 
towards  Ruselle ;  a  third  towards  Monte  Ar^entaro;  a 
fourth  towards  Chiusi;  and  a  fifth  towards  Siena; 
all  of  which  in  construction  were  similar  to  the  Via 
Appia. 

Satuknia  is  built  on  an  insulated  eminence,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  plain.  The  site  of  the  city  is  a  hard 
rock,  to  which  the  shape  of  the  walls  was  adapted;  and 
the  surface  is  a  perfect  flat.  The  situation  is  one  of  the 
finest  imaginable,  open  to  every  breath  of  air,  and  com- 
manding on  every  side  a  beautiful  prospect ;  yet  from 
a  want  of  population  the  malaria  prevails  during  the  hot 
months  to  such  an  alarming  degree,  that  of  an  hundred 
inhabitants  scarcely  ten  remain  here  in  the  summer. 
The  Grand  Duke,  on  visiting  Saturnia,  was  so  delighted 
with  the  situation,  that  he  endeavoured  to  attract  settlers, 
by  offering  to  defray  half  the  expenses  of  those  who 
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should  erect  dwellings.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  two 
mineral  springs;  one  gushing  from  a  rock  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  the  other  rising  in  a  vale  below,  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  so  copious  as  to  turn  a 
mill.    The  water  of  both  is  warm. 

Tuesday  May  12.  At  day -break  I  pursued  my  jour- 
ney, following  the  track  of  the  old  road  for  two  miles  or 
more.  The  country  is  similar  to  that  which  I  had  tra- 
versed the  two  preceding  days.  As  timber  trees  the 
oaks  are  extremely  fine.  I  continued  along  the  course 
of  the  river  Albegna. 

At  Massiliano,  which  belongs  to  Prince  Corsini,  we 
refreshed  our  horses,  and  pursued  our  route  through  a 
large  plain,  as  arid  and  dusty  as  those  of  Arabia.  At 
Orbitello  I  found  the  whole  town  celebrating  the  festi- 
val of  their  patron  saint,  and  was  treated  with  two 
horse  races  in  the  evening.  The  road  to  Massiliano  is 
bad,  but  good  from  thence  to  Orbitello.  My  lodging, 
which  was  the  only  one  to  be  found,  was  worse  than  in^ 
different :  I  was  nearly  devoured  by  fleas,  Sec. 

Wednesday  May  13.  At  Orbitello  I  met  some  friends, 
whom  I  had  quitted  at  Siena.  After  breakfast  we  all 
repaired  to  the  Convent  of  the  Ritiro,  on  Monte  Argen- 
taro.  We  traversed  the  Lake  of  Orbitello  for  two 
miles,  then  landed,  and  after  mounting  a  steep  ascent 
for  two  miles  more,  under  a  scorching  sun,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  place  of  our  destination.  This  convent, 
with  another  about  half  a  mile  distant,  has  been  lately 
founded.  The  inmates  are  Passionists,  and  of  the  men- 
dicant order.  Their  buildings  are  good  and  neat,  and 
the  situation  delightful.    The  convent  is  surroundecj 
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with  a  grove  of  chesnuts  and  evergreens,  &c.  and  com- 
mands  an  extensive  prospect  of  Orbitello,  the  Maremma, 
the  sea,  Corsica,  and  other  distant  islands  and  coasts. 
In  the  vicinity  rise  abundant  springs  of  the  purest 
water,  an  article  peculiarly  scarce  in  these  districts.  It 
is  conveyed  from  hence  to  the  sea  shore  by  means  of  a 
subterraneous  aqueduct,  and  afterwards  to  Orbitello, 
where  the  water  as  well  as  the  wine  is  very  bad. 

On  the  neighbouring  coast  is  a  tunny  fishery,  which 
produces  plenty  of  good  fish.  From  the  monks  we  re- 
ceived a  hearty  welcome.  We  dined  in  the  refectory, 
and  left  them  a  present  to  say  mass,  the  only  mode 
which  the  rules  of  the  order  permitted  to  pay  them  for 
their  trouble.  They  possess  a  Madona,  by  Snbleyras, 
and  an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Sebastian  Conca.  Had  I  be- 
fore known  of  this  convent  I  should  have  chosen  it  for 
my  lodging,  instead  of  the  place  I  found  at  Orbitello. 
Having  dined,  we  descended  to  our  bark,  and  after 
rowing  on  the  lake  about  a  mile  and  a  half  relanded. 
We  passed  by  the  fort  of  St.  Filippo,  which  is  si- 
tuated on  an  eminence,  and  strong  both  by  nature  and 
art;  and  having  walked  two  miles,  we  reached  Porto 
Ercole,  The  appearance  of  this  town  is  very  singular. 
Built  on  the  aqclivity  of  a  steep  hill,  it  resembles  a  flight 
of  steps;  each  i^treet  bearing  the  appearance  of  a  land- 
ing place.  The  port  is  not  large,  and  seems  to  have 
been  blocked^p  through  time  and  neglect.  It  was  the 
Portus  Herculis  of  antiquity,  and  under  that  name  is 
mentioned  by  the  classic  authors.  The  mouth  is  guarded 
on  one  side  by  the  fort  of  Filippo,  and  on  the  other,  by 
that  of  La  Rocca  ;  and  farther  on  are  the  Stella,  and 
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another  small  fortress.  From  the  summits  of  these 
forts  the  eye  commands  a  fine  prospect.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  soldiers  forming*  the  garrison  is  wretched 
beyond  description.  These  forts,  with  the  adjoining* 
territory  of  Orbitello,  Monte  Argentaro,  &c.  &c.  and 
Porto  Lungone  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  compose  what  is 
called  Lo  Stato  de'  Presidii.  They  are  considered  as 
the  keys  of  Tuscany,  and  as  such  retained  by  the  Courts 
of  Spain  and  Naples. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Porio  Ercole  we  found  a  good 
inn,  and  our  party  was  increased  by  three  friends  from 
Orbitello.  We  feasted  on  red  mullets,  and  excellent 
wine,  the  produce  of  the  place;  and  spent  a  very  cheer- 
ful and  pleasant  day. 

Monte  Argentaro  is  the  Mons  Argentarius  of  the 
ancients,  and  as  such  mentioned  by  Rutilius  Numati- 
anus,  Cluverius,  and  others.  Besides  the  forts  already 
named,  is  that  of  St.  Stefano,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  harbour.  It  is  connected  with  the  opposite  coast 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  divides  the  Lake  of 
Orbitello  from  the  sea,  and  seems  once  to  have  been  an 
island.  The  population  is  thin,  and  cultivation  scanty; 
yet  all  its  productions  are  highly  flavoured,  and  excel- 
lent in  their  kind.  The  seasons  are  much  earlier 
here  than  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  fruits  ripen  sooner 
than  in  the  other  part  of  Tuscany.  A  wine,  called 
Rimenese,  is  made  on  this  little  spot,  which  is  much 
esteemed,  and  scarce,  from  the  smallness  of  the  quan- 
tity. As  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  the  uncultivated  mountains 
are  clothed  with  a  brushwood  of  myrtles,  &c.  though 
not  in  so  great  a  variety.    Not  far  distant  from  the 
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part  on  which  St.  Stefano  is  situated,  is  the  little  island 
of  Giglio,  on  which  I  heard  there  were  some  trifling 
remains  of  antiquity, 

Thursday  May  14.    At  break  of  day  we  sailed  from 
Porto  ErcolCf  and  after  a  passage  of  four  miles,  landed 
at  a  tower  under  Ansedonia.    Amidst  the  rocks  on  the 
coast  are  the  ruins  of  some  antique  baths,  in  which  frag- 
ments of  mosaic  have  been  discovered.    These  baths 
were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.    On  the  summit  of 
the  hill  are  the  remains  of  an  Etruscan  city,  once 
splendid,  but  now  totally  deserted,  and  overgrown  with 
wood.    The  circuit  of  the  walls  can  still  be  traced,  as 
well  as  the  gates,  which  appear  to  have  been  four  in 
number.    One  of  them,  except  the  arch  itself,  is  very 
perfect.    Four  Roman  roads  are  also  observed,  diverg- 
ing from  hence  in  different  directions.    That  leading 
towards  Orbitello  appears  to  have  been  the  grandest 
and  widest*    The  walls  and  gates  are  far  the  finest  of 
the  kind  I  have  yet  seen.    From  the  styl^  of  the  ma- 
sonry, I  conceive  them  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  date,  as 
the  few  specimens  yet  left  at  Saturnia.    The  stones  are 
larger  and  better  connected  than  those  at  Populonia 
and  Volterra,  without  cement,  and   more  perfectly 
preserved,     Strabo,  Rutilius  Numatianus,  Cluverius^ 
&c.  place  the  city  of  Cossae  in  this  neighbourhood;  and 
from  the  description  and  situation  of  Ansedonia,  Clu- 
verius  judges  them  to  be  the  same.    Strabo  observes : 

CosscB  paulb  supra  mare  oppidum  extat:  in  sinu  tumulus 
suhlimis  est,  in  quo  wdificatum  est  oppidum,  sub  quo  Her- 
culis  Portusjacet,  et  ex  mari  lacus  salsus  propinquus. 
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Cluverias  adds, 

Qua  propter  omniub  recipienda  hlc  est  eorum  sententid 
qui  Cosam  interpretantur  id  oppidum,  quod  ad  initium 
isthmi  qua  is  continenti  jungitur,  in  excelso  coUe,  haud 
ltd  procul  d  mari,  vulgb  nunc  dicitur  Ansedonia, 

A  dissertation,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  has  lately 
been  published,  controverting  this  opinion,  and  fixing 
the  ancient  Cossae  at  a  place  called  St.  Liberata,  near 
St.  Stefano.  But  the  itinerary  of  Rutilius  Numatianus,* 
describing  his  voyage  on  this  coast,  is  so  explicit,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Ansedonia  and  Cossae. 

He  took  his  departure  from  Centumcellce,  now  Civita 
Vecchia,  as  appears  by  these  lines : 

Ad  CentmnceUas  forti  deveximus  austro 
Tranquilld  puppes  in  statione  sedent. 

He  then  proceeds: 

Roscida  puniceo  fulsere  crepuscula  ccelo 

Pandimus  obliqiio  lintea  Jlexa  sinu; 
Paidisper  littus  fugimus  Munione  vadosum, 

Suspeeto  trepidant  ostia  parva  solo. 
Inde  Graviscar  mn  fastigia  rara  videmuSy 

Quas  premit  (Bstivce  scepe  paludis  odor ; 
Sed  nemorosa  viret  densis  vicinia  lucis, 

Pineaque  extremis  Jtuctuat  umbra  fretis, 
Cernimus  antiquas  nullo  cusiode  ruinas, 

Et  desolates  mcenia  fceda  Cosce. 
Haud  procul  hinc  petitur  signatus  ah  Hercule  portus,  ^'C. 


*  Claudii  Rutlln  Numattani  CalU  Itinerariurtiy  cum  notis,  \2mo.  Am- 
steladami,  1687. 
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And  soon  afterwards, 

Notus  vicino  vertice  ventus  adesty 
Tenditur  in  medias  Mons  Argentarius  undas, 
Ancipitique jugo  ccerula  rura  premit. 

His  course  was  therefore,  evidently,  from  Civita 
Vecchia,  by  the  river  Mignone  (Munione)  to  Graviscce^ 
(supposed  to  have  been  atMontalto,)  CoscBy  ( Ansedonia,) 
Porto  Ercole,  (Partus  Herculis,)  Monte  Argentaro, 
(Mons  Argentarius,)  &c.  Consequently  had  Cosee  been 
situated  near  the  present  St.  Stefano,  it  must  have  occu- 
pied a  different  place  in  the  itinerary ;  for  to  reach  St. 
Stefano  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  strip  of  land  dividing* 
the  lake  from  the  sea,  or  to  make  a  circuit  round  Monte 
Argentaro,  in  which  case  3Ions  Argentarius  must  have 
been  first  mentioned.  Besides,  the  description  in  the 
itinerary  corresponds  so  exactly  wdth  the  present  situ- 
ation of  the  different  places ;  and  the  remains  at  Anse- 
donia afford  such  striking  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a 
great  and  antique  city,  that  I  am  surprised  to  find  an 
accurate  and  discerning  investigator  attempting  to  fix 
the  site  of  Cos(b  elsewhere. 

At  Ansedonia,  as  well  as  at  Saturnia,  I  observed  the 
ruins  of  fortresses,  built  in  later  times,  and  subterraneous 
vaults,  (Sec.  confusedly  intermixed  with  remains  of  a 
much  remoter  aera. 

Leaving  Ansedonia,  we  followed  the  track  of  an  old 
road,  till  we  reached  the  border  of  the  lake,  where  we 
found  our  boat  waiting.  We  here  traversed  a  part  of 
the  neck  or  slip  of  land  already  mentioned,  which  from 
its  appearance  was  graduall}  formed  by  the  depositions 
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of  the  sea,  during  a  long  course  of  time.  Indeed  within 
the  memory  of  man  it  has  considerably  increased,  and 
the  basis  is  sand  throughout,  though  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  the  climate  has  in  many  parts  changed  the 
nature  of  the  soil  near  the  surface. 

Traversing  the  lake  for  five  miles  we  again  arrived  at 
Orbitello.  On  an  attentive  examination  I  was  led  to 
conclude  that  the  walls,  both  of  the  fort  and  town, 
must  have  been  constructed  with  materials,  drawn  either 
from  some  ancient  road,  or  the  remains  of  Cos(B, 

Orbitello  is  the  largest  town  in  these  parts.  Its  situ- 
ation is  low,  and  it  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  lake, 
which  infects  the  air  even  to  the  very  gates.  From  the 
strength  of  the  population  within  the  walls,  the  town 
itself  is  kept  tolerably  healthy. 

Many  think,  and  I  am  inclined  to  coincide  in  the 
opinion,  that  Monte  Argentaro  was  once  an  island. 
Its  insulated  appearance,  the  rocks  adjoining  the  part 
connected  with  the  opposite  coast  by  a  slip  of  land,  and 
the  daily  increase  of  that  slip  of  land  itself,  furnish  a 
strong  presumptive  evidence  for  such  a  conclusion.  Ma 
hisogna  dare  al  mondo  la  harba. 

At  all  events  the  preceding  sketch  will  corroborate 
the  opinion  of  those  who  place  Cosce  at  Ansedonia ;  and 
militates  strongly  against  that  of  the  writer  who, 
from  the  discovery  of  certain  ruins  and  other  relics  of 
antiquity,  has  endeavoured  to  fix  it  at  St.  Liberata. 

After  dinner  we  left  Orbitello,  and  pursued  our  journey 
to  Grosseto,  twenty-five  miles  distant.  We  crossed  a 
shallow  part  of  the  lake  on  horseback,  and  here  I  again 
discerned  the  traces  of  the  Via  Aurelia,  now  covered 
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with  water.  For  many  miles  I  continued  to  follow  it 
in  the  same  direct  line,  and  saw  the  remains  of  two  old 
bridges,  over  which  it  crossed  the  rivers  Albinia  and 
Osa,  resembling  another  which  I  saw  on  the  Ombrone, 
near  Grosseto.  Between  these  two  rivers  is  Talamone, 
the  Portus  Telemonis  of  antiquity,  from  which  the  sea 
has  retired,  and  left  a  marsh,  producing  a  very  bad  air. 
Not  far  distant  appears  the  track  of  the  aforesaid  Via, 
leading  to  Saturnia.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  marsh, 
near  the  extremity,  is  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Marsigli 
family,  of  Siena,  from  whence  in  former  times  a  beau- 
tiful girl  of  that  family  was  forcibly  carried  away  by  the 
Turks.  Her  extraordinary  charms  captivated  the  Grand 
Signor,  who  espoused  her.  The  anecdote  is  recorded 
in  the  Ottoman  History. 

The  road  from  Orbitello  to  Grosseto  presents  little 
interesting  scenery,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  Maremma, 
the  country  is  woody  and  uncultivated. 

Friday  May  15.  Early  in  the  morning  I  left  Grosseto, 
accompanied  by  Signor  Bondoni,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
place,  in  search  of  the  ruins  of  Rusellce,  which  I  had 
before  failed  to  find  for  want  of  a  proper  guide.  I  have 
already  observed  that  the  remains  I  had  seen  at  Moscona 
did  not  in  any  way  correspond  with  the  description  of 
Cluverius,  and  therefore  I  was  convinced  that  I  must 
look  for  this  ancient  city  elsewhere.  My  second  expe- 
dition was  more  satisfactory.  These  ruins  are  thus 
mentioned  by  Cluverius: 

Sunt  hodie  aquce  calidce  iii  millia  passuum  d  Grosseto, 
qua  Senam  itur,  vidgari  adpellatione  Bagni  di  lloselle,  id 
est  Aquce  Rosellarum,    Juxta  has,  in  colle,  conspiciuntur 
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insignes  niin(e  prtsclari  quondam  oppidi,  quod  pastoribus 
nunc  ac  pecudibus  hahitatum,  vulgd  dicitur  Moscona: 
muri  eliam  nunc  extant,  semiruti,  lapide  quadrato  prm- 
grandi  extructi,  ^c*  <Sfe. 

He  continues  by  giving  an  account  of  various  frag- 
ments of  columns,  and  other  marbles,  coins,  bronzes, 
&c.  found  there,  and  adds: 

Quce  cuncta  loci  vetustatemjuxtd  dignitatemq;  ac  splen- 
dorem  aperte  vindicant. 

At  present  the  place  is  totally  uninhabited,  and  con- 
tinues only  a  shelter  for  cattle  and  wild  animals.  It  is 
so  overgrown  with  wood,  as  to  be  not  easily  approached, 
or  even  discovered.  Besides  the  walls,  nothing  of  a 
very  antique  date  remains,  except  a  circular  building, 
supposed  by  antiquaries  to  have  been  an  amphitheatre. 
In  a  book  entitled  Esame  delV  Esame  di  un  lihro  sopra 
la  Maremma  Senese,  printed  at  Florence  in  the  year 
1775.  I  find  a  large  plan  of  the  walls,  and  another  of 
this  structure.  In  this  draught  the  author  has  very 
satisfactorily,  to  himself  at  least,  traced  the  form  and 
appendages  of  an  amphitheatre,  namely  the  vestibule, 
corridores,  arena,  caveee  for  wild  beasts,  podium,  or 
place  destined  for  the  chief  magistrates,  &c.  But  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  could  discern  none  of  these  pecu- 
liarities, except  the  form,  which  is  certainly  that  of  an 
amphitheatre.*  Here  are  the  remains  of  some  vaulted 
apartments,  tolerably  perfect;  and  some  of  the  opus 
reticulaium,  in  the  masonry,  which  does  not  appear  of 

•  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  ancient  city,  the  discoveiy  of 
the  amphitheatre,  &c.  &c.  see  the  above  work,  page  5^, 
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an  earlier  date  than  that  already  mentioned  at  Le 
Grotte,  in  the  Isle  of  Elba. 

On  objects  which  do  not  furnish  ocular  proof  sufficient 
to  produce  conviction,  every  one  may  venture  to  hazard 
an  opinion:  mine  is,  that  this  building"  was  not  an  amphi- 
theatre of  Roman  structure ;  but  erected  at  a  later  sera, 
and  perhaps  about  the  same  period  as  those  in  the  Isle 
of  Elba,  as  well  as  at  Saturnia,  Moscona,  &c.  all  of 
which,  in  the  architecture  of  their  subterraneous  vaults, 
resemble  each  other.  I  clearly  perceived  that  the  ad- 
jacent ground  had  been  cultivated,  and  that  buildings  of 
a  more  modern  date  had  stood  on  the  spot.  But  it  is  of 
little  consequence  to  enter  into  the  age  or  intent  of  this 
structure,  when  we  find  such  striking  evidence  of  the 
remote  antiquity  and  former  splendour  of  Rusellse,  w  ithin 
the  compass  of  its  walls,  which  for  so  many  centuries 
have  bid  defiance,  and  for  many  more  may  yet  bid  de- 
fiance, to  the  ravages  of  the  great  devourer  time.  The 
quantity  of  trees,  thorns,  and  coppice  wood,  which 
render  the  approach  difficult,  may  at  the  same  time  have 
contributed  to  their  preservation.  Of  these  remains  the 
most  noble  and  perfect  part  is  exposed  towards  the 
north,  and  faces  the  great  road,  leading  to  Siena. 
Here  we  see  the  works  of  a  nation,  who  by  several 
centuries  preceded  the  Romans,  and  on  whose  ruins  the 
Romans  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that  mighty  power, 
which  afterwards  overshadowed  the  whole  civilized 
world : 

sic  forlis  Etruria  cessit 
Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est pulcherrima  Roma* 
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With  wonder  and  amazement  we  may  here  contem- 
plate the  traces  of  a  people,  who  flourished  before  the 
dawn  of  authentic  history,  but  who  are  made  known  to 
us  chiefly  by  the  final  struggle  which  decided  their  fate, 
and  assimilated  them  with  their  conquerors.  In  explo- 
ring these  awful  remains  of  so  remote  an  age,  we  shall 
find  ample  cause  for  astonishment,  at  the  profound  know- 
ledge of  mechanics,  which  must  have  been  employed 
in  raising  and  placing  stones  of  such  extraordinary 
magnitude.  Here  we  see  the  striking  and  gigantic 
character  of  the  Etruscan  architecture,  both  civil  and 
military,  and  may  bring  it  into  comparison  with  the 
numerous  works,  dispersed  through  Italy,  of  the  people 
in  whom  the  Etruscan  name  and  nation  were  lost. 

These  walls  are  far  superior  to  any  of  the  kind  I  have 
yet  noticed,  in  regard  to  preservation,  and  apparent 
antiquity.  They  are  connected  with  less  art  and  at- 
tention to  regularity,  than  those  at  Saturnia,  Ansedonia, 
Populonia,  &c.  and  bear  more  of  a  primitive  character, 
from  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  stones,  and  the  little 
attention  paid  to  symmetry  in  their  disposition.  In  one 
place  we  find  a  square,  in  another  an  oblong,  and  in  a 
third  a  triangular  stone;  all  apparently  laid  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  were  drawn  from  the  quarry; 
and  not  moulded  into  form,  as  at  Saturnia  and  Ansedo- 
nia. From  curiosity  I  was  induced  to  measure  a  few, 
and  give  the  dimensions  of  three  as  a  specimen : 

No.  1,  more  than  six  feet  square;  No.  2,  nine  feet 
long,  and  six  high;  No.  3,  nine  feet  and  a  half  long,  an4 
five  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
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The  last  is  the  most  striking,  as  it  is  at  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  wall;  but  these  are  not  the  most  massive, 
for  from  the  situation  of  the  ruin,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
steep  hill  overgrown  with  brushwood,  I  was  unable  to 
measure,  or  even  to  examine  the  largest  stones  minutely. 

The  height  of  the  walls  appeared  to  be  about  twenty 
feet,  or  at  least  above  fifteen;  but  of  this  it  was  difficult 
to  judge  from  their  mass  and  position. 

On  considering  the  situation  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  I 
find  that  they  were  generally  built  on  eminences,  of 
which  the  summits  v/ere  purposely  levelled.  They  seem 
to  have  begun  by  rendering  the  ground  even,  and  raising 
the  walls,  before  they  erected  dwellings;  and  probably 
the  stones  thus  dug  up  w^ere  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  walls.  Hence  the  mechanical  labour  of 
moving  such  masses  was  diminished;  for  the  stones  were 
lowered,  not  raised.  There  is  reason  at  least  to  pre- 
sume, that  this  was  the  mode  adopted  at  Rusellae,  from 
the  evenness  of  the  surface,  which  w^as  occupied  by  the 
city,  and  the  circular  shape  of  the  stones  composing  the 
walls.  I  was  told  that  a  small  house  in  the  plain 
beneath,  belonging  to  one  Franchi  or  Franceschi,  con- 
tained many  fragments  of  ancient  inscriptions,  &c. 
But  the  ingenious  architect  who  erected  it,  contrived 
to  place  these  stones  with  the  characters  inwards,  and 
thus  probably  hid  from  the  curious  investigator  many 
documents,  from  which  information  might  have  been 
drawn  respecting  this  singular  city. 

Having  fully  gratified  our  curiosity,  in  exploring  these 
interesting  remains  of  Etruscan  antiquity,  we  proceeded 
towards  Siena,  dined  at  a  little  inn  called  Le  Capanellej 
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and  slept  at  Fercole,  where  we  found  a  neat  and  clean 
inn,  with  good  beds. 

Saturday  May  16.  At  break  of  day  we  proceeded, 
and  reached  Siena  by  nine.  The  road  from  Grosseto  to 
Siena  is  the  best  I  have  found  in  Tuscany.  Like  the 
greater  part  of  the  Marenima,  the  country  is  in  general 
woody  and  uninhabited,  till  within  a  few  miles  of 
Siena,  where  the  desert  terminates,  and  habitations  in- 
crease. On  the  road  are  many  ruined  fortresses,  one  of 
which,  Paganico,  was  formerly  strong,  but  now  con- 
tains only  a  few  people.  At  Petriolo  are  sulphureous 
baths,  and  the  spot  itself  exhibits  some  picturesque 
scenery.  We  overtook  vast  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats, 
which  at  this  season  make  an  annual  migration,  from  the 
hot  and  pestilential  marshes  of  the  Maremma,  to  the 
healthy  and  refreshing  mountains  of  the  Casentino. 

My  tour  into  this  district  has  in  every  point  of  view 
been  interesting  and  satisfactory.  The  motive  which 
induced  me  to  undertake  it  was  the  desire  of  gleaning 
information  from  books,  and  still  more  from  monuments 
yet  extant,  of  a  nation  remarkable  not  only  for  its  high 
antiquity,  but  for  its  skill  in  many  of  the  fine  arts ;  a 
nation,  of  whom  Dempster,  in  his  book  de  Etruria 
Regali,  justly  observes:  Bis  mille  annis  et  quingentisy 
suojure  liheri,  Etrurice  reges  hello  juxta  ac  pace,  supra 
omnes  jinitimos  egrcgie  floruere. 

This  part  of  Tuscany,  which  I  have  lately  explored, 
contains  the  most  striking  remains  of  Etruscan  work- 
manship which  now  exist;  and  in  remote  ages  was 
evidently  a  well  inhabited  district.  No  traveller 
who  feels  respect  for  antiquity  will  regret  the  labouv 
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of  a  visit  to  Volterra,  Populonia,  Saturnia,  Ansedonia, 
and  Rusellae. 

The  advance  of  the  season,  and  the  dread  of  the  mal 
aria,  prevented  the  entire  accomplishment  of  my  Tuscan 
tour;  so  that  the  rest  of  the  coast  from  Orbitello  to 
Rome,  which  I  intended  to  examine,  and  which  was 
much  celebrated  by  antiquity,  must  form  the  object 
of  a  future  journey. 

The  Island  of  Elba  may  furnish  a  repast  for  every 
palate.  The  naturalist,  the  botanist,  the  mineralogist, 
and  the  painter,  may  there  find  the  highest  entertainment. 
This  little  spot,  which  unites  within  so  narrow  a  com- 
pass all  the  beauties  of  nature,  is  deserving  of  much 
more  notice  than  it  has  generally  received  from  travel- 
lers. Nor  is  it  without  interest  even  in  a  political  view, 
for  on  the  smallest  scale  it  combines  three  distinct  forms 
of  government :  that  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  belonging  to 
Tuscany;  that  of  Porto  Lungone,  belonging  to  Spain  and 
Naples  ;  and  that  of  the  district  belonging  to  the  prin- 
cipality of  Piombino. 

The  Maremma  has  furnished  matter  for  whole  volumes 
of  dissertations  and  discussions.  It  has  also  been  a 
subject  which  has  exercised  and  foiled  all  the  powers 
of  art.  Repeated  endeavours  have  been  made  by  the 
Medici  family,  and  by  the  reigning  Grand  Duke,  to 
correct  the  bad  air  of  this  fruitful  and  extensive  part  of 
their  dominions,  and  to  render  it  populous  and  useful  to 
society.  Hitherto,  however,  no  plan  has  proved  succes- 
ful.  Some  years  ago  various  works,  such  as  mills, 
canals,  embankments,  &c.  were  constructed  at  a  con- 
siderable expense,  under  the  direction  of  the  Abbate 
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Ximenes,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  and  purifying  the 
marshes ;  but  at  present  they  are  become  useless  and 
neglected.  The  failure,  indeed,  may  perhaps  rather  be 
ascribed  to  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  ground  itself, 
than  to  the  means  devised  for  its  improvement;  because 
on  the  commencement  of  the  summer  heats,  the  managers 
employed  to  superintend  the  canals,  sluices,  and  mills, 
were  invariably  attacked  with  disease,  and  consequently 
the  mechanical  operation  of  the  works  was  suspended. 

The  Lake  of  Castiglione,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Lacus  Prilis  of  the  ancients,  is  regarded  as  the  principal 
cause  of  the  bad  air  in  the  plain  of  Grosseto.    It  may 
perhaps  be  one  cause,  but  certainly  not  the  only  one ; 
for  many  other  parts  of  the  Maremma,  such  as  Saturnia, 
&c.  situated  on  elevated  spots,  and  distant  from  lakes  or 
stagnant  waters,  are  yet  equally  unhealthy.    On  the 
ground  of  this  opinion,  however,  various  remedies  have 
been  suggested.  It  has  been  proposed  to  convey  part  of 
the  waters  of  the  river  Ombrone  into  the  lake  by  means 
of  canals,  with  the  idea,  that  a  deposition  of  earth  would 
gradually  take  place,  and  render  the   surface  level. 
Other  schemes  have  been  tried,  but  with  no  better  effect. 
Notwithstanding  these  failures,  the  Grand  Duke  is  so  fav 
from  relinquishing  the  hope  of  correcting  this  evil,  that 
he  has  countenanced  the  plans  of  another  projector,  who 
is  engaged  in  this  business,  though  none  of  his  schemes 
have  yet  been  carried  into  execution.    A  road  is  now 
making,  at  the  vast  expense  of  eight  thousand  crowns 
per  mile,  from  Grosseto  to  Castiglione. 

The  general  causes  to  which  the  badness  of  the  air  is 
ascribed  are, — the  want  of  population  j  the  quantity  of 
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stagnant  water  and  marshy  land ;  the  poor  living  and 
filth  of  the  inhabitants;  the  vast  woods,  which  impede 
the  circulation  of  the  air ;  the  effects  of  putrefaction, 
both  of  the  leaves  and  reeds,  which  decay,  and  of  the 
numerous  animals  which  yearly  fall  victims  to  the  pes- 
tilential atmosphere ;  and  the  imprudence  of  the  people, 
who  expose  themselves  too  early  in  the  morning  and 
too  late  at  night.  Of  these  the  two  first  are  obviously 
the  primary,  the  rest  mere  secondary  causes.  In  remote 
times  this  part  of  Etruria  was  much  more  populous  than 
at  present ;  yet  from  the  distance  between  the  remains 
of  the  Etruscan  cities  still  existing  I  doubt  whether  it 
was  ever  as  well  peopled  as  the  more  wholesome  part  of 
the  country.  That  the  air  was  considered  as  injurious 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  classic  writers.  Pliny  observes,  est  sane  gravis  et 
pestilens  ova  Tuscoruniy  qum  per  littus  extenditur. 

And  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  says,  pestilens  regio  Tusco- 
^'um,  spiritu  aeris  venenatis  jiatihus  inebriato,  vaporatum 
corpus  infecit ;  intered  febris  sitisque  penitissimum  cordis 
medularumque  secretum  depopulabantur. 

To  the  Maremma  Horace  also  seems  to  allude  in 
these  lines : 

-    -    -    -   pigris  ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  {estiva  recreatur  umbra. 
Quod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusque 
Jupiter  urget. 

These  quotations  sufficiently  shew  tlie  apprehension 
entertained  of  the  infectious  air  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany 
in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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We  do  not  find  that  expedients  were  then  employed  to 
remedy  the  evil,  by  a  people  who  cannot  be  accused  of 
a  want  of  enterprise,  perseverance,  or  boldness  in  their 
public  works.  Perhaps  they  considered  it  as  inherent, 
and  arising"  from  the  natural  quality  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  therefore  irremediable.  What  the  Romans  perhaps 
did  not  attempt,  the  moderns  have  not  left  unessayed. 
The  resources  of  science,  aided  by  princely  liberality, 
have  hitherto  been  exerted  in  vain ;  and  I  fear  that  all 
future  plans  are  likely  to  prove  equally  fruitless. 
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ITINERARY  OF  ROADS  FROM 
FLORENCE  TO  ROME. 


Posts.  Mites.  Inns. 


From  Florence  to  Incisa 

2 

14 

2 

15 

Arezzo       _    .    -    -  - 

2 

15 

La  Poste. 

2 

14 

Ditto. 

Cortona  ------ 

0 

1 

Tolerable. 

2 

13i 

La  Poste. 

Perugia  ----- 

2 

13 

La  Corona. 

Madonna  degli  Angeli 

1 

11 

La  Poste. 

1 

9t 

Ditto. 

AUe  Vene  ----- 

1 

9 

No  inn. 

Spoleto  ------ 

1 

7t 

S.  Marco. 

Strettura       -    »    «    -  - 

1 

9t 

No  inn. 

Terni 

1 

8 

La  Poste. 

1 

8t 

Ditto. 

1 

8^ 

Ditto. 

3 

T 

6t 

No  inn. 

Civita  Castellana     -    -  - 

3 

T 

6 

La  Poste. 

1 

10 

s 

4. 

6 

1 

6t 

1 

8t 

Roma  ------ 

1 

9 
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FROM  FLORENCE  TO  ROME, 

THROUGH 

AREZZO,  PERITGIA,  SPOLETO,  AND  TERNI. 


ON  Friday  9th  of  October,  1789, 1  quitted  Florence, 
in  company  with  Signor  Armano,  of  Bologna. 
After  a  tedious  journey  of  twelve  miles  we  arrived  at 
Arezzo,  having  been  delayed  for  want  of  post-horses ; 
few  of  which  are  kept,  as  the  road  is  not  much  fre- 
quented by  travellers,  and  the  couriers  pass  through 
Siena  to  Rome. 

The  road  to  Tlncisa  is  hilly.  On  the  left  hand  is  a 
villa  of  the  Marchese  Ranuccini ;  and  further  on,  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  road,  is  another  belonging  to 
the  Marchese  Ximenes.  The  country  between  I'lncisa 
and  Levane  presents  a  fine  plain  bounded  by  mountains, 
and  in  a  rich  state  of  cultivation.  We  passed  through 
three  villages,  Figline,  S.  Giovanni,  and  Monte. Varchi, 
all  well  built,  especially  the  first.  The  difference  be^ 
tween  the  villages  of  the  Florentine  and  Sienese  states  is 
very  striking :  the  former  are  well  constructed,  and  paved 
with  good  stones,  the  latter  badly  built,  and  chiefly 
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with  bricks.  Not  far  distant  from  Figline  is  an  ancient 
Roman  bridge  that  traversed  the  Via  Cassia,  now  called 
Ponte  agli  StrolU;  but  I  had  not  time  to  visit  it.  It  is 
situate  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  a  bridge  on  the 
present  road,  called  Ponte  Rosso.  On  quitting  Levane, 
the  road  again  becomes  hilly,  and  continues  so  for  nine 
miles,  when  a  rich  plain  of  six  miles  in  extent  conducted 
us  to  Arezzo. 

Arezzo.  This  city  has  been  rendered  celebrated, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  for  the  men  of  genius  it 
has  produced ;  amongst  whom  were  Maecenas,  Petrarch, 
and  Pietro  Aretino,  whose  satyrical  turn  of  mind  gained 
him  the  title  of  11  jiagello  dei  principi,  the  scourge  of 
princes.*  Guye  Aretino  also,  inventor  of  the  notes  of 
music;  Leonardo  Aretino,  the  Florentine  historian; 
Cesalpino,  famous  for  his  ideas  respecting  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  for  his  botanical  arrangement  of 
plants  according  to  their  different  classes;  Francesco 
Redi,  the  physician ;  Pope  Julius  III.;  the  celebrated 
adventurer  Concini,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Marechal 
d'Ancre;  and  Giorgio  Vasari,  both  an  author  and  a 
painter;  claim  Arezzo  as  the  place  of  their  nativity. 

This  city  has  been  placed  by  many  of  the  classical 
authors  amongst  the  twelve  ancient  cities  of  Etruria, 
under  the  name  of  Arretium,  and  (according  t(t  the  fol- 

*  Pietro  Aretino  died  at  Venice,  A.  D.  1556,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Luke,  with  the  following  memorial  on  his  tomb, 

Condit  Arrtini  ctneres  lapis  iste  sepultos, 

Mortales  atTO  qui  sale  persplcult, 
Intactus  Deus  est  till;  causamque  rogatus, 

Hanc  dedlt,      Ilk,  inqutt,  non  mihi  notus  erat*^ 
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lowing  passage  of  the  historian  Livy)  was  considered 
as  a  place  of  great  strength:  tres  validissimcB  nrhes 
Etruri(B  capita,  Volsinii,  (Bolsena,)  Perusia,  (Perugia,) 
Arretium,  (Arezzo,)  pacem  petiere. 

It  became  a  Roman  colony  during  the  triumvirate.* 
Its  manufacture  of  earthenware,  vases,  &c.,  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  antiquity,  and  though  differing 
in  colour  from  those  of  Volterra  and  Chiusi,  were  not 
considered  as  inferior  either  in  beauty  or  value.  The 
poet  Martial  thus  alludes  to  the  vases  of  the  Arretine 
manufacture, 

Arretma  nimis  ne  spernas  vasa  monemus, 
Lautus  erat  Tuscis  Porsena  jiciilibus. 
Sic  ArretincB  violent  chrystallina  testae. 

In  the  last  lines  the  poet  alludes  by  Tuscis  to  the 
earthenware  of  Clusium,  (now  Chiusi,)  the  capital  of 
Porsena. 

Few  testimonies  now  exist  of  the  former  grandeur  of 
Arretimn.  An  amphitheatre  still  survives  in  ruins,f 
and  there  are  traces  of  an  aqueduct,  which  conveyed 
water  from  a  distance  of  five  miles  to  the  citv,  and 
most  probably  supplied  the  naumacliia  and  baths.  A 
modern  aqueduct,  built  according  to  a  plan  of  Giorgio 
Vasari,  and  maintained  by  money  bequeathed  by 
him  for  that  purpose,  supplies  first  a  fountain  near 

*  Arreitum  muro  dudla  Colonia  lege  iriumvirall  dedudla. 
Colonia  Arretium  legi  Augusted  censita  Jimitibus  Gracchanis. 

Frontinus, 

t  Signer  Guazzesi  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  amphitheatre  of 
Arezzo. 
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La  Loggia,  and  afterwards  several  mills.  The  amphithe- 
atre has  suffered  considerable  dilapidations  within  the 
memory  of  man.  Great  part  of  a  corridore  still  remains, 
and  a  subterraneous  vault,  with  a  painting*  on  the  wall 
much  defaced.  A  convent  has  been  erected  on  the 
walls  of  this  ancient  edifice,  which  still  preserves  the 
circular  form.  The  ground  plan  of  the  Arena  may 
still  be  traced. 

There  are  few  objects  in  Arezzo  to  attract  the  tra- 
veller's attention.  The  best  painting  which  the  city 
could  boast  of  was  removed,  in  the  year  1788,  to  the 
Florentine  gallery :  it  was  the  work  of  Federigo  Barocci, 
and  was  placed  in  the  Chiesa  della  pieve.  Many  of  the 
performances  of  Giorgio  Vasari  still  remain,  and  are 
held  in  high  estimation  by  his  countrymen.  His  largest 
picture  is  in  the  library  of  La  Badia  di  S,  Fiore,  and 
represents  the  Marriage  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,  a  full 
composition  with  many  figures,  but  executed  without 
much  judgment;  the  point  of  perspective  is  bad,  the 
colouring  hard,  and  deficient  in  effect.  The  best  paint- 
ings of  this  master  at  Arezzo  are,  in  my  opinion,  two 
that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Compagnia  di  S,  Rocco; 
but  are  now  placed  in  the  ArcJiivio,  where  there  are  also 
some  antique  inscriptions  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arezzo.  The  dome  of  the  Badia  di  S,  Fiore  was  painted 
in  perspective  by  the  celebrated  Padre  Pozzo.  The 
inhabitants  have  the  advantage  of  two  good  libraries ; 
The  one  at  the  aforesaid  Badia,  the  other  at  the  Confra- 
ternita.  I  noticed  two  antique  columns  of  porphyry 
standinof  before  the  entrance  to  the  cathedral.  The 
post-house  at  which  I  lodged  belonged  to  the  family  of 
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Poltri,  and,  according  to  tradition,  is  said  to  occupy  the 
same  site  as  the  house  of  Maecenas.  The  residence  of 
the  Italian  poet  Boccaceio  is  also  pointed  out  to  stran- 
gers, as  well  as  the  Pozzo  del  Toffana.  From  the 
fortress,  now  in  ruins,  the  eye  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  whole  adjacent  country,  aqueduct.  Sec.  &c. 

October  11.  Quitting  Arezzo,  I  pursued  my  journey 
to  Cortona,  entering  the  extensive  and  fertile  plain  of 
the  Vol  di  Chiana,  which  extends  as  far  as  Chiusi, 
and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  cultivated  districts  of 
Tuscany.  Leaving  my  carriage  at  the  post-house  of 
Camoscia,  I  ascended  for  about  a  mile  to  the  town. 

Cortona  ranks  amongst  the  twelve  ancient  cities 
of  Etruria,  and  in  modern  times  has  been  celebrated  for 
a  learned  academy,  established  in  the  year  1726,  under 
the  title  of  Academia  Etrusca.  It  has  already  pub- 
lished eight  volumes  of  dissertations,  and  a  ninth  is  now 
in  the  press.  Prepossessed  with  the  name  and  credit  of 
this  long-established  academy,  I  expected  to  have  seen 
a  rich  assemblage  of  Etruscan  antiquities;  but  my  hopes 
were  disappointed  in  finding  a  collection  on  a  very  con- 
fined scale,  which  would  have  better  suited  the  private 
apartment  of  an  individual,  than  a  public  museum. 
The  Canonico  Sellari,  who  is  keeper  of  the  public 
museum,  has  a  collection  of  his  own,  containing  many 
curious  and  valuable  articles,  of  which  he  himself  may 
be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  curious ;  for  both  in  figure, 
dress,  manner,  and  character,  he  is  a  perfect  original; 
and,  I  am  sure,  that  nature  never  foi*med  a  more  com- 
plete model  for  a  learned  antiquary. 
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With  respect  to  paintings,  Cortona  makes  but  a  poor 
figure  amongst  her  neighbours.  Indeed  there  are  so 
few  that  rise  above  mediocrity,  that  they  deserve  but 
little  notice.  Pietro  Berettini  and  Luca  Signorelli 
were  natives  of  this  city ;  but  we  must  not  look  for  the 
best  specimens  of  the  former  on  his  natale  solum;  and 
the  most  esteemed  performances  of  the  latter  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto.  The  churches 
which  contain  the  best  paintings,  are  II  Duomo, 
S.  Francesco,  S.  Agostino,  S.  Domenico,  S.  Margarita, 
and  S.  Maria  Nuova.  The  Casa  Tommasi  contains 
many  paintings,  but  very  few  worthy  of  the  traveller's 
notice.  The  church  of  S.  Margarita,  which  is  situated 
on  a  high  eminence,  commands  a  most  beautiful  view  of 
the  extensive  valley  beneath,  bounded  by  distant  moun* 
tains,  and  a  portion  of  the  Lake  of  Perugia. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  old  city  walls  still 
remains,  and  exhibits  a  very  singular  example  of  Etrus- 
can workmanship.  They  are  constructed  with  im- 
mense stones,  well  jointed,  and  united  without  cement. 
The  parts  exposed  to  the  tramontana,  or  north,  are  in 
a  much  higher  state  of  preservation  than  those  in  the 
opposite  direction,  which  have  felt  the  influence  of  the 
sirocco  wind.  Between  Cortona  and  Camoscia,  and 
a  little  below  the  town,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  is  another 
very  singular  fragment  of  Etruscan  structure,  vulgarly 
called  the  Grotto  of  Pythagoras,  La  Grotta  di  Pita(jora,* 

*  The  Abbate  Tartaglini,  in  his  description  of  Cortona,  says  (page 
28)  that  Pythagoras,  the  Samian  philosopher,  resided  in\hat  cityj  and 
that  tradition  stiU  retains  the  precise  spot  where  his  school  was  kept. 
He  afterwards  alludes  to  this  singular  stone  building,  which  he  calls 
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It  is  constructed,  like  the  walls,  with  stones  of  an  im- 
mense size,  put  together  with  great  skill,  and  without 
cement.  A  little  beneath  it  is  a  subterraneous  passage, 
of  which  I  could  gain  no  satisfactory  information ;  the 
vulgar  tradition  prevailing,  that  those  persons  who  have 
attempted  to  explore  this  passage,  have  found  it  stopped 
by  a  door  of  iron,  and  have  been  severely  chastised  by 
some  demon,  the  inhabitant  of  the  vault  beneath. 

October  12.  From  Camoscia,  I  continued  my  journey 
through  Passignano,  to  the  post-house  at  Torricella, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Perugia,  better 
known  in  ancient  times  by  the  title  of  Lacus  Thrasy- 
menus.  Every  traveller,  like  myself,  who  has  not  quite 
forgotten  the  studies  of  his  youth,  will  pause  with  some 
enthusiasm  on  this  classic  spot,  which  is  celebrated  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Roman  ar.ny,  under  the  consul  Flami- 
nius,  by  the  celebrated  Carthaginian  General  Hannibal. 
A  village  in  the  environs  of  the  lake  still  retains  the  name 
of  Ossaia,  and  the  following  lines  alluding  to  the  battle, 
are  said  to  be  inscribed  over  the  door  of  a  house. 

Nomen  hahet  locus  hie  Ossaia  ah  ossibus  illis 
Qu(8  dolus  ANNiBALisyiiJiV,  et  hasta  simul. 

a  sepulchre.  Sivtde  ancora  nelluogo  chiamato  la  Tanella,  Ufisepolcrot 
grande,  assai  antico,  formato  di  cinque  grossissime  pietre,  lavorate 
per  il  detiiro,  quali  soJamente  ricoprano  una  parte  di  esso  sepolcro, 
essendo  il  restante  consumato  dalla  voracita  del  tempo,  ed  ha  due 
porte  non  molto  grandi,  rivolic  verso  levante^  e  dalla  parte  di  sopra  e 
tondo,  come  orlicolare.  I  am  rather  surprised  that  this  very  singular 
monument,  which  certainly  bears  the  marks  of  very  high  antiquity, 
and  probably  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the  city,  should  not 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned  bod/  of  the  Academici 
Etrusci, 
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The  recollection  of  this  bloody  engagement  is  also 
preserved  in  a  neighbouring  plain,  which  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  open  on  the  fourth  to 
the  lake,  and  retains  the  name  of  La  Pianura  di  San- 
guineto;  and  a  little  river  running  through  it  is  still 
called  Fiume  di  Sangue,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  (according  to  vulgar  tradition)  flowed  with 
blood  for  three  days  after  this  signal  defeat  of  the 
Romans. 

The  great  exactness  with  which  the  classic  historians 
Polybius  and  Livy  state  the  circumstances  and  situation 
relating  to  this  battle,  enables  the  modern  historian 
and  traveller  to  reconnoitre  the  scene  of  action  without 
the  smallest  difiiculty.    The  text  of  Livy  will  best  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  this  celebrated 
battle  was  fought,  as  well  as  the  fatal  events  which  it 
produced.     The  consul  Flaminius  was  stationed  with 
his  army  at  Arezzo,  waiting  with  impatience  the  arrival 
of  his  colleague,  whilst  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian,  was 
ravaging  the  fertile  plains  of  Etruria,  in  order  to  pro- 
voke his  rival  to  an  attack.    The  principal  scene  of  his 
depredation  was  in  that  tract  of  land  which  lies  between 
the  city  of  Cortona  and  the  Lake  of  Thrasymene.  He 
"  had  already,"  says  the  historian,     advanced  to  places 
naturally  formed  for  ambush,  in  particular  where  the 
Lake  of  Thrasymene  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  Cortona.    Betwixt  these  there  is  only  a  narrow  de- 
"  file,  as  if  it  had  been  left  for  the  very  purpose.    It  by 
degrees  grows  somewhat  wider,  and  is  lined  by  some 
little  rising  hills.  Here  he  encamped  only  with  his  Afri- 
cans  and  Spaniards  in  open  view.  The  and  light- 
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amied  troops  he  posted  behind  the  hills  on  the  right. 
"  His  horse  he  posted  under  cover  of  the  eminences  on 
"  the  left,  near  the  entry  into  the  defile,  that  as  soon 
as  the  Romans  entered  it  they  might  all  be  enclosed 
by  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  while  the  horse  stood 
"  in  the  mouth  of  the  passage.    Flaminius  had  come  to 
the  lake  at  sunset  the  night  before,  and  the  next  day, 
^*  before  it  was  clear  light,  passed  the  defile,  without 
"  reconnoitring  the  ground.    When  he  begun  to  extend 
his  line  in  the  valley,  he  stt^  no  more  of  the  enemy 
"  than  the  party  that  faced  him.    Those  behind  and 
above  him  were  hid  in  ambush.    As  soon  as  Hannibal 
got  what  he  had  been  labouring  for,  the  enemy  en- 
"  closed  between  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  and 
surrounded  by  his  forces,  he  gave  the  signal  for  them 
"  all  to  charge  at  the  same  time.    They  ran  down  upon 
"  them  the  nearest  way  they  could  ;  and  what  fright- 
"  ened  the  Romans  more  in  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
"  attack  was  a  fog,  which  rose  out  of  the  lake,  and 
was  thicker  in  the  vallies  than  on  the  mountains, 
For  by  this  means  the  different  corps  of  the  enemy 
could  better  see  one  another  coming  out  of  the  several 
"  valleys,  and  run  down  to  the  charge  altogether.  But 
"  the  Romans  who  could  not  see  the  situation  they 
"  were  in,  were  first  made  sensible  by  the  shout  which 
"  rung  from  all  sides  that  they  were  surrounded.  They 
were  charged  in  front  and  flank  before  they  were 
"  formed,  could  get  ready  their  arms,  or  draw  their 
*^  swords.'' — Livy,  hook  22,  chap,  4. 

The  historian  continues  to  give  a  very  animated 
account  of  the  confusion  occasioned  amongst  the  Ro« 
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mans  by  this  sudden  manoeuvre  of  the  Carthaginian 
leader;  and  so  great  was  the  ardour  of  the  combatants, 
that  none  of  them  felt  the  effects  of  an  earthquake, 
which  took  place  during  the  heat  of  battle,  and 
threw  down  many  cities  of  Italy. 

Tardus  fuit  ardor  animoruiriy  aded  intentm  pugnce 
animus^  ut  eum  terriB  motum^  qui  mulfarum  urbium  Italm 
magnas  partes  prostravit,  avertitque  cursu  rapido  amnes, 
mare  jluminibus  invexit,  monies  lapsu  ingenti  proruit, 
nemo  pugnantium  senserit. 

This  memorable  battle,  which  was  continued  for  three 
hours,  terminated  with  the  death  of  the  consul  Flami- 
nius,  and  the  total  defeat  of  the  Roman  army. 

The  principal  scene  of  this  battle  was  therefore  most 
probably  in  the  Pianura  di  Sanguineto,  or  plain  of 
blood,  and  the  defile  near  Passignano,  where  at  present 
there  is  scarcely  sufficient  room  for  a  carriage  to  pass 
between  the  lake  and  the  land.  These  straights  are 
thus  alluded  to  by  Silius  Italicus : 

Namque  sub  angustas  arctato  limite  fauces 
In  fraudem  ducebat  iter  ;  geminumque  receptis 
Exitium,  hinc  rupes,  him  undce  claustra premebant^ 

At  Passignano  is  the  first  custom-house  belonging 
to  the  Pope;  at  which  a  new  regulation  has  lately  taken 
place,  obliging  travellers  to  have  their  trunks  sealed, 
and  leave  a  certain  deposit  in  money,  to  be  returned  to 
them  either  at  Perugia  or  Rome. 

Nature  has  rendered  the  Lake  of  Thrasymene  a  beau- 
tiful scene ;  agriculture,  by  its  cultivation,  a  rich  one  ; 
and  history,  by  the  events  that  transpired  on  its  banks, 
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a  classical  one.'  The  soil  appears  to  be  very  productive, 
and  the  olive  trees  are  the  largest  I  have  seen  in  Italy. 
The  waters  pay  their  tribute  in  a  plentiful  produce  of 
line  fish,  amongst  which  the  pike  and  eels  are  of  a  great 
size  and  good  quality. 

On  examining  some  of  the  fishermen's  tackle  at  Tor- 
ricella,  I  perceived  that  the  hooks  were  made  of  brass 
wire,  bent  and  sharpened,  but  without  any  barb,  and  on 
my  inquiring  the  reason  of  this  singularity,  I  was  told 
that  hooks  of  steel  were  strictly  forbidden,  on  pain  of 
being  sent  to  the  galleys,  in  order  that  the  fish  might  be 
sent  alive  and  unhurt  to  Rome.  Silius  Ifcalicus  in  the 
following  lines  alludes  to  the  finny  inhabitants  of  this 
lake: 

Nec  minus  Herminium  primis  ohtruncat  in  armi$, 
Assuetum,  Trasimene,  tuos  prcedantibus  harnis, 
Exhaurire  lacus. 

The  inequality  of  hills  renders  the  country  near  Tor- 
ricella  very  picturesque ;  that  on  the  opposite  side,  ad- 
joining the  Val  di  Chiana,  is  much  less  so,  owing  to  its 
flatness.  The  mountains  in  this  district  being  well 
wooded  with  oak,  contribute  much  to  the  general 
beauty  of  the  scenery  around  this  lake.  It  is  studded 
with  three  islands,  and  its  circumference  is  stated  at 
thirty  miles. 

October  13.  Having  spent  a  delightful  morning  on 
the  banks  of  this  interesting  piece  of  water,  I  proceeded 
towards  Perugia,  through  a  cheerful  country,  and  a 
tolerably  good  road. 
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Perugia  (Perusia,)  like  many  of  the  old  cities  of  Italy, 
is  built  upon  high  ground.  It  ranks  amongst  the  twelve 
cities  of  Etruria,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
them.  Livy,  in  speaking  of  it,  says,  itaque  d  Perusia, 
et  Cortond,  et  Arretio,  quce  ferme  capita  EtruridB  popu- 
lorum  ed  iempestate  erant,  legally  pacem  fcedusque 
ah  Romanis  petentes,  inducias  in  triginta  annos  impe- 
travej'urd. 

During  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  this  city  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  Vulcan 
alone  escaped  the  flames. 

Perusiam  ipsam  militi  deripiendam  dare  Ccesar  statu- 
erat :  sed  quidam  oppidanorum  nomine  Cestius,  non  satis 
mentis  compos  incendit  domwn  suam,  seque  in  ignem  con- 
jecity  turn  ventis  flarmnam  dijfflantihus  per  totam  urbem, 
cremata  sunt  omnia,  excepto  uno  Vulcani  templo.  To 
the  above  account  from  Appianus,  I  shall  add  another 
from  Velleius  Paterculus,  relating  to  the  same  confla- 
gration.     Urhs  incensa,  cujus  initium  incendii  princeps 
ejus  loci  fait  3Iacedonicus,  qui,  suhjecto  rebus  ac  penatihus 
suis  igni  transfixum  se  gladio  flammce  intulit.    The  city 
and  walls  were  afterwards  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  and  named  Augusta  Pervsia.  A 
part  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  one  of  the  city  gates 
called  Arco  della  via  Vecchia,  and  bearing  the  above 
inscription,  still  remain  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
A  portion  of  another  gate,  or  perhaps  a  triumphal  arch, 
being  ornamented  with  half-length  statues,  and  heads 
of  horses,  still  exists;  but  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
III.  it  was  removed  from  its  original  situation,  and 
lixed  in  one  of  the  walls  of  the  fortress.    The  style  of 
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architecture  adopted  in  this  arch  is  not  g^ood ;  it  bears 
on  it  the  inscription  of  colonia  vibia. 

The  modern  church  of  S.  Angelo  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  upon  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Vesta ; 
and  its  circular  form,  with  several  columns  of  granite, 
seem  to  corroborate  this  idea ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in  the  barbarous  ages. 
From  a  review  of  its  plan  I  should  imagine  it  had  for- 
merly three  rows  of  columns,  one  within  the  other. 
Behind  the  altar  I  observed  this  inscribed  stone. 

C.  VIBIO.  C.  F.  L.  N.  TRO. 
OALLO  PROCULEIANO  PATRONO  PERUSINORUM  PAT- 
HONO,  ET  CURATORI  R.  P.  VETTONENSIUM  JUDICI 
I>E.  V.  DEC  JGDILI  PATRONO.  COLLEGI.  CENTON, 
VIBIUS  VELDUMNIANUS  AVO.  KARISSIMO  .  OB  .  CU- 
JUS  .  DEBICATIONEM  .  DEDIT  DECURIONIBUS  .  X  - 
II  -  PLEBI  -  X  -  I 

I.  .   I)  .  D  .  D  . 

On  the  side  of  the  pedestal,  which  in  former  times 
supported,  probably,  the  statue  of  Caius  Vibius,  h^c. 
is  this  inscription,  recording  the  date  of  its  dedication, 

-     -     -     -     DEDIC  .  IDIBUS  .  IVL. 

IMP  .  M  .  AVRELIO  .  ANTONINO  .  AVG  .  PIO 

PEL.  II. 

In  the  cortile  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  there  are 
several  inscriptions,  bas  reliefs,  &c.  &c.  and  a  few 
broken  pedestals  before  the  Palazzo  del  Governatore, 
These  are  the  principal  fragments  of  antiquity  which 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and  of  the  barbarians* 
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The  city  gates  bear  evidence  of  antiquity  in  the  names 
of  Porta  Ehurnea,  Porta  del  Sole,  Porta  Marzia. 
Many  vahiable  relics  have  been  dug  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city,  particularly  on  a  spot  still  bearing 
the  name  of  Val  di  Giano,  or  Vale  of  Janus ;  but  few  of 
these  remain  as  ornaments  to  their  native  soil ;  flattery 
and  interest  having  conveyed  them  to  Rome  to  adorn 
the  museum  of  a  Pope :  yet  two  interesting  records  of 
antiquity  are  retained  in  the  possession  of  the  Graziani 
family ;  the  first,  a  boy,  in  bronze,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  bird,  and  in  the  other  a  ball,  on  his  right  thigh  are 
several  Etruscan  letters,  and  around  his  neck,  an  orna- 
ment fastened  by  a  string,  similar  to  those  afterwards 
worn  by  the  Romans.*  The  second  piece  of  antiquity 
is  a  curule  chair  in  bronze  of  fine  workmanship,  pro* 
bably  Roman,  from  the  nature  of  its  ornaments,  which 
consist  of  the  heads  of  horses  and  geese.  In  the  same 
collection  are  also  several  Etruscan  fragments,  some 
very  fine  antique  pateras,  and  an  elegant  vase  of  bronze 
in  good  preservation. 

But  the  most  curious  monument  of  antiquity  existing 
in  the  territory  of  Perugia  lies  distant  from  the  city 
about  two  miles,  on  the  high  road  leading  to  Florence. 
It  is  a  subterraneous  cavern,  arched  and  vaulted,  con- 
structed with  immense  stones,  and  so  closely  united 
without  cement,  that  the  joints  are  scarcely  perceptible. 
On  a  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  long  in- 

*  Crispolti,  (page  192,)  in  his  History  of  Perugia,  says  that  this 
bronze  figure  was  found  near  the  spot  where  the  celebrated  battle 
was  fought  on  the  borders  of  Thrasymene  lake. 
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scription  in  Etruscan  characters,  to  me,  as  well  as  to 
others  I  believe,  perfectly  unintelligible.* 

The  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  Perugia  is  built  is 
such  as  to  cause  very  considerable  expenses  annually 
to  the  community.  It  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
stones  and  gravel :  the  former,  from  their  round  and 
smooth  form,  appear  to  have  been  rendered  so  by  water, 
like  those  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  Their  formation 
may  account  in  some  degree  for  the  motion  of  ground 
which  continually  takes  place  in  the  city,  particularly 
where  the  soil  has  been  soaked  by  heavy  rains;  and  the 
effects  of  which  convulsion  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the 
principal  houses  and  churches.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
and  the  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  the  city,  numerous 

*  This  very  antique  inscription  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  those 
writers  who  have  studied  the  Etruscan  language ;  it  is  thus  mentioned 
by  Ciatti,  in  his  Annals  of  Perugia,  page  35.  ^Ile  pendici  di  Perugia  il 
piano  di  Massianoy  o  di  Massimiano  terminando  con  Monte  Malhe  sostiene  un 
piccolo  tempio  detto  di  S.  Manno,  altrimente  S,  Elemano  intorno  a  cui  si  scuo- 
prono  vestigi  d'antichissime  memorie.  The  same  author  has  given  a  copy 
of  the  inscription  j  but  the  most  satisfactory  illustration  I  have 
been  able  to  meet  with,  is  in  a  book  entitled,  Saggio  di  Lingua 
Etrusca,  by  the  Abbatc  Lanzi,  published  at  Rome  in  17SQ.  Having 
given  a  copy  of  the  inscription,  he  adds,  Iscrizione  delta  della  Torre  di 
S.  Manno  f  distant e  da  Perugia  circa  a  due  miglia,  L'edifizio  ov  e  post  a, 
e  una  stanza  lunga  oUre  a  16  piedi  Romanes  larga  e  alta  circa  a  10;  com- 
posta  di  grandi  travertini  ben  commessi,  e  aj'cuaii  ove  forman  la  voJta;  aJcuni 
de"  quali  hanno  da  sette  predi  di  lunghezza.  L*ingresso  e  in  uno  dei  lati  mi- 
nor i  ne  maggiori  lati  siveggono  due  nicchie,  Puna  incontro  air  altra*  Nel  lato 
sinistro  sono  incisi  i  tre*versi,  i  primi\de*  quali  occupano  quasi  tutta  la  lunghezza 
della  parde,  Le  lettere  han  circa  a  quattro  once  di  altezza  e  conservano  quakhe 
vestigia  detminio,  onderano  dipiute  nel  loro  incavo. — Tom,  ii.p,  515. 
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arches  have  been  built  in  order  to  sustain  the  earth 
that  has  been  pushed  forward. 

I  cannot  quit  this  city  without  taking  notice  of  the 
celebrated  painter  Pietro  Perugino,  the  master  of  the 
divine  Raphael.  Many  pictures  attributed  to  his  pin- 
cil  are  dispersed  over  Italy,  but  his  merits  will  be  lest 
acknowledged  on  his  native  soil.  His  works  in  the 
church  of  S.  Pietro  are  alone  sufficient  to  convince  us 
of  his  extraordinary  talents,  and  fortunately  they  are  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation.  A  few  specimens  remain 
by  Raphael;  the  best  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco;*  and  in  that  of  S.  Severo 
there  are  some  paintings  in  fresco  by  the  same  artist, 
but  very  much  decayed.  The  cathedral  contains  the 
chef  cCceuvre  of  Baroccio.  The  works  of  other  painters 
who  have  excelled  in  their  profession  do  not  abound  in 
Perugia;  but  Pietro  Perugino  alone  may  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  ornament  to  any  city. 

October  16.  I  quitted  Perugia  after  dinner,  and 
took  up  my  quarters  for  the  night  at  the  post-house  at 
ha  Madonna  degli  Angeli;  from  whence,  on  the  following 
morning  I  walked  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Assisi, 
{Asisium)  situated  upon  an  eminence  called  Asi,  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  great  road.  It  is 
celebrated  for  being  the  birthplace  of  S.  Francis, 
founder  of  the  most  numerous  order  of  Mendicant 

*  This  pidure,  representing  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  seems  to  have  been  painted  at  a  period  when 
Raphael  imitated  the  style  of  his  master.  It  is  in  a  high  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  in  the  possession  of  my  friend  John  Symmons,  esq;  at 
Paddington  house,  near  London, 
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Friars  that  was  ever  established.  The  convent  of  this 
saint  is  spacious,  having  three  churches  annexed  to  it, 
built  one  above  the  other,  and  all  bearing  evident 
marks  of  antiquity.  The  central  building-,  which  is  in 
modern  times  the  one  appropriated  to  acts  of  devotion, 
is  gloomy  and  vaulted.  The  upper  one,  of  elegant 
gothic  architecture,  is  light  and  airy  in  its  appearance, 
of  good  proportions,  and  richly  ornamented  with  various 
designs,  executed  in  mosaic,  resembling  in  some  degree 
the  designs  in  the  church  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice.  Both 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  lowest  chapel  are  several  old 
paintings  by  Giotto,  Cimabue,  and  others,  and  whose 
high  antiquity  render  them  curious  and  worthy  of  at- 
tention.*    In  former  days  the  pilgrimages  to  the 

'  This  church  was  founded  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  on  a  spot  called 
the  Hill  of  Paradise,  and  consecrated  by  the  succeeding  Pope  Innoceut 
IV.  in  the  year  1252;  who,  in  order  to  render  this  building  nnore  con- 
spicuous, summoned  to  Assisi  the  painter  Cimabue,  who  at  that 
period  was  esteemed  the  most  celebrated  artist  of  the  day,  and  ordered 
him  to  ornament  with  paintings  this  new  church.  After  the  death 
of  Cimabue,  the  work  was  continued  by  his  pupil  Giotto  5  who  was 
also  a  Florentine,  and  according  to  the  following  lines  of  Dante? 
exceeded  his  master  in  the  art  of  painting. 

Credette  Cimalue  ne  la  pittura 

Tener  lo  campOy  hora  ha  Giotto  il  grido. 

Sic  he  la  fama  del  maestro  oscura, 

Dante,  il  purgatono,  * 

Giotto  was  assisted  by  many  of  his  scholars  in  this  laborious  under- 
taking,  amongst  whom  are  recorded  the  names  of  Puccius  Capanna, 
and  Stephanus,  both  Florentines  5  Simon,  and  Lippus  Memmi,  of 
Siena;  Gaddus;  Bonamicus  Buffalmaccus,  and  others. 

For  a  more  particular  description  of  the  handiwork  of  each  artist, 
see  the  Hisima  Assisiensis,  by  Angcli,  page  34. 
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shrine  of  this  saint  were  very  numerous,  but  the  veto 
of  the  Venetian  republic,  and  the  enlightened  ideas  of 
the  present  age,  have  caused  a  daily  decrease  of  devotees 
to  this  sanctuary. 

The  church  of  La  Minerva  may  be  ranked  amongst 
the  valuable  relics  of  Italian  antiquity,  and  it  still  re- 
tains the  name  of  the  deity  to  which  it  was  originally 
dedicated.  The  portico,  consisting  of  six  fine  columns, 
together  with  its  cornice,  architrave,  and  pediment, 
still  remains.  The  order  is  Corinthian,  and  the  pro- 
portion beautiful.  It  is  built  apparently  of  the  same 
stone  which  the  country  produces,  and  which  from  age 
has  contracted  a  rich  and  mellow  yellow  tint.  The 
portico  consisted  of  six  columns  and  two  pilasters.  It 
resembles  in  form  the  Maison  Quarree  at  Nismes,  and 
very  probably  the  lateral  columns  may  still  remain  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  the  modern  church.  The 
pedestals  of  the  pillars  are  inferior  in  style  to  the  rest 
of  the  building.  There  are  visible  marks  of  the  in- 
scription afiixed  to  this  temple  in  letters  of  bronze,  which 
have  been  thus  decyphered, 

G  ,  N  .  T  .  GN  .  GANIF  .  EX  .  VOTO  .  DIIS 
IMMORTALIBVS. 

I  noticed  one  ancient  inscription  in  the  cathedral,  and 
a  fine  sarcophagus  under  the  high  altar.  The  town  of 
Assisi  is  considerable  in  size,  and  abounds  with  con- 
ventual receptacles  for  the  monks  of  various  religious 
orders;  indeed  this  district  may  be  called  a  monkish 
land;  for  upon  a  calculation  made  two  years  ago  of  the 
distribution  of  lands,  it  appeared  that  the  church  pos- 
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sessed  twenty-one  parts  out  of  twenty-nine.  The  ele- 
vated situation  of  the  town,  added  to  the  numerous 
monastic  buildings  with  Avhich  it  is  crowded,  render  it 
a  very  picturesque  object,  and  a  pleasing  subject  for 
the  pencil. 

On  my  return  from  Assisi,  I  visited  the  Convent  of 
La  Madonna  degli  Angeli:  the  church  is  modern,  and 
built  upon  a  large  scale :  it  contains  a  fine  painting  by 
Baroccio,  representing  the  Annunciation,  with  the 
Padre  Eterno,  and  two  angels  above;  the  colouring  of 
the  whole  picture  is  good,  though  not  equal  in  force  to 
that  of  the  same  artist  at  Perugia ;  a  cat,  most  admi- 
rably painted,  is  introduced  in  the  foreground. 

October  17.  My  curiosity  at  Assisi  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  being  satisfied,  I  continued  my 
journey  to  Spello  f  Hispellum),  where  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  close  to  the 
road  side,  and  immediately  beneath  the  town.  I  ob- 
served the  following  modern  inscription  upon  a  pe- 
destal adjoining  the  ruins: 

RVDERA 
AMPHITHEATRI 
S  .  P  .  I  .  C  .  IVLIAE  .  HISPELLI 
VRBIS  .  EL  .  CONSTANTIS 
MVNICIPES 
M  .  HANC  .  P  .  CVRARVNT  . 
C.  13  .  lOCCLXXXTII  .  V  .  K  .  IVN. 

RERVM  TEMPVS  EDAX 
NIHIL  HIC  DURABTLE  GAVDET. 
.  CIRCVM  SPECTAS 
SAT  MONVMENTA  PROBANT. 
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Further  on  to  the  left,  is  an  old  gateway,  now  walled 
tip,  and  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  a  Roman 
city.  Over  the  modern  entrance  three  antique  statues 
have  been  placed. 

Many  towns  in  this  neighbourhood  claim  the  poet 
Propertius  as  their  native;  but  Hispellum  seems  to 
boast  the  fairest  claims.  From  his  own  words,  ex- 
pressed in  Eleg".  xxii.  lib.  1.  we  are  assured  that,  he 
was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Umbria,  and  not  far 
from  the  Etruscan  city  of  Perugia. 

QualiSy  et  unde  genus,  qui  sunt  miJii,  Tulle,  penates^ 

Quceris  pro  nostra  semper  amicilid. 
Si  Perusina  tibi  pairice  sunt  nota  sepultte 

Ttalice  duris  funera  temporibus, 
Quum  Romana  suos  egit  discordia  cives, 

Sis  mihi  prcecipue  pulvis  Etrusca  dolor. 
Tu  projecta  mihi  perpessa  es  membra  propinqui, 

Tu  nullo  miseri  contegis  %ssa  solo. 
Proxima  supposito  contingens  Umbiia  campo, 

Me  genuit,  terris  ferlilis  uberibus. 

From  Spello,  I  continued  my  progress  to  Foligno, 
(Fulginium,)  or,  according  to  Silius  Italicus,  Fulginia: 

-    -    -   patuloque  jacens  sine  mcenibits  arvo 
Fulginia. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  river  Topino,  formerly 
called   Tinia.    The  Via  Flaminia,  which   led  from 
Rome  to  Ariminum  or  Rimini,  branched  off  at  this  place 
and  directed  its  course  amongst  the  mountains  to  No- 
cera,  Fossombrone,  &c.  &c.    Foligno  has  no  very 

R 
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ancient  relics  to  boast  of,  but  it  possesses  a  fine 
painting  by  Raphael  in  the  Convento  delle  Contesse, 
representing  the  Madona  seated  in  the  clouds,  ac* 
companied  by  S.  John,  S.  Francis,  S.  Jerom,  and  an 
old  man,  for  whom,  it  is  said,  the  picture  was  painted. 
In  the  centre  is  the  figure  of  a  boy  or  angel,  with  a 
landscape  in  the  back  ground.  The  whole  subject  is 
executed  in  the  best  manner  of  this  illustrious  artist. 
I  grieved  to  see  this  noble  specimen  of  art  in  a  very 
dangerous  state  of  decay.* 

*  Georgio  Vasari,  In  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  has  given  thd 
following  detail  of  this  fine  pidure :  Poi  st'imo  lato  da  prieght  d*un 
cameriere  dt  Papa  GiuUo)  dipinse  la  tavola  dello  altar  magg'wre  di  AracelU 
fiel/a  quella  fece  una  nostra  Donna  in  aria)  con  un  paese  bellissimo,  un  San 
Giovanni,  un  San  Francesco,  ed  un  San  Giro/amo  ritratto  da  Cardinalcy 
nella  qual  nostra  Donna  e  una  umilta  e  modestia,  veramente  da  madre  di 
Christo,  ed  oltre  che  il  putto  con  Bella  attitudine  scher%a  col  niatito  della  madre. 
Si  conosce  nella  Jigura  del  S»  Giovanni  quella  penitenza,  che  suole  fare  il 
digiuno,  e  nella  testa  si  scorge  una  sincerita  d'animo  ed  una  pronte%%a  di 
sicurta  come  in  color o  che  lontani  dal  mondo  lo  sbejffano,  e  nel  praticare  il 
publico  odiano  la  bugia,  e  dicono  la  verita.  Similmente  il  S,  Girolamo  ha  la 
testa  elevata  con  gli  occhi  alia  nostra  Donna,  tutta  contemplativa,  ne  qualipar 
che  ci  accenna  tutta  quella  dottrina  e  sapienzia  che  egli  scrivendo  mostro  nelle 
sue  carte,  offer endo  con  ambe  le  mani  il  Cameriero,  in  atto  di  raccomandarlo; 
il  qual  Cameriero,  nel  suo  ritratto  e  non  men  vivo,  che  si  sia  dipinto,  Ne 
manco  Raffaello  fare  il  medesimo  nella  fgura  di  S,  Francesco,  il  quale  gin 
occhioni  in  terra,  con  un  braccio  steso,  e  con  la  testa  elevatOt  guar  da  in  alto  Id 
nostra  Donna,  ardendo  di  carita  nello  affetto  della  pittura,  la  quale  nell  line* 
amento  e  nel  colorito  mostra,  che  e  si  jtrugga  di  affezzione  pigliando  conforto  e 
vita  dal  mansuetissimo  guardo  della  beilezza  di  lei,  e  nella  vlvezza,  e  bellezza 
del  figliuolo.  Fecevi  Raffaello  un  putto  ritto  in  mezzo  della  tavola  sotto 
la  nostra  Donna,  che  dlza  la  testa  verso  lei,  e  tiene  uno  epitajio,  che  dibellezza^ 
di  volto,  e  di  corrtspondenza  della  persona,  non  si  puo  fare  ne  piu  grazioso  rte 
meglio  oltre  che  ve  un  paese,  che  in  tutta  perfezione  e  singular},  e  bellissimo* 

Vasari  Vita  di  Raffaello  da  Urbino, 
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A  few  miles  brought  me  to  the  post-house  AUe  Vene^ 
tvhere  an  elegant  little  temple,  overhanging  the  banks 
of  a  river,  still  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Clitumnus^ 
attracts  the  traveller's  attention. 

So  interesting  an  account  of  this  stream  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Pliny  the  younger,  and  so  descriptive  of 
its  situation,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  gratification  I  shall 
feel  in  transcribing  it.    In  a  letter  to  Voconius  Romanus 
he  thus  addresses  his  friend. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Clitumnean  spring?    I  believe 
"  not:  otherwise  I  should  have  heard  you  mention  it. 
"  If  you  have  not,  go  thither  as  soon  as  possible.    I  saw 
it  yesterday,  and  wish  I  had  seen  it  sooner. 
"  A  dark  and  shady  wood  of  old  cypress  trees  stands 
"  upon  a  small  hill,  under  which  a  spring  makes  a  pasr 
sage,  and  breaks  out  in  many  branches,  all  of  different 
si^es ;  and  having  issued  forth  in  this  manner,  it  forms 
itself  into  a  large  basin  of  water,  so  very  clear  and 
transparent,  that  you  may  number  any  pieces  of  money 
"  and  any  shining  little  pebbles,  which  are  thrown  in. 
"  From  hence,  not  by  the  declivity  of  the  place,  but  by 
the  force  and  weight  of  the  water,  it  is  di  iven  forwards. 
Here  it  appears  a  fountain,  and  there  immediately  a 
very  noble  river,  fit  even  to  receive  large  vessels,  that 

By  the  author's  minute  description  of  the  above  picture,  we  may 
justly  infer  that  he  considered  it  as  a  painting  of  very  superior  merit, 
both  as  to  the  general  composition  and  expression  of  the  figures,  as 
weU  as  the  singularity  of  the  landscape.  On  which  account  we 
have  the  greater  reason  to  regret  that  its  preservation  should  have 
been  marked  with  such  a  want  of  proper  attention. 

P.  S.  I  have  been  lately  informed,  that  this  picture  is  included 
amongst  the  spoils  of  Italy,  and  now  graces  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre, 
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"  pass  backwards  and  forwards,  according  as  they  are 
"  bound,  one  way  or  another;  the  current  is  so  strong", 
V  that  while  the  boat  glides  with  the  stream,  there  is 
"  no  necessity  for  oars ;  all  is  even  as  plain  ground : 
"  but  oars  and  long  poles  are  scarce  sufficient  in  return- 

ing  against  the  stream.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  those 
"  who  row  merely  for  amusement  and  diversion,  to  vary 
"  their  entertainment,  by  going  easily  with  the  current, 
"  and  returning  laboriously  against  it.    The  banks  are 

covered  with  ash  and  with  poplar,  which  are  again 
**  reflected  by  the  clearness  of  the  stream,  so  as  td 
"  seem  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  so  dis- 

tinctly  as  to  be  numbered.    The  water  is  as  cold  as 

snow,  and  the  colour  of  it  is  as  white.    Adjoining  is 

an  old  and  awful  temple.  The  god  Clitumnus  ap- 
"  pears  standing,  clothed  and  adorned  with  the  prcetexta. 
^*  The  oracles  delivered  shew  the  god  propitious  and 
"  prophetic.  There  are  little  temples  scattered  up  and 
"  down,  in  every  one  of  which  is  the  statue  of  the  deity. 

Each  has  a  distinct  worship,  and  a  particular  name ; 

none  of  the  springs  are  held  in  religious  veneration. 
"  For  besides  the  original,  which  seems,  as  it  were,  the 
"  parent  of  the  rest,  there  are  again  less  springs  divided 
*  from  the  chief  source.    They  mix  with  the  river, 
"  over  which  a  bridge  terminates  the  sacred  from  the 

profane  places.  Above  the  bridge  you  are  permitted 
"  only  to  go  in  boats,  below  it  you  are  licensed  to  swim. 
"  The  people  of  Hispellim  furnish  baths,  and  even 
**  lodgings  at  the  public  expence.    This  district  was 

assigned  to  them,  as  a  present  from  the  Emperor 
'*  Augustus.    The  pleasantness  of  the  river  has  tempted 
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"  several  inhabitants  to  build  houses  upon  its  banks.  In 
"  a  word,  every  object  there  will  give  you  delight;  for 
**  you  may  even  study,  by  reading  many  praises  of  the 

spring  itself,  and  of  the  tutelar  god,  inscribed  by 
".various  authors  upon  all  the  columns  and  all  the  walls. 
"  Many  of  these  performances  you  will  commend,  others 

of  them  you  will  laugh  at.    No,  your  laughter  will 

be  curbed  by  your  humanity.  Adieu.*' 

To  the  antiquary  and  scholar  I  need  make  no  apology 
for  this  long  quotation,  written  by  a  man  of  learning 
and  taste,  and  drawn  from  nature,*  on  the  very  spot 
which  he  has  so  elegantly  and  so  minutely  described. 
Here  we  have  a  lively  picture  presented  to  us  of  the 
ancient  state  of  this  river  and  its  environs  during  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Trajan;  and  from  hence  we  learn 
how  much  religion  and  veneration  were  attached  to  the 
Deus  loci.  Amongst  numerous  other  examples  handed 
down  to  us  by  classical  tradition,  we  find  that  this  stream 
was  deified,  and  worshipped  under  the  title  of  the  God 
Clitumnus;  and  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  stream  was 

*  Lord  Orrery,  in  his  translation  of  Pliny*s  letters,  gives  the  follow- 
ing character  of  that  writer.  '*  He  was  one  of  the  best  and  one  of 
"  the  greatest  men  that  any  age  has  produced  j  second  to  none  in 

virtue,  equal  to  most  in  accomplishments  j  of  high  birth  by  his  an- 
**  cestors,  but  much  more  ennobled  by  himself.     In  the  various 

stations  of  private  life,  he  discharged  every  duty  with  piety  and 
"  exactness ;  he  was  an  affectionate  endearing  husband,  an  unalterable 
"  and  a  courageous  friend;  to  his  servants,  a  tender  and  careful  master; 
'*  to  his  associates,  an  easy,  and  often  a  facetious  companion  ;  grave 
".without  severity,  witty  without  ill  nature,  open  without  impru- 
"  dence  y  he  was,  my  Charles,  what  I  wish  you  may  be,  a  splendid 
"  original,  whom  few  can  copy,  but  whom  all  ought  to  copy." 
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held  sacred,  and  interdicted  to  the  vulgar.  Hence 
arose  the  custom  of  washing  the  oxen  that  were  destined 
as  victims,  or  as  decorations  to  the  triumphal  car,  in 
these  waters;  and  hence  also  the  superstitious  idea  that 
oxen  drinking  of  them  changed  their  colour  to  white. 

Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges  et  maxima  taurus 
Victima  strpe  tuoperfusi  flumine  sacro 
Momanos  ad  templa  Deum  duxere  trimnphos. 

The  historian  Pliny  also  relates  the  singular  property 
of  these  waters  :  In  Falisco  Clitumni  amnis  aqua  potata 
Candidas  hoves  facit. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  fine  bree^ 
of  oxen,  it  is  certain  that  they  still  retain  their  whiteness 
to  the  present  day. 

The  little  temple  now  existing  may  probably  occupy 
the  same  site,  and  may  boast  of  having  been  constructed 
with  some  of  the  materials  belonging  to  the  building 
dedicated  to  the  god  Clitumnus;  but  I  can  never  con- 
sider it  in  an  original  light.  Its  front  consists  of  four 
columns  and  two  pilasters ;  two  of  the  former  are  fluted 
in  a  spiral  direction,  and  the  other  two  are  ornamented 
with  foliage.  An  inscription  upon  the  frieze  indicates 
its  having  been  appropriated  to  the  duties  of  christi-^ 
anity. 

t  S  .  C  .  S  .  DEVS  ANGELORVM  QUI  FECIT 
RESVRRECTIONEM.f 

Beneath  the  portico  is  a  vault  that  has  been  lately 
opened,  in  which  I  found  a  fragment  of  antiquity  on  a 
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stone,  inserted  in  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  bearing 
this  inscription  in  good  characters. 

T  •  SEPTIMIVS  .  PLEBEIVS. 

From  its  unusual  situation  it  is  not  likely  that  this  stone 
should  have  been  originally  placed  there;  but  was  made 
use  of,  like  other  materials  of  the  ancient  temple,  in 
constructing  the  Christian  chapel. 

The  next  post-town  is  Spoleto  (Spoletium),  and  for- 
merly a  Roman  colony  and  municipium.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  the  resistance  it  made  to  Hannibal  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army  under  Flaminius  at  the 
Lake  of  Thrasymene,  and  which  is  thus  recorded  by 
Livy :  Hannibal  interim  recto  itinere  per  Umhriam  us- 
que ad  Spoletium  venit;  inde,  quum  perpopulato  agro, 
urhem  oppugnare  adortus  esset,  cum  magna  clade  suorum 
yepulsus  conjectans  ex  unius  colonics,  haud  7iimis  prosper^ 
tentatcB  viribus,  quanta  moles  Romance  urbis  esset,  in 
agrum  Picennm  avertit  iter.  This  honourable  resistance 
has  also  been  recorded  by  the  modern  inhabitants,  in 
placing  over  one  of  the  town  gates,  called  porta 
FVGA,  this  inscribed  memorial  to  the  prowess  of  their 
ancestors.* 

*  Upon  this  occasion,  according  to  the  vow  made,  a  temple  was 
greeted  in  the  city,  and  dedicated  to  the  deity  Mars  j  which  is  said, 
by  the  historian  Campello,  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern 
church  of  S.  Isach.  The  sa*ne  author,'(page  69,)  records  a  mutilated 
inscription  existing  at  Spoleto,  and  referring  to  the  aforesaid  vow. 

EI  .  POPVLVS  SIGNA  VOVIT  .  aVOM  ANNIBAL  ------- 

------    SENATVS   SENTENTIA     -     -     -     -  TORIfiVSttUE 

I.  •  CAROVLIO  DEDICAVIT  L  .  RECTE  STETISSE. 
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ANNIBAI. 

C^sis  ad  Trasi/menmn  Romanis  urbem  Romam  infenso 
agtnine  petens 

SPOL.ETO 

Magna  suoriim  clade  repulsus  insigni  fvga  porter 
nomen  dedit. 

There  are  the  remains  of  two  other  antique  g-ateways 
in  the  town,  near  to  the  church  of  S.  Ansano ;  the  one 
most  contiguous  to  it  bears  an  inscription,  which  I 
could  not  copy,  a  part  of  it  being  hidden  within  the 
walls  of  an  adjoining  house ;  but  I  plainly  saw  the 
word  AVGVSTVS.  It  far  exceeds  the  other  two  arches 
in  point  of  architecture;  and  from  the  fragments  of  its 
ornaments  I  should  imagine  it  to  have  been  designed 
for  a  triumphal  arch.  In  various  parts  of  the  town  we 
may  trace  the  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings,  particularly 
in  that  of  the  Morelli  family.  In  the  corfile  of  the 
Casa  Campelli  are  two  sarcophagi,  on  one  of  which  is 
the  representation,  in  bas  relief,  of  the  chase  of  lions. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  a  grand  aqueduct, 
extending  between  two  lofty  and  well- wooded  hills, 
across  a  narrow  valley,  and  by  its  stately  appearance 
adding  much  to  the  picturesque  scenery  which  the  en- 
virons of  Spoleto  continually  afford.  The  town  is  still 
supplied  with  w^ater  from  this  aqueduct,  as  well  as  a 
fountain,  into  which  the  water  rushes  through  a  large 
colossal  mask.  The  following  appropriate  inscription 
commemorates  with  gratitude  this  work  of  the  ancients. 


/ 
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Magnam  antiquorum  liberalitatem 
In  conducendis  aquis  ad  puhlicam  utilitatem, 
Ut  discas. 
In  conservandis  exerceas 
s  .  p  .  a  .  s.  1642. 
BihCy  Viator. 

Another  object  of  curiosity  occurs  in  the  Chiesa  del 
Crvcejisso,  situate  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
where  we  find  the  splendid  remains  of  a  heathen  temple, 
intermixed  with  the  fabric  of  a  Christian  church. 
There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  sculptare  of  the  cor- 
nices, friezes,  and  architraves ;  and  we  find  also  a  mix- 
ture of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns.  The  facade  of 
this  building  remains  in  which  are  three  doors,  and  as 
many  windows  above  them,  a  singularity  M^hich  I  have 
never  before  observed  in  the  plans  of  ancient  temples. 
On  each  side  of  the  doors  and  windows  there  is  the 
figure  of  a  cross  springing  out  of  the  stem  of  a  flower 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ornament.  This  savours 
strongly  of  Christian  workmanship;  but  if  an  afterwork, 
it  is  most  admirably  connected  with  the  older  sculpture. 
I  observed  the  same  ornament  of  the  cross  in  the  little 
temple  AUe  Vene.  According  to  vulgar  tradition,  this 
temple  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Diana.  J 

X  Campello,  in  his  Histqrj  of  Spoleto,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
cross,  attributes  its  erection  to  a  period  previous  to  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarians  into  Italy,  and  subsequent  to  the  persecution  of  the  gentiles. 
Non  essere  siato  pero  tempio  di  Gentili,  come  alcuni  credono,  si  convince 
dal  segno  delta  Croce,  intagliato  quasi  in  tutti  i  suoi  fregi.  Onde  e 
cerlo,  che  fu  opera  del  tempi  prima  dd  larlari,  c  dopo  le  persecutioni 
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^poleto  cannot  boast  either  of  the  number  or  quality  of 
its  paintings.  I  followed  the  directions  of  my  cicerone, 
and  the  footsteps  of  many  of  my  countrymen,  to  a 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Baron  Angajani,  to  see  a  pic-^ 
lure  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Raphael.  Could 
this  great  man  rise  out  of  his  grave,  and  behold  the 
numerous  bad  pictures  ascribed  to  his  pencil,  what  ^ 
mean  opinion  would  he  entertain  of  modern  connois^ 
seurs!  Whether  this  chapel  was  painted  by  Raphael, 
or  by  his  master  Perugino,  is  of  little  import,  as  the 
colours  are  nearly  all  changed  and  decayed.  It  was 
originally  painted  in  tempera,  or  distemper,  and  would 
not  (even  if  perfect)  do  credit  to  the  hand  of  Perugino^ 
Travelling  authors  have  mentioned  two  other  pictures 
in  the  cathedral  as  worthy  of  remark;  the  one  by 
Annibale  Caracci,  the  other  by  Guercino,  neither  of 
which  I  could  see,  as  the  building  was  under  repair,  and 
the  paintings  removed. 

Of  all  the  various  provinces  of  Italy  which  I  have 
yet  visited,  that  of  Umbria  appears  to  me  the  most 
pleasing  and  picturesque,  uniting  the  rich  and  culti- 
vated scenes  which  its  fertile  plains  produce,  to  those 
©f  a  more  dignified  and  majestic  nature,  which  it^ 
mountainous  district,  enlivened  with  numerous  towns 
and  villas,  continually  present  during  the  journey 
from  Perugia  to  Spoleto.  In  short,  the  whole  of  this 
line  of  country  is  so  richly  stored  with  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  art,  that  the  mind  and  eye  are  kept  con- 

dei  Gen  till — Campello,  p»  1Q5,  He  mentions  it  urder  the  title  of 
Tempio  del/a  Concordia,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  age  of  Constantincw 
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tinually  on  the  alert,  and  know  not  which  to  contemn 
plate  the  most. 

1  should  think  myself  a  creature  void  of  all  feeling 
Und  curiosity,  were  I  not  to  express  some  impatience  in 
my  progress  from  Spoleto  to  Terni,  or  to  anticipate 
with  anxiety  the  far-famed  waterfall  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  latter  place. 

October  18.  In  my  journey  to  the  first  post  at 
Strettura,  I  traversed  a  mountain  called  the  Somma, 
and  found  the  road  very  considerably  improved  since 
my  last  passage  over  it.  However  oppressed  the 
poorer  class  of  the  Pope's  subjects  may  feel  by  the 
spirit  of  nipotismo  and  monopolies,  yet  the  Pontiff 
must  justly  claim  the  gratitude  of  the  public  on  account 
of  the  utility  of  his  improvements,  and  the  very  laudable 
zeal  he  shews  in  adorning  his  capital  with  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  antique  art,  and  by  a  removal  of  the  dangers 
and  inconveniences  of  bad  roads,  thus  rendering  the 
intercourse  of  other  nations  more  easy  and  effectual. 

Terni.  On  my  arrival  at  this  place  (Interamnajy 
I  first  visited  the  church  of  S,  Salvadore,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  built  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  the  sun,  of  which  a  few  substructions  only 
now  remain,  and  the  circular  form  usually  adopted  in 
buildings  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  that  deity. 
In  the  archbishop's  garden  are  the  vestiges  of  an 
amphitheatre,  of  which  little  is  now  to  be  seen,  except 
the  outward  walls,  a  few  of  the  corridores,  and  vomi^ 
ioria :  it  was  constructed  according  to  that  style 
called  net  work,  or  opus  reticulatmn,  and  the  stones 
are  so  disposed  in  black  and  white  as  to  form  stripes. 
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There  are  pilasters  at  slated  intervals.  There  are  many 
subterraneous  passages  under  the  arena,  which  are 
evidently  the  work  of  modern  times. 

Havino*,  in  a  former  tour,  made  mention  of  the  local 
situation  of  Ternt,  and  expressed  my  dissatisfaction 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  had  seen  the  cascade,  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  examine  it  in  a  more  advantageous 
point  of  view,  at  least  in  one  more  congenial  to  the 
eye  of  an  artist,  who  wishes  to  carry  away  some  slight 
memorandum  in  his  portfolio  of  the  finest  waterfall 
which  Europe  can  produce,  Scorning  the  assistance 
of  a  cicerone,  and  considering  myself  no  longer  a 
stranger  on  this  classic  ground,  I  proceed  on  my  ride 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nera.  Leaving  my  horses  at  the 
desolated  village  of  Papignia,  and  descending  towards 
the  river,  I  crossed  it,  over  a  picturesque  bridge,  ad- 
joining the  delightful  villa  of  Signor  Graziani.  I 
pursued  my  walk  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nera,  the 
scenery  varying  each  moment.  At  one  time  I  found 
myself  surrounded  with  lofty  rocks  and  mountains, 
adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  foliage  :  at  another 
time,  buried  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  high^-grown 
forest  called  La  Macchia  plana,  with  an  impetuous 
torrent  roaring  at  my  side:  at  last  I  entered  into 
a  thick  and  gloomy  copse  of  evergreen  oaks  which 
bade  defiance  to  the  cheering  rays  of  Phoebus,  still 
pursuing  my  anxious  course,  till  at  length  emerging 
from  this  dark  retreat,  the  long  expected  object  of  at- 
traction burst  upon  my  sight,  and  left  no  further  scope 
for  imagination  :  for  the  fall  of  the  Velino  into  the 
Nera  is  one  of  those  wonderful  works  of  nature,  which 
no  mind  can  fancy,  nor  pencil  delineate  with  appropriate 
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grandetir.^  In  my  former  tour  I  gave  an  accomit  of  a 
lake  called  Pre  di  Luco,  from  which  the  river  Velino 
issues,  and  pursues  its  course  towards  the  Nera;  as  well 
as  of  the  cause  between  the  inhabitants  of  Reate  and 
Interamna,  that  was  pleaded  by  Cicero:  I  shall  there- 
fore quit  with  regret  this  delicious  spot,  the  sulphured 
Nar  alhus  aqua,  the  dense  groves  of  ilex  that  shade  its 
banks,  and  the  numerous  and  beautiful  incidents  which 
nature  has  lavished  upon  this  favoured  spot,  recom- 
mending this  walk  to  every  traveller  most  forcibly. 
Still  the  usual  routine  to  the  summer-house  above  the 
waterfall,  and  a  further  ride  to  the  lake  of  Pie  di  Luco 
should  not  be  omitted. 

October  20.  Classical  recollection  still  occurs,  as  we 
proceed  from  Temi  to  Narni,  and  the  magnificent 
bridge  of  Augustus  over  the  Neraf  still  reminds  us  of 
the  enlightened  sera  in  which  that  emperor  lived,  when 
architecture  had  attained  the  acme  of  perfection. 
Having  described  it  fully  in  a  former  tour,  I  shall 
not  recapitulate  its  dimensions,  nor  the  allusions 
made  to  it  by  the  poet  Martial.  Its  situation  has  been 
well  described  by  the  historian  Procopius ;  and  when- 
ever we  meet  with  fidelity  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  I  always  feel  inclined  to  insert  their  remarks 
in  my  own  journals,  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  com- 
pare the  ancient  with  the  modern  state  of  towns  and 

•  A  late  celebrated  Swiss  artist,  Du  Cros,  has  delineated  for  mc 
in  water  colours,  and  with  great  success,  this  surprising  cataract,  as 
seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

•f  The  same  artist,  Du  Cros,  made  for  me  a  large  drawing  of  this 
fine  bridge,  besides  some  other  views  on  the  river  Nera, 
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situations.    Oar  historian  says,  narnia  in  edito  siid 
est  monte  ad  cujus  radices  nar  amnis  prceterfluit,  qui 
nomen  etiam  urhi  prcehuit,     Adscensus  ad  earn  duo  dedu^ 
cunt,  alter  in  orientem  solem  versus,  in  occidentem  alter^ 
Horum  alter  difficiles  in  prwciso  saxo  angustias  habet, 
alter  nonnisiponte  adiri  potest y  quiflurnen  superne  integem 
transitmn  prcehet.     Hunc  Caesar  Augustus  dim 
constrnxit;   spectaculum  memoratu  dignissimumy  quidpe 
omnium  Jbrnicmn  quos  scimus  excelsissimus  est, — Proco^ 
pius,  lib,  1.    By  the  above  quotation  we  are  informed 
that  the  town  of  Narnia  was  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  hill,  at  whose  base  flows  the  river  Nar, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  place.     There  were  two 
approaches  to  the  town,  the  one  facing*  the  east,  the 
other  to  the  west.    The  one  was  through  a  narrow 
passage  cut  in  the  rock;  the  other  over  a  bridge  built 
by  the  Emperor  Augustus :  a  sight  most  worthy  of 
record,  being  the  loftiest  of  all  those  we  know  of. 

In  the  following  lines  the  poet  Martial  alludes  both 
to  the  white  appearance  of  the  waters  of  the  Nar,  and 
the  lofty  situation  of  the  town : 

Narnia  sulphureo  quam  gurgite  candidus  amnis. 
Circuit,  ancipiti  vix  adeunda  jugo. 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  Roman  colony  by  Livy  :  and  the 
peculiar  colour  of  the  river  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Claudian: 

Celsa  deliinc,  patulum  prospectans,  narnia,  campum, 

llegali  calcatur  equo,  rarique  coloris 

Non  procul  amnis  abest  urbi,  qui  nominis  auc/or 

Ilice  sub  densd  sglvis  arctatus  opacis 

Inter  utrumque  jugum  tortis  ampaciibus  albet. 
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The  modern  town  of  Narni  contains  but  few  vestiges 
bf  antiquity  within  its  walls.  On  walking  through  it, 
I  observed  some  columns  partly  closed  up  within  a 
modern  wall,  over  which  was  a  frieze  in  mosaic,  and 
some  bas  reliefs :  the  original  building  appears  to  have 
been  lofty,  though  not  constructed  at  a  period  when 
architecture  was  in  a  state  of  high  perfection. 

The  road  between  Narni  and  Otricoli  leads  along 
the  edge  of  a  steep  precipice,  and  was  formed,  by  great 
labour  and  expense,  to  admit  the  course  of  the  Via 
Flaimnia.  At  the  foot  of  this  precipice  runs  the  river 
Nar,  between  two  mountains  covered  with  ilex,  as  de- 
scribed above  by  the  poet  Claudian. 

like  sub  densdy  sylvis  arctatus  opacis^ 

Otricoli  (Ocriculum)  was  a  Roman  mww/cepiMm, 
and  many  vestiges  of  ruins  still  remain  dispersed  over 
the  plain  beneath  the  modern  town,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tiber,  as  evidences  of  its  former  situation* 
Many  fine  relics  have  been  transported  from  hence 
to  Rome. 

From  Otricoli  I  continued  my  journey  to  Rome 
through  Borgetto  and  Civita  Castellana,  (olim  Fescen* 
nium,)  near  which  town  I  found  the  road  altered  in  its 
course  since  my  last  journey.  It  now  passes  near  the 
fortress  of  Civita  Castellana,  to  Nepi  (Nepete)  a 
Roman  colony:  this  town,  in  point  of  situation,  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Civita  Castellana,  but  is 
not  equally  picturesque.  Beneath  the  town  is  a  deep 
valley,  embellished  with  rocks,  water,  and  an  aque- 
duct :  and  within  the  portico  of  one  of  the  churches 
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some  ancient  inscriptions  are  preserved.  From  Nepi 
the  road  proceeds  to  Monte  Rosi,  and  there  meets  the 
other  line  coming*  from  Florence  and  Siena,  through 
Viterbo.  Quitting  Monte  Rosi,  I  noticed  some  ves- 
tiges of  the  Via  Cassia,  which  led  from  the  capital  to 
Chiusi,  (Clusimn,)  &c.  many  traces  are  still  visible,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  bridges  that  traversed  it.  The  course 
of  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  went  through  Civita  Cas- 
tellana,  is  equally  visible.  Between  Baccano  and  Storta 
I  observed  a  large  aqueduct  on  the  right,  which  I 
imagine  to  be  the  same  that  conducts  water  to  Rome 
from  the  lake  of  Bracciano.  Few  objects  now  occur 
on  the  road  to  Rome,  except  the  tomb  of  a  soldier, 
which  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  Emperor 
Nero.  The  distant  view  of  the  Campagna,  with 
Tivoli,  the  Sabine  hills,  Monte  Alba,  and  Algido,  tend 
in  some  degree,  to  enliven  the  barren  foreground  of  a 
country,  which  from  Monte  Rosi,  almost  to  the  gates 
of  Rome,  appeared  to  be  inhabited  only  by  some  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  their  rustic  guardians. 

The  thanks  of  every  traveller  (and  no  one  who  has 
either  learning  or  taste  in  his  disposition,  should  omit 
this  interesting  line  of  country)  are  in  gratitude  due  to 
the  supreme  Pontiff,  who,  by  a  continued  perseverance 
and  great  exertions,  has  removed  all  the  former 
obstructions,  and  rendered  the  whole  line  of  road  most 
practicable. 

No  traveller,  I  say,  whose  pursuit  is  either  amuse- 
ment or  information,  should  omit  taking  this  road 
on  his  journey  from  Florence  to  Rome,  or  on  his  return 
from  the  latter  to  the  former  place.    I  shall  for  a  long 
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time,  and  indeed  until  new  scenes  call  forth  fresh  at- 
tention, dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  recollection  of  the 
last  thirteen  days;  and  I  question,  if  any  one  local 
district  throughout  Italy  can,  within  the  interval  of  a 
hundred  miles,  produce  so  many  objects  worthy  of  at- 
tention, as  the  country  lying  between  Arezzo  and  ]>3arni. 

At  Cortona,  he  will  notice  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
Etruscan  mode  of  building,  (prior,  probably,  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome,)  in  the  city  walls;  and  a  most 
singular  stone  monument  in  the  Grotta  di  Pittagora, 

On  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Thrasymene,  he  may 
reconnoitre  the  scene  of  battle  between  the  Roman 
Flaminius  and  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal,  and  renew 
on  the  same  spot  his  recollection  of  this  celebrated 
transaction,  so  ably  related  by  the  historians  Livy  and 
Poly  bins. 

At  Perugia,  he  may  trace  the  progress  of  painting 
from  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino,  and  his  scholar  Raf- 
faello  d'Urbino:  and,  if  an  antiquary,  may  again  refer 
to  Etruscan  architecture  and  characters  in  the  vault 
before  described,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

At  Assisi,  he  will  find  many  valuable  examples  of  early 
painting,  in  the  works  of  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  others; 
and,  if  a  catholic,  will  notice  with  enthusiasm  the 
honours  paid  to  S.  Francesco,  the  patron  of  the 
sanctuary. 

At  Spello,  whilst  he  laments  the  state  of  desolation 
which  its  amphitheatre  and  deserted  walls  now  pre- 
sent, he  may  reverence  it  as  the  birth-place  of  Proper- 
tius,  and  pay  a  tribute  of  applause  to  the  poetical 
effusions  of  his  elegant  mind. 

s 
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At  Poligno,  he  will  see  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
RafFaello's  pencil,  in  the  Convento  delle  Contesse;  and 
lament,  with  myself,  the  little  attention  that  has  been 
paid  by  the  lady  abbess  towards  its  preservation. 

AUe  Vene,  he  will  pay  his  devotions  to  the  shrine 
of  the  god  Clitumniis,  or,  perhaps,  as  of  old,  bathe  his 
limbs  in  its  sacred  streams;  he  will  still  see  grazing  on 
its  banks  the  descendants  of  the  milk-white  oxen,  that 
in  days  of  yore  graced  the  proud  victor's  triumph ;  and 
if  he  be  an  artist,  he  will  not  fail  to  transfer  to  his 
sketch-book  the  picturesque  beauties  of  this  sequestered 
and  once  sacred  spot. 

At  Spoleto,  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal  will  again 
appear  before  him,  not  as  the  victor  of  Flaminius,  but 
as  the  retrograde  runaway  from  the  walls  of  Spoletum. 

At  Terni,  or  rather  in  its  neighbourhood,  he  will 
contemplate  the  fall  of  the  Velino  into  the  Nera,  one 
of  the  noblest  works  of  nature,  and  will  wander  with 
delight  on  the  well- wooded  banks  of  the  latter,  whilst  its 
foam,ing  torrents  roll  impetuously  alongside  of  his  um- 
brageous path. 

At  Narni,  he  will  still  be  accompanied  by  the  same 
milky  stream,  and  in  the  stately  bridge,  built  by  the 
Emperor,  will  see  a  noble  specimen  of  architecture  in 
the  Augustan  age. 

Continual  recollections  of  ancient  times  will  occur, 
and  follow  him  on  his  journey  towards  Rome;  when 
the  first,  though  distant,  appearance  of  the  Vatican's 
proud  dome  will  disband  all  thought,  and  absorb  his 
mind  in  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  an  entrance  into  the 
gates  of  the  imperial  city. 
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JOURNEY  FROM  ROME  TO  BENEVENTUM, 
ON  THE  APPIAN  WAY. 


APPIA  LONGARUM  TERITUR  REGINA  VIARUM. 


FBI  HE  Via  Appia,  which  was  justly  esteemed  the 
grandest  of  all  the  Roman  ways,  owes  its 
foundation  to  Appius  Claudius,  which,  as  well  as  the 
Aqua  Appia,  have  derived  their  names  from  the  above 
noble  Roman,  whose  deeds  have  been  commemorated 
in  the  following  inscription: 

APPIVS  clavdivs 

C  .  F . CAECVS 

Censor.  Cos.  ii.  Diet.  Interrex  ii.  Pr.  ii.  Aed  eur.  ii. 
Q.  tr.  mil.  iii.  complura  oppida  de  Samnitib.  cepit. 
Sahinorum  et  Thuscor.  exercitum  fudit,  pacem  fieri 
cum  Pyrrho  rege  prohibuit,  in  censura  viam  Appiam 
stravilf  et  aquam  in  urbem  adduxit.  Aedem  Bellmm fecit. 

S2 
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He  be^an  his  censorship  in  the  year  of  Rome  441, 
from  which  period  we  may  date  the  origin  of  these 
national  undertakings. 

Frontinus  says,  Appia  aqua  inducta  est  ab  Appio 
Claudio  Censore,  cuipostea  C^co  cognomen  fait;  M, 
Valerio  Maximo,  et  P.  Decio  Mure  Coss,  anno  xx. 
post  initium  belli  Samnitici,  qui  et  viam  appiam  a  porta 
Capend  usque  ad  urbem  Capuam  muniendam  curavit. 
And  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  on  the  same  subject,  Ap- 
piam viam,  a  se  sicnominatam,  magna  ex  parte  duris  lapi- 
dibus  Roma  Capuam  consiravit.    Quod  intervallum  est 
stadiorum  plus  rnille,  et  loca  eminentia  solo  complanandOy 
et  depressa  cavaque  magnis  aggeribus  excequando,  univer- 
sum  cerarium  publicum  exhausit.    And  another  author, 
Pomponius,  observes,  Posthunc  Appius  Claudius  Appiam 
viam  stravit,  et  aquam  Claudiam  induxit. 

Frbiii  these  authorities  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  author  of  these  great  and  useful  public  works,  and 
to  judge  of  the  enormous  expense  attending  their  exe- 
cution. 

The  next  object  for  our  consideration  is  the  construc- 
tion, form,  and  materials,  of  this  celebrated  way ;  of 
which  we  are  enabled  to  judge  by  the  description  of 
a  similar  road,  called  the  Via  Domitiana,  recorded  by 
the  poet  Statius, 

O  quantae  pariter  manus  laborant! 
Hie  primus  labor  inchoare  sulcos, 
Et  lato  egestu  penitils  cavare  terras , 
Mox  haustas  aliter,  aliter  replere fossas. 
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Hi  cmdunt  nernuSy  exuuntque  monies, 
Hiferro  scopulos,  trabesque  ctsdunty 
Time  umhonihus  hinc  et  hinc  coactis 
Et  crehris  iter  alligare  gomphis. 

In  forming  these  Roman  roads,  of  which  the  tra- 
veller will  see  so  many  fine  specimens  throughout  Italy, 
and  more  especially  on  the  tract  over  which  I  shall  now 
conduct  him,  the  first  process  was  to  mark  out  the 
course  of  the  intended  road,  which  was  invariably  (in 
every  country  where  the  Romans  had  a  footing)  carried 
in  ^s  straight  a  line  as  the  nature  of  the  country  would 
admit;  the  soil  was  then  excavated,  in  order  to  procure 
a  solid  foundation,  the  want  of  which  was  remedied  by 
piles.  The  sides  of  the  causeway  were  then  flanked  by 
two  strong  walls,  which  served  as  a  support  to  the  road, 
and  as  a  parapet  or  trottoir  for  the  benefit  of  travellers. 
The  shell  of  the  road  being  thus  formed,  the  excavated 
space,  or  the^b^^^^,  was  filled  up  with  various  layers  of 
stone,  cemented  together  by  a  kind  of  earth  called  j9wz- 
zolana,  which  has  the  property  of  hardening  almost 
equal  to  marble.  Of  this  earth  a  mortar  was  com- 
posed, on  which  was  placed  an  upper  stratum  of  large 
flat  stones,  which  were  formed  to  a  point  at  bottom.  By 
these  precautions,  and  the  nice  method  adopted  in 
uniting  them  on  the  surface,  they  were  so  firmly  linked 
together,  as  to  become  almost  one  stone.  The  stones 
selected  for  the  upper  covering  of  the  Roman  roads  are 
of  a  dark  grey  hue,  resembling  those  formed  by  vol- 
canic matter ;  which  has  induced  some  authors  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Romans,  who,  in  the  performance  of  anj 
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grand  national  work,  never  considered  either  expense 
or  difficulty,  had  transported  the  stones,  designed  for  the 
Appian  way,  from  some  distant  province,  or  perhaps 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  or  PuzzuoH; 
but  their  opinion  has  been  contradicted  by  others,  who 
have  discovered  quarries  of  a  similar  stone  in  various 
parts  of  the  Campagna.  The  Via  Flaminia,  Cassia, 
and  Aurelia,  being  formed  with  similar  materials,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  Romans  would  have  resorted 
to  so  distant  a  province  as  that  in  which  Vesuvius  is 
situate,  for  the  transport  of  stones. 

The  noble  and  singular  construction  of  the  Via  Appia, 
and  the  numerous  vestiges  of  antiquity,  which,  in  fol- 
lowing its  course,  attract  our  attention,  will  ever  render 
it  an  object  worthy  of  the  notice  of  every  intelligent 
traveller.  The  monuments  which  flank  its  sides  through 
the  Campagna  as  far  as  Albano,  demonstrate  great 
variety  in  plan  as  well  as  architecture ;  and  are  chiefly 
sepulchral,  owing  their  rural  situation  to  an  express  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  forbidding  burial  within  the  city 
walls.  In  urhe  ne  sepelito.  The  ground,  therefore, 
immediately  adjoining  the  city  was  selected  for  funereal 
use ;  and  vanity,  perhaps,  may  have  had  some  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  Romans  in  selecting  the  immediate 
contiguity  of  the  great  travelling  road  for  their  mortal 
deposit,  that  the  eye  of  the  passenger  might  be  attracted 
by  the  inscribed  address,  so  commonly  adopted,  of 
SistCy  Viator  !  On  no  other  Roman  road  were  the  mo- 
numents so  frequent  as  on  the  Appian  way,  which 
seems,  like  our  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paulas,  to 
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have  been  considered  as  the  most  distinguished  site 
for  interment. 

Before  I  commence  this  interesting  iter,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  mention  two  other  concomitant  appendages 
to  the  Roman  ways,  the  mile-stones,  and  the  cippL 
To  Caius  Gracchus  has  been  attributed  the  invention 
of  milliaries,  which  were  generally  moulded  into  a 
columnar  shape;  singula  milliaria  dimensa  diligenter, 
lapides  colurnnis  distincta.  These  also  served  as  moni- 
tors to  the  traveller  of  his  progress. 

Intervalla  vice  fessis  prcBstare  videtur. 
Qui  notat  inscriptus  millia  multa  lapis. 

In  the  smaller  roads,  called  trivii  and  quadrivii,  the 
Lares  viales,  and  the  Dii  Termini,  pointed  out  to  the 
traveller  the  direction  he  should  pursue. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  parapet,  or  trottoir,  on 
each  side  of  the  causeway ;  with  this  the  cippi  were 
connected,  being  inserted  at  certain  intervals  within 
the  parapet,  and  elevated  above  it.  These  were  found 
useful  for  mounting  on  horseback,  laying  down  burdens, 
&c.  &c.,  as  Lipsius  observes :  insidere  fessis,  onera  re- 
clinare,  aut  et  ascendere  ex  iis  in  equum. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  stations  which  formerly  were  esta- 
blished on  the  Appian  way,  and  which  are  thus  recorded 
by  Antonine. 

ROMA. 

ARiciA      -    -    millia  plus  minus    -    -  xvi. 

TRES  TABERNAS.      -        W,phm»     -     -  XVIJ. 
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Ad  sponsas.                                       -  vii. 

APPii  FORVM.    -    -    -  m.pLm.    -    -  xviii. 

-     -------  XXI. 

TERRACINAM.       -     -     -  m.  pL  Wl.    -     -  XVIII. 

FVNDIS.       --------    31.  P.  XVI. 

FORMIIS.     -     --  M.  P.  XIV. 

MINTVRNIS.     -------    M.  P.  IX. 

SINVESSA  -     -    M.  P.  IX. 

CAPUA  ---------M.  P.  XXVI. 


The  Via  Appia  commenced  its  course,  like  all  the 
other  Roman  ways,  from  the  7niUiarium  aureum,  or  the 
golden  mile-stone,  that  was  placed  in  the  Forum,  and 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Suetonius :  uhi  stahat  columna 
aurea,  in  qua  incisce  omnes  Italice  vice  finiunt.  The 
milestone  No.  I.  has  fortunately  been  preserved,  and 
being  still  visible  at  Rome,  informs  us  of  the  nature  and 
shape  of  these  useful  monitors.  It  is  circular,  having 
a  moulding  and  a  square  entablature  at  top,  and  bears 
the  following  inscription  under  the  numeral  I.  denoting 
its  distance  from  the  milliarium  aurewn: 

IMP.  CAESAR 
VESPASIANVS  .  AVG  . 
PONTIF  .  MAXIM  . 
TRIB  .  POTESTAT  .  VII  . 
IMP  .  XVII  .  P.  P.  CENSOR  , 
COS  .  VII  .  DESIGN  .  VIII  . 

The  above  is  cut  on  a  square  stone,  round  which  is  a 
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projecting  moulding.  Beneath  it,  cut  in  the  stone,  and 
at  a  subsequent  period,  is  this  second  inscription: 

IMP  .  NERVA  .  CAESAR 

AVGVSTVS  .  PONTIFEX 
MAXIMVS  .  TRIBVNICIA 
POTESTATE  .  COS  .  Ill  .  PATER 
PATRIAE  .  REFECIT, 

But  before  I  quit  the  mural  precincts  of  modern 
Rome,  my  natural  enthusiasm  for  historical  antiquity 
will  not  allow  me  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  Mausoleum 
of  the  Scipios.  It  remained  till  of  late  unknown,  though 
many  other  ruined  sepulchres  had  been  ascribed  to  that 
illustrious  family.  Classical  tradition  had  thrown  some 
light  upon  its  situation,  which  was  near  the  Porta 
Capena,  and  the  following  inscription  found  in  the  year 
1616,  ought  to  have  indicated  the  precise  site  of  the 
family  burial-place,  and  encouraged  further  researches. 

aUEI  (qui)  APICEM  .  INSIGNE  .  DIALIS  FLAMINIS  . 
GESiSTEi  (gessisti)  mors  PERFECIT  TVA  .  VT  . 
ESSENT  OMNIA  .  BREVIA  .  HONOS  .  FAMA  VIRTVSaVE  . 
GLORIA  ATaVE  INGENIVM  aVIBVS  SEI  (si)  IN  LONGA 
LICVISSET  TIBE  (tlhi)  UTIER  VITA  FACILE  FACTEIS 
(factis)  SVPERASSES  GLORIAM  MAIORVM  UVARE 
LVBENS  TE  IN  GREMIV  (premium J  SCIPIO  RECIPIT 
TERRA  PVBLI  PROGNATVM  PVBLIO  CORNELL 

But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1780,  that  chance  dis- 
covered this  interesting  sepulchral  chamber,  on  a 
little  farm  situate  between  the  Via  Appia  and  Latina, 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  Porta  Capena,  where  these 
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two  ancient  ways  separated.  The  circumstances  at* 
tending  this  fortunate  event,  are  thus  related  by  Piranesi 
in  his  general  account  of  this  Mausoleum.*  Whilst 
enlarging  the  souterrains  of  a  casino,  the  labourers  dis- 
covered two  large  tablets  of  peperino  marble,  with 
characters  engraved  and  coloured  with  red ;  upon  which 
discovery  the  Pope  ordered  the  researches  to  be  con- 
tinued at  his  own  expense  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
during  which  period,  the  magnificent  sarcophagus  of 
Scipio  Barbatus,  bearing  the  following  inscription, 
was  rescued  from  obscurity ;  together  with  many  other 
valuable  records  of  his  illustrious  family  : 

-    -     -     CORNELIVS  .  LVCIVS    .  SCIPIO  BARBATVS 

GNAivoD  (Gnaeo)   patre  prognatvs  .  eortis  . 

VIR  .  SAPIENSaVE  QVOIVS  (cujus)  FORMA  .  VIRTVTEI 

(virtuti)  PARisvMA  (parissima)  fvit  .  consoi.  . 
(consul)  censor  .  aidilis  (cedilis)  avEi  (qui)  fvit 

APVD  .  VOS  .  TAVRASlAm  CISAVNA  Til  (in)  SAMNIO 
CEPIT  .  SVBTGIT  OMNE  LOVCANA  (Lucanam)  OPSIDES  • 

avE  (ohsidesque)  abdovcit  (ahducit) 

Several  debates  arose  about  the  propriety  of  removing 
these  sepulchral  memorials  from  the  original  place  of 
their  deposit;  and  a  learned  man,  under  the  assumed 
title  of  the  poet  Ennius,  proclaimed  aloud  this  great 
discovery,   and  deprecated  its  removal,  Ma  Emtio 

*  This  fine  work,  containing  plans,  drawings,  and  descriptions  of 
the  Mausoleum,  &c.  is  entitled  Monumenti  dc^Ii  Sctplont  publicaii  dal 
Cavallere  Francesco  Piranesi,  neW  anno  1785. 
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parldf  e  non  fu  inteso,  and  the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio 
Barbatus,  together  with  the  sculptured  memorials  of 
the  Cornelian  family,  were  removed  from  their  subter- 
raneous recesses  to  the  stately  apartments  of  the  Vatican. 

On  a  perusal  of  these  two  inscriptions,  a  striking 
singularity  will  be  observed  in  their  orthography ;  and 
the  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  many  of  the  others ; 
particularly  the  one  recording  the  memory  of  Lucius 
Scipio,  which  seems  to  be  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

It  would  be  an  endless,  and  indeed  an  useless,  task 
for  me  to  note  down  the  many  sepulchral  memorials 
that  have  been  discovered  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  Way ; 
but  I  cannot  help  mentioning  one  which  was  dug  up, 
amongst  many  others,  during  my  residence  at  Rome. 
The  generality  of  sepulchral  records,  and  especially 
those  of  the  liberti,  or  persons  who  have  been  made  free, 
are  of  common  place  construction,  and  very  few  breathe 
anj  sentiment  either  of  piety  or  affection,  being  simple 
memorials  of  names  and  families;  but  the  following 
inscription  dedicated  by  a  libertus  to  his  conlihertus,  a 
fellow  freeman,  varies  so  much  in  its  context  from  any 
others  within  the  same,  or  perhaps  any  other  mau- 
soleum, that  I  think  it  worthy  of  record.  It  was  in- 
tended to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  A.  memmivs  clarvs, 
by  A.  MEMiMivs  VRBANVS,  his  dear  conlihertus  and  con- 
soro  ;  who  thus  exclaims,  "  I  am  not  conscious,  my  dearest 
"  conlihertus,  that  any  dispute  hath  ever  arisen  betwixt 
"  us ;  under  this  title  I  call  the  superior  and  inferior 
"  gods  to  witness,  that  we  both  served  together  in 

slavery,  were  made  free  under  one  roof,  nor  could  wc 
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"  ever  have  been  parted  asunder  but  by  this  thy 
"  fatal  day." 

A.   ME4MMIQ  CLARO 
A.  MEMMIUS  URBANUS 
CONLIBERTO  IDEM  CONSORTI 
CARISSIMO  SIBI. 
INTER    ME    ET    TE    SANCTISSIME  MI  CONLIBERTE 
NULLUM    UNaUAM  DISJURGIUM   EUISSE,  CONSCIUS 
SUM    MlHI     HOC    aUOaUE    TITULO    SUPEROS  ET 
INFEROS    TESTOR    I>EOS   UNA  ME    TE    CUM  CON- 
GRESSUM   IN  VENAHCIO  UNA  DOMO  LIBEROS  ESSE 
FACTOS  NEQUE   ULLUJS  UNQUAM  NOS  DISJUNXISSET, 
NISI  HIC  TUUS  FATALIS  DIES, 

Another  monument  of  antiquity  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, before  we  quit  the  precincts  of  modern  Rome, 
viz.  a  triumphal  arch,  supposed  by  some  authors  to 
have  been  erected  to  the  honour  of  Drusus;  and  by 
others  to  have  formed  one  of  the  arches  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct.* 

It  stands  just  within  the  Porta  di  S.  Sehastiano, 
through  which  the  road  leads  towards  Naples,  and 
near  the  modern  church  of  S.  Gregorio.  Here  also  the 
walls  of  Rome,  as  enlarged  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian, 
are  terminated;  but  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  the 

*  From  Suetonius  we  learn  that  an  arch  of  marble,  decorated  with 
trophies,  was  decreed  by  the  Roman  senate  to  Drusus,  together  with 
the  cognomen  of  Germanicus.  F rater ea  senaius  inter  alia  complura 
marmoreum  arcum  cum  iropais  via  Appid  decrevit,  et  Germanici 
cognomen  ipsis  posterisque  ejus*  p,  634. 


/ 
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Porta  Capena  formed  their  boundary,  which  accounts 
for  the  sepulchres  now  existing  in  ruins  between  the 
two  gates;  for,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  forbad  either  burning  the  body,  or 
burying  it,  within  the  city  walls.  In  urbe  ne  sepelito 
neve  urite. 

By  the  following  passage  in  Cicero  we  learn  that 
other  noble  families,  besides  the  Scipios,  had  their 
mausolea  near  this  gate.  Ac  tu  egressus  porta  Capend 
cum  Catalini,  Scipionum,  Serviliormn^  Metellorum  sepul- 
chra  vides,  iniseros  putas  illos? 

On  Saturday  31st  October,  1789,  I  quitted  Rome, 
with  the  view  of  tracing  the  Appian  Way  as  far,  at 
least,  as  Beneventum,  and,  if  practicable,  even  to  its 
termination  at  Brimdusimn, 

This  celebrated  way  directed  its  course  in  a  straight 
line  towards  Albano,  and  is  accompanied  on  each  side 
by  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  one  of  which  is  at- 
tributed to  Horatia,  the  sister  of  the  Horatii,  who  fought 
with  the  Curiatii;  another  to  Livia  and  her  liherti; 
and  a  third  to  Cecilia  Metella.  Of  the  authenticity  of 
the  first  some  doubts  may  be  formed;  but  the  two  latter 
have  been  authenticated:  the  first  by  a  publication 
entitled.  Columbarium  libertorum  et  servorum  Livm 
AugmttB  et  Ccesarum  defectum  in  Via  Appia,  anno  1 726, 
ab  Antonio  Gori,  Florentice,  1727.*  The  second  by  the 
stronger  evidence  of  its  original  inscription. 

•  From  this  publication,  and  the  spirited  etching,  by  Carlo  La- 
bruzzi,  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Via  Jppia,  every  necessary  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  respecting  the  Columbarium,  ^c.  of  the 
Romans, 
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CACILIAE. 
a  .  CRETICI  .  F  . 
METELLAE  .  CRASSI, 

A  little  to  the  left  of  this  noble  sepulchre  was  the 
valley  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  the  Temple  of  the  Muses, 
and  the  Circus  of  Caracalla.  At  the  tenth  milestone, 
the  town  of  Bovillse  has  been  placed,  near  the  modern 
Fratocchi.  A  constant  succession  of  ruined  buildings, 
most  probably  sepulchral,  attends  the  traveller  to 
Albano;  one  of  which,  conspicuous  from  its  height,  has 
been  attributed  to  Ascanius.  Another,  beyond  Albano, 
of  a  singular  construction,  having  five  pyramids  rising 
from  its  summit,  has  from  that  circumstance  been  sup- 
posed to  commemorate  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  but 
most  erroneously,  as  the  historian  Livy  has  clearly 
stated,  that  each  of  the  combatants  had  a  monument 
erected  to  him  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  near  the  Foss(B 
ClelicB,  which  was  between  Rome  and  Albano. 

This  tomb  might  w  ith  greater  propriety  be  ascribed 
to  Pompey,  from  whose  celebrated  villa,  called  Alhanum^ 
the  modern  town  might  have  derived  its  name,  and  the 
pyramids  may  have  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
death  in  Egypt,  from  whence  his  ashes  were  transported 
into  Italy,  and  deposited  in  a  mausoleum  on  the  Via 
Appia. 

From  Albano  the  ancient  road  descends  into  the 
valley  of  Aricia,  where  the  magnificent  substructions  of 
it  are  still  visible ;  from  thence  it  ascended  to  the  Col-' 
lis  Virbii,  still  know  n  by  the  name  of  CoUe  di  Virbio, 
and  then  to  Genzano  and  Civita  Lavinia.    From  the 
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Virbian  hill  a  branch  of  the  way  descended  to  the  ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Diana,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Nemi.  This  hill  was  in  ancient  times  much 
frequented  by  beggars. 

Dignus  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes, 
Blandaque  devexw  jactaret  basia  rhedce  ; 

who  were  induced,  probably,  to  select  this  station  for 
begging,  from  the  general  custom  of  dismounting  being 
practised  by  those  who  paid  their  devotions  to  the  shrine 
of  Diana,  out  of  reverence  to  the  unfortunate  Hipolytus. 
In  allusion  to  this  event,  Ovid  says, 

Vallis  Aricincs  sylvd  prmcinctus  opacd 

Est  locus  antiqud  religione  sacer, 
Hie  latet  Hipolytus  loris  diremptus  equorum 

Unde  nemus  nulUs  illud  aditur  equis. 

We  find,  also,  a  similar  allusion  in  Virgil : 

-    -    -    versoque  uhi  nomine  Virbius  esset 
Cornipedes  arcentur  equi,  quod  littore  currum 
Etjuvenem  monstris  pavidi  effudere  marinis. 

When  inscriptions  throw  an  historical  light  on  places 
and  events,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  in  recording  them. 
The  following  alludes  both  to  the  Temple  of  Diana 
Arecinia,  and  to  the  ColUs  Virbii,  and  therefore  merits 
our  notice. 
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1)ianae  areciniae 
et  .  virbio  .  sack  . 
corp  .  lvtorvm* 
apvd  .  bonae  deae 
sacelZm/?i 

I>  .  D  . 

SVB  CLIVVM  .  Auicinum 
T  .  TAEDIVS  .  SACERDOS 
SOLI  ET  .  BONAE  BEAE 
ET  .  M  .  POMPONIVS 
PATRON?/^  ,  COLLEGn 

QViNavENNaZi^  II .  F  .  c.  (fieri  curavit.) 

KAL  .  MARTIS  .  L  .  ANNIO 
VERO  .  ET  .  AVR  .  AVGVRI 
KO  .  COS  . 

Hesselius,  p.  30. 

*  On  referring  to  Pitiscus  for  the  word  lutorum,  1  And  another 
inscription,  where  it  is  written  lotorum,  and  which  also  refers  to  the 
goddess  Diana  Aricina.     It  is  as  follows  dianae  ,  avg  {usta): 

COLLEGiwW  LOTORWW  SACRWm  PRIMIGENIVS  .  R  .  P.  ARICINORVM. 
SERVtt^   ARCWS      CVRATOR  .    II  .    CVM  .  M  .  ARRECINO  .  GELLIANO  • 

FiLlo  CVRATOKE  .  T  .  mcat  Dedicaf,  This  collegium,  or  community, 
has  never  before  occurred  to  me ^  neither  was  the  first  inscription, 
mentioning  the  corpvs  lvtorvm  known  to  Pitiscus,  for  he  says, 
et  nescio  an  alibi  mentlo  in  antiquis  monumentis ,  He  supposes  that 
the  name  could  only  be  derived  from  the  word  lavare  :  lotores  non* 
nisi  a  lavando  dictos,  vox  ipsa  suadet.  Nor  could  he  satisfa6torily 
explain  how  the  oflice  of  this  college  could  be  conneded  with  the 
goddess  Diana,  verum  quid  lotoribus  commune  cum  Diana?  This 
inscription  records  a  dedication  made  to  Diana  Aricina,  and  toVirbius, 
by  the  college  of  Lutores  or  Lotores,  at  the  saceJlum  or  chapel  of  the 
BONA  DEA,  which  was  situate  sub  clivum  Aricinum,  where  now  stands 
the  modern  chapel  of  S.  Maria  Stella^  and  it  mentions  also  the  pre- 
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From  Genzano  (oUm  Cinthianum)  the  Via  Appia 
proceeded  to  PonteS.  Gennaro,  leaving  Civita  Lavinia 
(Lanuvium)  to  the  right.  I  noticed  several  fragments 
of  granite  columns,  marble  friezes,  and  cornices,  dis- 
persed about  the  principal  street  of  Genzano r  Some 
trifling  remains  of  the  station  of  Sub  Lanuvio  are 
visible  on  the  left  of  Ponte  S.  Gennaro,  where  this 
modern  inscription  commemorates  a  new  and  less 
dangerous  road  opened  to  travellers  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander VII. 

ALEXANDER  VII.  Pout.  MaX, 

Quod  superior  via 
Ascensu  aspera  et  sylvarum  periculis 

Esset  ohnoxia; 
Novam  velitris  ariciam  usque 
Plaustris  aptam  aperuit. 
Restitutis  egestd  humo  veteris  appiae  pass,  M.  M. 
Reliqm  tractu  complanato, 
Pontihus  7iexo,  et  silicihus  strato, 
Puhlicm  commoditati  ac  securitati. 
Anno.  Sal.  mdclxvii. 

cise  period  of  this  dedication,  namely,  in  the  year  of  Rome  873,  and 
of  Christ  122,  under  the  consulate  of  L.  Annius  Verus,  and  Aurelius 
Augurinus.  ViRBius  fqui  inter  viros  lis  fuit)  is  a  name  given  to 
Hypolitus,  after  he  had  been  restored  to  life  by  iEsculapius,  at  the 
instance  of  Diana,  who  pitied  his  unfortunate  end.  Some  suppose 
that  jEsculapius  was  destroyed  by  Jupiter  for  having  raised  Hypo- 
litus to  life,  who  was  concealed  by  Diana  in  some  forest,  by  the 
name  of  Virbius,  where  he  married  Aricia,  and  had  a  son  called  also 
Virbius,  who  supported  Turnus  in  his  war  against  iEneas.  Such  js 
the  historical  and  classical  tradition  respeding  Virbius  and  Hypolitus, 

T 
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From  near  Ponte  Gennaro,  a  branch  of  road  diverged 
to  Lauuvium  on  the  right,  and  another  to  Velletri  on 
the  left;  and  I  was  told  that  many  vestiges  of  antiquity 
still  remained  at  the  former  place,  and  amongst  them 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Juno.  I  observed  continued 
traces  of  the  Appian  Way  on  my  road  to  Ponte  Gen- 
naro, and  also  a  small  piece  of  the  branch  that  turned 
off  to  Velletri ;  from  the  above-mentioned  bridge  the 
Via  continued  its  track  in  a  direct  line  through  the 
plain  towards  a  ruined  building  called  Le  CastelUy 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  and  two  miles  on 
this  side  of  Cisterna.  Two  modern  authors,  the  Abb& 
Chaupy  and  Amato,  have  fixed  the  station  of  TRES 
TABERNAS  on  this  spot.  Passing  close  to  Le 
Castelle^  the  pavement  is  evident,  where  it  penetrates 
into  a  thick  wood :  but  it  is  afterwards  lost  in  the 
vineyards  near  Cisterna,  which  town  it  leaves  to  the 
right,  and  again  becomes  visible  before  it  unites  itself 
with  the  new  road  lately  made  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
near  to  a  place  on  the  right  of  it  called  Cancello  del 
Procojo,  where  I  observed  vestiges  of  an  antique  edifice. 

The  modern  road  and  the  Appian  Way  now  follow 
the  same  track  throughout  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  The 
next  object  which  attracted  my  notice  was  a  lofty 
tower,  on  the  left,  called  Torre  Tihalda,  the  foundation 

The  deity,  under  the  name  of  Bona  Dea  occurs  frequently  in  an- 
cient history,  and  I  find  many  altars  dedicated  to  her :  the  Roman 
matrons  celebrated  her  festivals  by  night,  with  the  greatest  ob- 
servance of  chastity  and  decorum,  and  no  male  was  admitted  to  the 
•ight  of  them.  Clodius,  however,  polluted  them  by  his  presence, 
which  produced  a  very  severe  inventive  against  him  by  Cicero. 
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of  which  is  antique.  Further  on,  there  are  remains  of 
a  more  considerable  place,  and  probably  those  of  the 
station  AD  sponsas.  We  now  come  to  the  post-house 
called  Torre  tre pontic  where  we  are  gratified  with  the 
sight  of  a  Roman  bridge,  bearing  on  each  parapet  the 
following  inscription,  commemorating  repairs  done  by 
the  Emperor  Trajan. 

IMP.  C-ESAR 
mVl  NERV^  F.  NERVA  TRAJANUS  AUGUSTUS 
GERMANICUS  PONTTFEX  MAXIMUS 
TRIBUNCIA   POTESTATE  IIII.  COS.  III. 

PATER  patri;e  REFECIT. 

Between  this  place  and  the  next  post-house  are  many 
fine  fragments  of  the  ancient  road,  besides  several  heaps 
of  stones  that  had  originally  been  used  in  the  formation 
of  it;  the  bed  of  which  may  be  seen,  and  its  breadth 
measured,  at  a  place  still  called  Foro  Appio,  the  appii 
FORUM  of  the  itineraries.  Here  I  observed  a  broken 
milliary,  with  the  following  inscription  barely  dis- 
tinguishable, lying  near  the  road  side  : 

D.N.  FLAVIO 
VALERIO  CONS 
TANTINO  PIO 
FELICI  INVICTO 

AVG. 
DIVI  .  CONSTANT 
Tr....PII  FILIO 


III. 
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This  milliary  is  inscribed  to  Valerius  Constantinus 
Pius;  and  at  bottom  bears  the  numerals  Liir.  which 
do  not  accord  with  the  tables  of  the  itinerary,  which 
amount  to  jlviii  miles;  but  as  this  stone  is  broken, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  V  is  wanting"  from  the  iii. 

There  is  also  another  mutilated  inscription  still 
standing-  on  the  supposed  site  of  appii  forvm,  re- 
cording the  reparations  done  to  the  Appian  Way  by 
the  Emperors  Nerva  and  Trajan,  from  Tripontium 
(now  Torre  ire  ponti)  to  Appii  Forum. 

IMP.  CiESAR 

NERVA  .  AVG  .  GERnianicus 
PONTiFEX  .  MAX  .  Tnibuniciu 

POTEST  *  COS     .     .  . 
VIAM  .  A  .  TRIPVNTIO  .  AD 
FORVM  c  APPI  .  EX  .  GLARea 
SUA  .  PECVNIA  .  iNCOHAVeY. 


IMP.  C^SAR 
NERVA  .  DIVI  .  NERVAE 

Trajan  vs  .  avg.  ustus 

GERMANICW5 

Tribunicia  Potestate^ 
Cos.  III. 


CONSV3IAVIT. 


Between  Bocca  di  fiume  and  Mesa,  I  saw  remains 
of  the  pavement,  but  no  other  antiquities.    At  Mesa, 
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we  recognize  the  station  ad  medias,  or  half-way 
house.  There  is  an  ancient  edifice  close  to  the  post- 
house,  and  probably  sepulchral ;  it  rises  in  a  round  form 
from  a  square  base,  and  was  in  good  preservation  pre- 
vious to  the  late  reparation  of  the  road,  when  it  was 
most  shamefully  mutilated  for  the  sake  of  its  materials. 
Its  form  appears  to  have  been  singular^  contracting 
itself  gradually  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  by  means 
of  steps,  like  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 

Two  other  milliaries  placed  on  each  side  of  the  post- 
house  at  Mesa,  remind  us  of  our  still  following  the 
original  track  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  record  the 
l^epairs  done  to  it  by  the  Emperor  Trajan, 

V 

IMP.  CJi:SAR. 
DIVI  NERViE 
PILIUS  •  NERVA  . 
TRAJANUS  .     AUG  . 
GERMANICUS 
DACICUS 
PONT  .  MAX . 
TRIE  .  POT  •  XIIII  . 
IMP  .  VI  ,    COS  .    V  .  P  .    P  . 
XVIIII  .  SILICE    SUA  PECUNIA 
STRAVIT 

XLVIII. 


The  first  numeral  v  may  possibly  refer  to  the  number 
of  new  milliaries  erected  by  Trajan,  to  commemorate 
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his  repairs;  and  those  at  bottom  allude  to  the  number 
of  miles  from  Rome.  But  this  milestone  can  never 
be  supposed  to  stand  in  its  original  place,  as,  according 
to  the  itinerary,  the  station  ad  medias  would  be 
distant  from  Rome  m  p  lxxix,  and  xxi  from  Appii 
Forum,  and  xviii  from  Terracina.  The  other  mil- 
liary  was  certainly  the  next  on  the  road  to  Terracina, 
being  numbered  vi  at  top,  and  XLviiii  at  bottom;  but 
we  find,  by  these  examples,  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  the  present  situation  of  the  ancient  milliaries 
on  this  road. 

Near  Ponte  Maggiore  the  antiquities  become  more 
frequent,  and  continue  to  increase  as  far  as  Terracina, 
where  they  are  very  numerous.  On  the  above  bridge 
is  one  of  the  many  inscriptions  commemorating  (like 
his  predecessor  at  Rome,  Trajan)  the  public  acts  of  the 
reigning  Pope,  who  has  displayed  great  skill  and  activity 
in  endeavouring  to  drain  the  Pomptine  marshes,  and 
in  rendering  the  track  of  the  Via  Appia  practicable  to 
modern  travellers. 

pivs  .  SEXTVS  .    Pont.  Max. 
A  fundamentis  restituit 

AN  .  CIOIOCCLXXIX 

Pontificatus  sui  v. 
Qui  lejii  resonans  prius  susurro 
Molli  jlmnine  sese  augehat  Oufens, 
Nunc  rapax  Atnasenus  it,  luhensque 
Vias  didicisse  ait  priores, 
Ut  SEXTO  (jereret  pio  jubenii 
Morem,  neu  sihi,  ut  ante,  jure  posset 
Viator  maledicere,  aut  colonics* 
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A  copious  spring  of  water,  issuing  from  the  mountain 
immediately  by  the  road  side,  reminded  me  of  the 
nymph  Feronia,  in  whose  sacred  streams  the  poet 
Horace  and  his  companions  refreshed  themselves  with 
ablutions,  when  proceeding  on  their  journey  from 
Rome  to  Brundusium. 

Ora  manusque  tud  lavimus,  feronia,  lymphd; 
Millia  turn  pransi  tria  repimus,  atque  suhimus 
Impositum  late  saxis  candentibus  anxvr. 

Near  this  spot  the  modern  road  separates  itself  from 
the  Appian  Way,  by  deviating  on  the  right  to  Ter- 
racina,  the  Anxur  of  antiquity.  Here  the  goddess 
Feronia  had  her  temple,  and  her  sacred  groves;  and 
here  the  canal  called  the  Decennovium,  which  conveyed 
travellers,  and  amongst  others  Horace  and  his  suite, 
on  their  journey  to  Brundusium,  across  the  extensive 
flat  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  terminated.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  spring  before  mentioned  are  the 
vestiges  of  a  subterraneous  aqueduct,  and  of  a  round 
building,  apparently  sepulchral;  and  on  the  declivity 
of  the  mountain  to  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  other 
antique  structures. 

The  Appian  Way  directed  its  course  through  the 
modern  town  of  Terracina,  and  although  much  mutilated 
for  a  short  distance,  soon  reappears,  I  may  say,  in  a 
perfect  state,  forthe  distance  of  two  miles,  decorated  with 
its  usual  sepulchral  accompaniments,  which  are  both 
numerous  and  stately  in  their  construction.  Here  we 
see  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  exact  formation  of 
the  Roman  stratum,  with  the  raised  foot-path,  and 
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cippif  still  remaining  in  their  original  position.  On  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  town  of  Terracina,  I  passed 
under  a  broken  arch,  which  I  at  first  sight  imagined 
to  be  one  of  the  city  gates,  but  on  finding  a  tomb 
beyond  it,  was  convinced  of  my  erroneous  supposition, 
as  the  same  custom  of  not  burying  within  the  city 
prevailed  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis. 
On  entering  Terracina,  we  again  meet  with  an  in- 
scribed tablet  recording  the  public  acts  of  pi vs  sextvs, 
in  restoring  the  Appian  Way,  in  conducting  water  to 
the  town,  and  in  rendering  the  air  more  salubrious,  by 
draining  the  Pomptine  marshes. 

pio  .  VI  •  Pont  .  Maximo 
Paludibus  Pomptinis  ad  mare 
Exstructo  aggere^  et  subacid  fossa,  corrivatis, 
VIA  APPIA  .  restitutdy  Fonte  Cervario  d  iv  milk  passibus 
TEKRACINAM  deducto,  de  agrorum  ubertate,  de  aeris 
salubritatCy  de  civium  commodo,  optime  merito,  or  do  et 
populus,  in  adventu  providentissimi  Principis 
Pomerium  protuUty  anno  cioi3CCiiXXX 
ANTONIO  CAS  ALIO,  s  .  R  .  E.  cardinali,  communium. 
pontiJici(B  ditionis  preefecio. 

The  Appian  Way  passed  through  Terracina,  and 
near  to  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  of 
which  there  are  many  elegant  and  splendid  remains. 
From  thence  it  ascended  towards  the  Convent  of  S. 
Francesco ;  between  which  and  the  town  another  in- 
scribed stone  reminds  us  of  the  meritorious  acts  of 
Pius  Sextus. 
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Ex  auctoritate 

B  .  M  .  PIl  .  SEXTI  .  PONT  .  MAX  . 

Anno,  sal  H.  diciocci-xxxi 
ANTONivs  .  CASALivs .  s  •  R  .  E  •  card,  prcef.  com^ 
munitatis  .  ditionis  .  pontific.  viAM  appiam  veterem 
intra  i.  miliare  restituendam  curavit  diverticula  lat>  ped. 
XVIII.  ad,  d,  virginis  dolor,  perducto, 

Quisquis  es,  I  facili  gressuper  confraga  montiSy 
Et  reper  acceptum  munus  id  omne  Pio. 

A  little  above  this  convent  there  are  traces  of  some 
ancient  walls,  and  of  a  gateway:  further  on  are 
vestig'es  of  another  arch,  and  a  range  of  sepulchral 
monuments  extending  for  some  distance;  in  one  of 
which  to  the  left,  but  beneath  the  level  of  the  road,  is  a 
small  but  perfect  columbarium,^  having  several  niches 
and  fragments  of  sepulchral  vases  within  it. 

Continuing  my  ride  over  the  mountains,  and  en- 
joying one  of  the  finest  views  imaginable,  I  deviated 
from  the  track  of  the  Appian  Way  to  the  left,  in  order 
to  visit  the  Ritiro,  a  convent  of  the  Passionists,  and 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  villa  once  belonging 
to  the  Emperor  Galba,  and  in  which  he  was  born.  Sue- 
tonius,  in  his  life,  observes,  ser  .  galba  imperator, 
Valeria  Messalld,  Cn,  Lentulo  consulihus  natus  est  viiii 
Kalend,  Januarii  in  villa  colli  suppositd  prope  Terra- 
cinam  sinistrorsum  fundos  petentibus,^*  The  situation 
of  the  Ritiro  corresponds  with  the  above  quotation, 
and  the  extensive  ruins,  reservoirs,  and  subterraneous 

*  Columbarium,  the  deposit  for  sepulchral  urns,  was  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  interior  of  a  pigeon-house. 
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vaults,  which  are  still  perceptible,  most  evidently  de- 
monstrate the  remains  of  a  palace  worthy  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  Sepulchral  buildings  still  continue  along- 
side of  the  road;  and  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  the 
Ritiro  on  the  left,  and  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
I  observed  the  ruins  of  another  spacious  villa  constructed 
with  stones  of  an  immense  size.  The  Via  again  shews 
itself  in  its  ancient  and  unimpaired  state,  flanked  with 
various  dilapidated  buildings.  On  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  the  native  rock  has  been  cut  away  to  form  a 
level  surface  of  considerable  dimensions  for  the  passage 
of  the  road ;  and  according  to  the  information  gained 
on  the  spot,  this  place  is  known  by  the  name  of  La 
Piazza  dei  PaladinL  Its  situation  is  beautiful  in  the 
greatest  degree,  commanding,  on  one  side,  a  view  of 
the  sea  coast  towards  Terracina ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
lake  and  plains  near  Fondi,  the  coast  of  Sperlonga  and 
Gaeta,  which  are  varied  on  the  land  side  by  a  long 
extended  range  of  beautiful  mountains^  forming  the 
boundary  of  a  rich  and  well-cultivated  plain. 

From  hence  the  Appian  Way  begins  to  descend,  but 
continues  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  antique 
buildings  still  accompany  it.  Amongst  them  I  noticed 
a  small  sepulchre  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  con- 
structed with  the  opus  reticulatum  and  near  it,  on  the 
right,  are  the  substructions  of  various  great  fabrics. 
Still  further  on,  to  the  left,  are  similar  substructions, 
on  which  a  more  modern  castle  has  been  erected,  which 

•  The  opus  reticulatum  was  so  called  from  its  style  of  masonry, 
in  which  the  stones  and  bricks  were  placed  in  an  angular  direction^ 
so  as  to  resemble  net  work  when  extended. 
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is  now  in  decay.  The  Appian  Way  here  unites  itself 
with  the  modern  road  leading  to  Naples,  within  a  few 
paces  of  a  most  magnificent  building,  whose  ruins  are 
daily  increased  by  wanton  dilapidation. 

Imperfect  traces  of  the  causeway  are  still  visible 
on  the  left,  with  a  continuation  of  old  buildings  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  Adjoining  to  a  modern  tower 
and  gateway  on  the  left,  is  an  antique  monument,  bearing 
a  modern  inscription ;  and  a  little  farther  on  the  road 
is  another  in  the  same  direction.  Near  this  place  the 
traveller  is  informed  by  an  inscribed  stone,  that  he  is 
on  the  point  of  quitting  the  Papal  territories,  and 
entering  those  of  the  King  of  Naples. 

PHIL  .  Ill  .  CATH. 

Regnante 
Per.  of,  Alcal(B,  Dux 
Pro  Rege 
Hospesf  hie  sunt  fines  Reip,  Neap, 
Si  amicus  advenis, 
Pacata  omnia  invenies, 
Et  malis  moribus  pulsis,  bonas  leges. 

MDLXVIII. 

Numerous  vestiges  of  tombs,  bridges,  and  other 
structures  continue  to  attract  the  traveller's  attention; 
and  are  indeed  so  frequent  between  Terracina  and 
Fondi  as  to  bear  the  resemblance  of  one  extended  street 
or  town. 

We  are  now  led  to  Fondi,  the  Fundi  of  antiquity, 
^nd  a  station  on  the  Via  Appia,  which  still  forms  the 
principal  street  of  the  modern  town,  and  the  pavement 
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of  each  petty  street  bears  the  same  antique  appearance. 
It  is  thus  mentioned  by  the  geographer  Cluverius. 
Inter  Forfnianos,  Fundanosque  monies,  er at  C<Bcuhus  a(/er, 
et  in  ipso  oppidum  FYNHifjuxid,  lams  Fundanus.  The 
ager  Ccpcuhus  was  highly  celebrated  amongst  the 
Romans  for  its  vines;  and  even  in  more  modern  times, 
those  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fondi  are  held  in 
high  repute. 

Ccecuha  Fundanis  geneiosa  coquuntur  ahenis^ 
Vitiset  in  media  nata  palude  viret. 

These  lines  prove  that  the  custom  of  boiling  wines 
prevailed  in  ancient,  as  it  still  does  in  modern  Italy; 
and  likewise  that  the  soil  was  marshy,  as  it  continues  at 
present.  Many  fragments  of  antiquity  are  visible  in 
the  environs  of  Fondi;  several  inscriptions  are  immured 
in  the  walls  of  houses,  &c.  A  part  of  the  town  wall, 
near  the  gate  leading  to  Rome,  bears  a  singular  appear- 
ance, having  been  constructed  with  the  pavement  of 
the  Appian  Way.  Over  the  gate  called  the  Portella, 
which  bears  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  is  this  in-^ 
scribed  tablet. 

Z,  .  NVMISTRONIVS  .  L  .  F  .  DECIAN  .  C  .  LVCIVS  .  M  . 
F  .  M  .  RVNTIVS  .  L.  ,  F  .  MESS  .  AEDe^  .  PORTAS  . 
TVRRES  .  MVRVM  .  EX  .  S  .  C  .  FACIVND  .  COERARVNT . 
i:iDEMaVE  .  PROBARVNT. 

By  this  record  we  are  informed  that  by  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  the  buildings,  gates,  turrets,  and  walls  of 
the  town  were  repaired  by  L.  Numistronius,  C.  Lucius, 
and  M.  Runtius^ 
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The  Appian  Way  seems  to  have  passed  directly 
under  the  church  that  is  opposite  to  the  Porta  Romana  / 
many  fragments  of  antique  sculpture  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  this  church,  and  the 
stone  forming  the  threshold  is  a  fragment  of  an 
ancient  cornice. 

Not  far  distant  from  this  gate  was  the  Villa  di  Vitruvio, 
the  remains  of  which  are  insignificant,  but  the  reser- 
voirs of  water  very  considerable  ;  the  spring  that  issues 
from  the  mountain  is  of  the  purest  quality ;  and  the 
rock  furnishes  some  curious  specimens  of  petrified  bones. 

Several  antiquities  have  been  discovered  on  this  spot, 
and  a  female  figure,  of  no  indifferent  sculpture,  now 
lies  decapitated  in  a  ditch,  near  the  above-mentioned 
source  of  water.  On  a  mountain  towards  the  north-east, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  this  spring,  is 
an  old  monument,  built  in  a  pyramidical  form,  upon 
the  summit  of  which  there  was  formerly  a  marble  ball, 
which  now  lies  prostrate  in  tlie  principal  street  of  Fondi, 
between  the  post-house  and  the  gate  leading  to  Naples* 
The  inscription,  by  which  we  should  have  ascertained 
the  founder  of  this  singular  structure,  has  been  removed. 

Sunday  November  15.  I  shall  now  make  a  short 
digression  from  the  Via  Appia  to  a  place  celebrated  in 
history  as  having  been  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  rendered  interesting  by  the 
following  anecdote  recorded  by  Tacitus. 

"  It  happened,  that  in  a  cavern  formed  by  nature,  at 
"  a  villa  called  Spelunca,  situate  between  the  gulph  of 

Amyclse  and  the  hills  of  Fondi,  Tiberius  was  enjoy- 
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"  mg  the  luxuries  of  a  banquet  with  a  party  of  his 
friends,  when  the  stones  at  the  entrance  suddenly  gave 

"  way>  and  crushed  some  of  the  attendants.  Sejanus, 

"  to  protect  his  master,  fell  upon  his  knee,  and  with  his 
whole  force  sustained  the  impending*  weight.  In 

"  that  attitude  he  was  found  by  the  soldiers,  who  came 
to  relieve  the  prince."* 

The  modem  little  village  of  Sperlonga,  situate  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  cavern,  has  in  a  great  measure 
retained  the  ancient  appellation  of  Spelunca^  which 
still  exists  as  a  fine  natural  cavern,  and  by  the  antique 
decorations  remaining  within  it,  is  proved  to  be  the 
identical  grotto  to  which  Tiberius  retired  with  his 
attendants.  It  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  two 
apartments,  the  interior  one  being  the  most  elevated : 
the  natural  cavities  of  the  rock  on  each  side  were 
probably  formed  into  rooms,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
cavern  was  ornamented  with  coloured  stucco,  and 
paintings  characteristic  of  its  situation,  such  as  aquatic 
plants,  &c.  &c.  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  there 
is  an  appearance  of  ancient  sedilia,  or  resting  seats. 

*  Forte  iUts  dtebus  oblatum  Casaris  anceps  perlcutum  auxlt  vana  rumorUf 
praluUque  ipsi  matenemt  cur  amicitia  constantt£que  SEIANI  tnagis  Jideret, 
Vescelatur  in  villa  cm  vocabuhm  spelungae,  mare  Amuclamm  inter  Fun» 
danosque  montesy  natlvo  In  specu.  Ejus  os,  lapsts  repente  saxis,  obruit  quos* 
dam  mlnistros  ;  hinc  metus  in  omnes,  et  fuga  eorum  qui  convivium  celebrabant, 
Seianvs  genUi  vultuque,  et  manibus  super  Casarem  suspensus,  opposuit  sese 
incidentibuSi  at  que  Jiabitu  tali  repertus  est  a  militibus,  qui  subsidio  venerant» 

This  same  event  is  thus  corroborated  by  another  historian,  Suetonius. 
Neque  Romam  amplius  adiity  sed  paucos  post  dies,  juxta  Terracinam  in 
pr£lorio  cui  speluncae  nomen  erat,  incoenante  eo,  complura  et  ingentia  saxa 
fortuito  superne  delapsa  sunt,  multisque  convivarum  et  ministorum  elisis 
prater  spem  evasit» 
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This  grotto  appears  to  me  to  have  been  only  an 
appendage  to  the  more  splendid  habitation  of  the 
Emperor  which  adjoined  it,  and  which  is  still  distin- 
guishable, amongst  its  ruins.  This  conjecture  is  the 
more  reasonable  from  the  circumstance  of  a  statue  of 
Apollo  having  been  found  within  a  small  vaulted 
chamber,  bearing  the  appearance  of  a  temple,  and 
which  is  now  converted  into  a  christian  chapel.  This 
natuml  grotto,  rendered  so  interesting  to  the  antiquary 
by  the  history  connected  with  it,  is  situated  on  the  verge 
of  the  sea  coast,  under  a  mountain  covered  with  a 
variety  of  odoriferous  plants,  and  directly  opposite  to 
the  village  of  Sperlonga,  and  the  point  of  land  near 
Terracina. 

A  branch  of  the  Appian  Way  led  from  Terracina  to 
Sperlonga,  and  from  thence  to  Gaeta.  Between  the 
two  former  places  stood  the  ancient  city  of  AmyclcB^ 
recorded  by  the  classical  writers  as  having  been  des- 
troyed by  serpents.  Its  site  still  retains  its  pristine 
name,  and  its  traces  are  still  recognizable.  Imme- 
diately on  entering  the  Selva  di  Fondly  I  perceived 
remains  of  ancaent  buildings  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road.  About  three  miles  from  Sperlonga  is  a  piece  of 
water  called  Lago  di^oro,  by  which  (according  to 
tradition)  a  whole  village  has  been  swallowed  up,  and 
probably  occasioned  by  some  great  convulsion  of 
nature.  During  the  summer  season,  when  the  waters 
are  less  deep,  and  more  transparent,  the  foundations  of 
buildings  are  easily  perceived.  At  the  distance  of  about 
two  miles  from  Sperlonga,  that  branch  of  the  Appian 
Way,  whicb  I  have  before  mentioned,  crosses  the 
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modern  road,  and  ascends  the  hills  towards  Gaeta,* 
leaving  Sperlonga  somewhat  to  the  right.  Beneath 
these  mountains  and  the  road,  I  noticed  several  frag- 
ments of  antique  buildings,  in  one  of  which  there  were 
two  long  arched  passages  stuccoed  on  their  sides,  also 
great  substructions  of  large  stones. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  quarters  at  Fondi,  and 
resume  our  journey  on  the  Appian  Way.  A  mil- 
liary  marked  with  the  numerals  Lxxiii  is  now  standing 
at  the  entrance  gate  into  the  town :  but  this  could 
never  have  been  its  original  situation,  as  the  distance 
from  Rome  to  Fondi,  according  to  Antonine's  Itine- 
rary, would  amount  to  cxiii.  miles ;  the  distance  from 
Terracina  to  Capua  would  better  accord,  being  lxxiv. 
miles;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  all  the  public 
roads  were  numbered  progressively  from  Rome. 

Leaving  Fondi,  and  its  majestic  castle,  on  my  route 
towards  Naples,  my  attention  was  shortly  arrested  by 
a  long  wall  of  opus  reticulatum  on  the  left,  in  which 
I  observed  the  indented  impression  of  the  following 
large  proportioned  letters. 

V  .  VARONIANVS  .  P  .  I  .  P  .  C. 

The  letters  had  been  inlaid,  like  mosaic,  in  the  wall, 
with  tessercB  of  verde  antique;  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  been  picked  out,  leaving  only  their  impressions. 

*  During  my  residence  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  course  of  this  ancient  road  across  the  mountains. 
It  bears  the  vulgar  appellation  of  La  strada  del  Diavolo,  the  Devil's 
road,  as  in  England,  some  of  the  Roman  roads  are  now  called,  the 
Devil's  dyke  or  ditch,  Grymsditch,  &c.  &c. 
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A  modem  inscription  over  an  entrance  gate  erected 
in  the  year  1519,  attributes  this  villa  to  one  Varro. 

Varronianum  restitu 
turn  P.  F.  de  Soderinis 
Car.  Vulterranam, 
An.  MDXix. 

Above  this  villa,  on  the  left,  are  the  remains  of  an 
old  church,  and  near  to  it  the  substructions  of  an  ancient 
edifice,  vulgarly  called  II  tempio  d'Ercole,  or  the  temple 
of  Hercules  3  they  comprehend  a  large  square  piece  of 
ground,  and  are  composed  of  very  large  stones  cut  in 
the  shape  of  diamonds. 

From  hence  the  Appian  Way  prosecutes  its  course  in 
a  straight  line  to  Ponte  S.Andrea;  during  which  in- 
terval of  four  miles  I  observed  the  fragments  of  two  or 
three  defaced  milliaries,  and  of  several  antique  edifices 
on  each  side  of  the  road.  This  modern  bridge,  re- 
paired in  the  year  1568,  by  the  Duke  of  Alcala,  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.  is  built  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
more  ancient  one,  some  small  portion  of  which  still 
remains. 

A  continuation  of  ruined  buildings,  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  attracted  my  attention;  those  on  the  right 
appear  to  be  of  the  most  remote  date,  but  on  descending 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  those  on  the  left  appeared  to 
great  advantage;  their  foundations  are  composed  of 
large  stones  wonderfully  well  united  without  cement, 
and  their  situation  over  a  precipice,  at  the  base  of 
which  rolls  a  torrent,  is  truly  picturesque.  These 
ruins,  consisting  chiefly  of  immense  subterraneous  vaults, 
bear  the  appellation  of  Le  Diane, 

V 
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The  Via  Appia  now  begins  to  ascend  the  hills,  and 
its  vast  substructions  and  parapets  are  continually 
visible.  The  remains  of  ancient  buildings  still  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  traveller's  eye  upon  the  look-out,  as 
far  as  Itri ;  but  none  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
On  the  left  are  some  ancient  reservoirs,  and  a  wall  con- 
structed with  Appian  stones;  further  on,  to  the  right, 
is  a  round  edifice  in  ruins,  and  near  it,  a  long  piece  of 
reticulated  wall,  as  well  as  a  modern  one,  built  with 
the  flag-stones  of  the  Appian  pavement. 

Descending  into  the  plains  of  Itri,  I  observed,  under 
the  mountain,  to  the  left,  some  fragments  of  an  antique 
structure,  amongst  which  some  niches  and  reservoirs 
are  distinguishable.  Leaving  Itri,  where  the  scenery 
is  picturesque,  particularly  a  bridge,  &c.  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  an  old  reservoir,  built  with  very 
large  blocks  of  stone ;  it  is  situated  on  the  left,  and  a 
little  above  the  road,  amidst  a  grove  of  olive  trees^ 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  left,  I  noticed  an  ancient 
milliary,  bearing  the  inscribed  numerals  of  Lxxxiii^ 
which,  like  the  one  at  Fondi  numbered  Lxxni,  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  itinerary  of  the  Appian  way. 
Having  continued  my  course  on  the  great  road  for 
some  small  distance,  I  turned  off*,  by  a  stoney  path,  to 
the  left,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  some  ruins  at  a 
place  called  S.  Martino,  and  in  my  way  thither  I 
discovered,  amongst  olive  trees,  some  considerable  re- 
mains, and  a  fine  arch  with  its  cornice,  constructed  with 
immense  stones,  and  entirely  perfect.  This  relict  is 
rendered  particularly  picturesque  by  a  tree  growing  in 
the  centre,  and  dividing  the  arch. 
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The  ruins  at  S.  Martino  are  situated  at  some  height 
upon  the  mountain,  but  do  not  deserve  much  notice ; 
they  led  me,  however,  to  the  discovery  of  the  arch, 
which  is  a  singular  fragment  of  antiquity,  and,  I  believe, 
but  little  known.  Returning  to  my  old  and  ancient  track, 
I  observed,  on  the  left,  a  part  of  another  milliary  im- 
mured in  a  modern  wall,  and  its  number  concealed;  soon 
afterwards  a  sepulchral  inscription,  lying  by  the  road 
side,  met  my  eje;  and  two  others  placed  in  a  modern 
wall,  with  their  letters  inwards. 

Antiquities  still  increase,  as  we  proceed  onward  to- 
wards Mola.  Near  a  lofty  round  tower,  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  there  is  an  ancient  Via^  leading  between 
two  walls  towards  the  sea  coast ;  a  branch  of  the  Appia, 
which,  though  now  covered  with  earth,  or  destroyed, 
was  well  remembered  by  my  guide.  Opposite  to  this 
road  is  another  sepulchral  inscription,  immured  within 
a  wall,  close  to  the  gate  of  a  vineyard  and  near  it, 
the  tomb,  perhaps,  to  which  it  originally  belonged.  A 
little  further  on  the  left  is  anoth-er  sepulchral  edifice, 
within  a  vineyard  ;  and  opposite  to  it,  the  lofty  round 
building  before-mentioned,  which  is  called  "  the  Tower 
"  of  Cicero."  On  recalling  to  our  recollection  the  history 
of  this  illustrious  orator,  an  involuntary  sigh  is  heaved 
to  his  memory,  for  here  he  spent  many  a  social  hour,  and 
here  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  a  vile  assassin.  On  the 
opposite  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  pyramidical  structure, 
vulgarly  called,  II  fuso  delta  torre  di  Cicerone,  and 
l)eneath  it  are  some  reservoirs  for  water. 

These  buildings,  as  well  as  the  site  of  Cicero's  For- 
mionum,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy 

V  2 
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amongst  the  authors  who  have  described  this  particular 
district ;  amongst  whom  I  shall  name  Pratilli,  Gesu- 
aldo,  and  the  Abbe  Capmartin  de  Chaupy.  Gesualdo> 
in  his  criticisms  on  the  works  of  Pratilli,  has  designated 
the  pyramidical  building  as  the  tomb  of  Cicero,  and  the 
sepulchral  edifice  on  the  left  of  the  road  as  his  epitaffio  ; 
and  he  supposes  the  round  tower  to  have  been  an  oma- 
mental  fabric  within  his  Formian  villa  :  he  agrees  with 
Chaupy,  in  fixing  the  Fonnianmn  on  this  spot;  but  the 
Abb^  imagines  that  the  round  edifice  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  which  was  known  to  have  existed 
within  the  said  villa.  This  circular  tower  rises  from  a 
square  base,  constructed  with  large  stones,  and  has  its 
entrance  towards  the  sea  coast.  It  was  enclosed  by  a 
stone  wall  of  opus  reticulatum,  which  was  covered  by  a 
bold  cornice  of  stone,  and  from  it  an  exit  led  through 
a  gate  into  the  high  road :  the  vestiges,  also,  of  a  small 
Via  leading  to  the  monument  are  still  visible. 

Returning  to  the  Appian  Way  I  observed  another 
milliary  immured  in  a  wall,  and  other  reservoirs  for 
water  under  the  mountain.  The  ruins  of  antique  build- 
ings now  cease  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road,  but 
increase  on  the  left,  bearing  the  appearance  of  sepulchral 
edifices.  To  the  left  of  the  first  bridge  there  are  traces 
of  another  narrow  Via,  which  has  been  noticed  by 
Chaupy ;  a  little  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  there  are 
considerable  ruins,  and  amongst  them  a  lofty  octangular 
tower.  On  one  of  these  ruined  edifices  was  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  but  it  has  been  lately  removed) 
and  is  now  lying  at  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  Marsana 
at  Castellone, 
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a .  GisviTius  .  a  .  L  . 

PHILOMUSUS  MAJOR 

a  .  GISVITIUS.   a  .  I* . 

PHILOMUSUS  MINOR 
M  .  VITRUVIUS.     M  .  L  . 
DEMETRIUS,  ET 
VITRUVIA  CHRESTE 
M  .  VITRUVIUS  M.S. 
•     -     -     -  TEMA. 

The  Ahhh  Chaupy  has  written  a  long  dissertation 
upon  this  inscription,  and  supposes  it  to  have  arisen 
from  the  death  of  Cicero.  Celui  dont  il  sagit  est  done 
un  monument  eleve  non  pour,  mais  par  les  qffranchis  de 
Ciceron,  et  comme  il  rCa  et^  eleve  par  eux  que  dans  Vepoque 
de  la  mort  de  leur  maitre,  il  s'emuit  visihlement  que  cette 
mort  en  a  ete  Vohjet, 

From  this  first  bridge  to  the  second,  called  Rivo 
Alto,  where  another  inscription  records  the  repairs 
done  in  the  year  1568,  by  the  Duke  of  Alcala,  a  con- 
tinued range  of  buildings,  apparently  sepulchral,  pre- 
sents itself  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  The  interior  of 
one  immediately  preceding  the  octangular  tower  is  in 
a  very  high  state  of  preservation,  having  its  columba- 
rium perfect,  and  many  of  the  funereal  urns  remain 
unbroken,  and  unimpaired  by  time,  in  their  original 
recesses.  On  the  front  of  this  structure,  as  also  on  the 
former  one,  a  vacant  space  indicates  the  place  of  the 
inscription;  and  I  cannot  but  lament  the  barbarous 
practice  of  stripping  every  antique  monument  of  its 
recording  tablet,  which,  when  removed,  becomes  an 
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useless  piece  of  lumber,  and  if  left,  would  throw  most 
important  light  on  many,  now  obscure,  historical  events. 

Remains  of  an  old  bridge  over  the  Appian  Way 
appear  on  the  right,  and  beneath  it  is  a  second  bridge, 
but  of  a  more  modern  construction.  We  now  enter 
Castellone,  and  the  commencement,  probably,  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Formice.  From  this  spot  to  the  end  of 
Mola  di  Gaeta  we  find  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
anti(juities.  Those  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  are 
the  most  conspicuous :  the  first  belong  to  the  Villa 
Patrizi,  close  to  an  antique  bridge ;  then  follow  those 
of  the  Villa  Marsana;  afterwards  those  of  the  Villa 
Albiti ;  and  lastly,  those  near  Mola,  which  are  vulgarly 
called  the  Villa  of  Cicero.  Over  all  these  the  Villa 
Marsana  justly  claims  the  pre-eminence,  both  on  account 
of  its  antique  edifices,  and  the  inscribed  records  which 
it  possesses;  but  which,  alas!  have  been  removed  from 
those  monuments  they  were  originally  intended  to  elu-. 
cidate.    Amongst  them  are  the  following. 

NO.  1. 

I.  .  VAKRONIO  .  I.  .  F  . 
VAJ..  CAPITONI  . 
SCRIBAE  ^DILIC. 
ACCENSO  VELATO  . 

II.  VIRO  auiNauEN^ . 
CURAtORI  AQUARUM  . 
PATRONO  COLONIAE  . 
ORDO  REGALIUM 
aUORUM  HONORE 
CONTENTUS  SUA  PECUNIA 

POSUIT. 
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NO.  2. 

la  .  BRUTTIO  .  I. .  F  . 
PAL.  CELERI  . 
EaUO  .  PUBLIC  . 
PR^F  .  COH  .  III. 
AUG.  THRAC.  EaUIT. 
L  .  BRUTTIUS  .  PRIMITIVUS 
PATER  ET  INSTEIA 
MATER 
FILIO  OPTIMO 
P.S.P.L.n.D.  B.* 


NO.  3. 

A  PLAUTIUS  THEODORI  .  L  .  APELLA 
MAG.  AUGUSTALIS  . 
PLAUTIAE  ,  A  .  LIB.   RUFAE  . 
CONLIBERT.  CONCUBIN.  PIAE  . 
PLAUTIAE  ET  D  L  .  FAUSTAE  .  LIB  .  ET  .  M  .  PLAU 
C  .  VIBIO  .  PULCHRO  .  AUG     -     -  - 


*  I  shall  not  decypher  the  various  and  numerous  Inscriptions,  which, 
during  my  tour  through  this  classical  district  of  Italy,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice,  except  when  explanation  may  lead  to  some  par- 
ticular information ;  but  shall  refer  my  readers  to  Gerardi  Siglarium, 
a  work  in  which  all  the  abbreviations  that  generally  occur  are  most 
fully  explained. 
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NO.  4. 

ARRIO  SALANO 
PRAEF.  aUINa  .  TI  .  CAESARIS  . 
PRAEF.  aUlNa  NERONIS  ET  DRUSI 
CAESARUM  BESIGNATO  .  TUB  .  SAC  .  PR  , 
jEDILT  Ili  AUGURI  INTERREGI 
TRIBUN.  MILITUM  LEG  lU  AUGUST! 
LrEG  X  GEMINAE  .  PRjEF  .  EaUlTUM . 
PR^EF  .  CASTRORUM  .  PR^F  .  FABRUM 
OPPIA  UXOR 


C  N  MEVIUS  . 

C  N  MEVIUS  . 

C  N  MEVIUS  . 

C  N  MEVIUS  . 


NO.  5. 

-  -     SANTEROS  AUGUST 

-  -     FELIX  AUG 

-  -     FELIX  MAGNAR  AUG 

-  -     AMARANTHUS  AUG. 


When  I  first  passed  through  Castellone,  in  the  year 
1785,  I  remember  to  have  seen  the  inscription  to 
Arrius  affixed  to  the  wall  of  a  convent  that  is  opposite 
to  the  Villa  Marsana.  The  Abbe  Chaupy  notices  it, 
and  thinks  that  it  might  have  ascertained  the  site  of 
the  villa  of  Arrius;  who,  according  to  the  words  of 
Cicero,  was  his  near  neighbour.  Arrius  vicinus  est 
proximus;  and  Sebethus  was  his  neighbour  on  the  op- 
posite side.  Ecce  Sebethus  ex  altera  parte.  The  Abbe 
places  the  residence  of  the  latter  near  Mola,  and  that 
of  Cicero  at  the  Villa  Marsana,  where  there  are 
splendid  remains  of  terraces,  subterraneous  vaults, 
baths,  and  grottos.    One  of  these  resembles  a  temple^j 
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and  from  the  singularity  of  its  plan  deserves  more 
attention  than  the  rest.  A  copious  spring  of  most 
excellent  water  has  been  conducted  through  another 
of  these  buildings;  its  source  is  unknown,  and  the 
owner  of  the  villa  says,  that  for  six  or  seven  generations 
the  supply  of  water  had  never  failed.  In  walking 
through  these  gardens,  I  noticed  a  stone  bearing  the 
following  inscription,  but  I  rather  question  its  antiquity. 

BACCHUS  ET  POMONA,  VIT^  KESTAURATORES. 

The  grottos  display  great  skill  in  their  construction; 
some  have  been  ornamented  with  shells,  others  with 
stucco  moulded  into  different  shapes  and  designs;  and 
the  ceilings  are  divided  into  compartments. 

The  next  villa  in  Castellone  belongs  to  the  Cavaliere 
Albiti,  and  contains  many  extensive  and  elegant  ruins, 
which  in  some  respects  bear  stronger  marks  of  antiquity 
than  those  in  the  Villa  Marsana,  especially  in  some 
substructions  of  great  stones  beneath  a  fine  grove  of 
ilex,  which  feathers  down  to  the  sea  shore ;  but  the 
objects  in  this  villa  most  deserving  of  attention,  are 
five  grottos  on  the  coast,  in  one  of  which  a  most 
beautiful  stuccoed  ceiling  remains  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation.  The  others  claim  equal  merit  in  point 
of  execution,  but  have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  time. 
The  situation  of  this  villa  is  rendered  truly  delightful, 
by  a  beautiful  avenue  of  ilex,  which  forms  a  terrace 
pending  over  the  sea. 

The  third  villa  is  the  one  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  town  of  Mola  di  Gaeta,  and  has  for  many  years 
obtained  the  vulgar  credit  of  being  the  one  possessed 
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by  Cicero.  If  we  allot  to  this  celebrated  orator  the 
most  splendid  villa,  we  shall  make  him  the  inhabitant 
of  the  Villa  Marsana;  if  of  the  apparently  most  ancient 
one,  we  shall  fix  his  residence  at  the  Villa  Albiti;  but 
if  of  the  most  indifferent  one  of  the  three,  we  shall  allot 
to  him  the  villa  nearest  to  Mola.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Formianum  of  Cicero  was  the  most  magni- 
ficent demesne  on  this-  coast,  for  he  says,  Basilicam 
Jiaheo,  non  villcim.  But  for  want  of  the  tabula  in^ 
scripta,  it  is  impossible,  in  our  days,  to  ascertain  the 
original  possessor  of  any  antique  mansion,  and  especially 
in  a  district  so  abounding  with  fragments  of  remote 
antiquity.  To  investigate  this  interesting  line  of  coast 
with  ease  and  advantage,  the  traveller  should  hire  a 
boat,  and  coast  along  the  shore,  where  the  foundations 
of  many  antique  edifices  are  visible  on  the  shore 
that  is  inundated  by  the  sea. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  respecting  an  ancient 
Via,  which  I  before  noticed  as  leading  from  Formise  to 
Caieta,  now  Gaeta.  Though  few  remains  of  it  have 
resisted  the  lapse  of  time;  it  is  well  known  to  have 
passed  along  the  sea  coast,  and  to  have  descended  to  it 
nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  the  modern  road  near 
the  bridge  of  Rivo  Alto.  I  have  before  remarked,  that 
I  perceived  no  remains  of  antique  fabrics  on  the  right 
of  the  road  from  the  Torre  di  Cicerone  to  the  aforesaid 
bridge,  but  I  noticed  several  near  the  sea  coast  in  that 
direction,  one  of  which  Gesualdo  pronounces  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  within  the  Formianum; 
and  a  little  farther,  near  Pontone,  he  places  the  fountain 
of  Artasia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  which  Cluveriu.si 
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fixes  near  the  gate  of  Mola,  leading  towards  Naples; 
but  the  springs  of  water  issuing  from  the  adjoining 
mountains,  and  passing  through  Castellone  and  Mola 
towards  the  sea,  are  as  frequent  as  the  villas,  and 
equally  difficult  to  be  rightly  ascertained.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  road  from  Itri  to  the  sea  shore  becomes 
visible,  and  is  known  by  the  title  of  Spartitore  d'  Itri; 
it  was  formerly  a  branch  from  the  Appian  Way. 

Immediately  on  the  other  side  of  this  Via,  I  perceived 
the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  villa,  projecting  towards  the 
sea,  with  extensive  reservoirs  for  water,  and  vaulted 
passages,  in  one  of  which  is  a  stuccoed  ceiling,  some- 
what resembling  the  one  before  mentioned  in  the  Villa 
Albiti,  but  not  in  an  equal  state  of  preservation.  Gesu* 
aldo  assigns  this  villa  to  one  Philippus,  who  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero.  Vi  sono  le  ^naravigliose  reliquie 
delta  famosa  villa  di  M,  Filippo  7narito  di  Azia,  figlia 
di  M,  Azio  Balho  pretore,  e  di  Giulia  sorella  di  Giulio 
Cesare,  Quando  fu  sposata  da  M,  Fillippo,  ella  era  vedova 
di  C  Ottavio,  con  cui  aveva  procurato  Ottavio  Augusta, 
e  con  esso  genero  L.  Filippo  di  lui  fratello  uterino, 
con  cuifu  allevato. 

The  next  ruins  that  appear  are  near  a  place  called 
Conca,  where  there  are  extensive  vestiges  of  another 
magnificent  villa.  Its  pristine  owner  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained ;  but  by  the  same  spirit  of  conjecture,  which 
is  very  fertile  and  prevalent  on  this  coast,  it  has  been 
allotted  both  to  Cicero  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The 
road  from  hence  to  Gaeta  affords  a  continual  succession 
p{  antique  fabrics,  and  proves  the  very  great  population 
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of  this  delightful  bay,  so  well  described  by  the  poet 
Martial. 

O  temper atcB  dulce  Formice  littus! 

From  the  horgo  preceding  the  city  of  Gaeta,  I  as^ 
cended  a  hill  on  the  right  to  view  a  large  antique  struc- 
ture vulgarly  called  the  windmill,  or  11  molino  d  vento. 
Both  Pratilli  and  Gesualdo  have  attributed  it,  as  well  as 
the  adjoining  ruins  to  Lucius  Atratinus,  and  with  some 
ground  of  plausibility,  as  a  stone  inscribed  L  .  atratin 
was  amongst  those  taken  away  from  thence  to  the  cathe- 
dral dedicated  to  S.  Erasmo.  Its  form  is  circular, 
both  on  the  outside  and  in  the  interior:  between  the 
inner  and  outward  circle  there  is  a  passage.  The  in- 
terior is  divided  into  three  apartments,  besides  which 
there  is  a  reservoir  for  water,  of  an  oval  form. 

A  number  of  antique  columns,  varying  in  their  sizes 
and  proportions,  which  have  been  brought  hither  from 
other  edifices,  render  the  church  of  S.  Erasmo  very 
antiquated  in  its  appearance.  The  neighbouring 
cities  of  Formice  and  Minturnce  have,  probably,  fur- 
nished the  greater  part  of  these  decorations,  which 
are  almost  on  the  eve  of  being  again  buried  under  ruins, 
as  the  foundations  of  the  structure  are  in  a  very  tottering 
condition.  Strong  buttresses  are  now  building,  and 
the  columns  are  casing  with  a  wall  of  masonry,  which 
will  convert  them  into  heavy  pilasters.  The  most  re- 
markable object  of  antiquity  within  these  sacred  walls, 
and  which  highly  deserves  the  notice  of  every  lover  ot* 
fine  sculpture,  is  the  baptismal  font,  formerly  a  vase  of 
Grecian  workmanship,  and  admirable  both  for  its  ele-, 
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gant  form  and  able  execution.  It  represents,  in  bas 
relief,  the  story  of  the  infant  Bacchus  conveyed  by 
Mercury  to  be  educated  by  Leucothea;  and  it  claims 
additional  interest  from  having  the  name  of  its  artist, 
Salpion  the  Athenian,  engraved  upon  it  in  Greek 
characters.* 

Other  and  more  magnificent  relics  of  antiquity  claim 
our  further  attention  on  a  hill  that  overlooks  the  town 
of  Gaeta,  whose  summit  is  crowned  by  the  stately 
mausoleum  of  Munatius  Plancus,  bearing  the  modern 
appellation  of  Torre  d' Orlando.  It  resembles  in  its 
architecture,  and  rivals  in  grandeur,  the  mausoleum, 
mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  my  travels,  of  Cecilia 
Metella,  at  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome.  Each  is 
circular  in  its  form,  and  each  most  fortunately  preserves 
its  original  sepulchral  inscription.  Its  frieze  is  deco- 
rated with  bas  reliefs,  representing  warlike  trophies; 
and  its  construction,  with  large  blocks  of  marble,  is  ad- 
mirable. The  following  inscription  records  the  memory 
and  warlike  actions  of  the  illustrious  personage  to  whose 
honour  it  was  erected. 

L  .  munatius  L  .  F  .  L  .  N  .  L  .  PRON  .  PLANCUS  . 
COS  .  CENS  .  IMP  .  ITER  .  VII  .  VIR  .  EPUL  .  TRIUMPH  . 
EX  .  ROETIS  .  AEDEM  SATURNI  FECIT  DE  MANIB...S 
AGROS  DIVISIT  IN  ITALIA  •  BENEVENTI  .  IN  GALLIA 
COLONIAS  DEDUXIT  LUGDUNUM  ET  RAURICAM. 

♦  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  design,  that,  from  an  accurate 
drawing  made  from  the  original,  I  had  the  bas  relief  executed  on -a 
chimney-piece  for  my  picture-gallery  at  Stourhead. 
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The  villa  of  the  afore-commemorated  Munatiu^ 
Plancus  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  near  the 
church  of  La  Trinita,  above  which  are  five  large  re- 
servoirs for  water,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation* 
Near  this  church  a  singular  antiquity  of  nature  is  visible 
in  a  rock  of  an  immense  height,  which,  by  some  great 
convulsion,  has  been  split  asunder  from  top  to  bottom. 
A  chapel  has  been  built  between  the  fissures,  in  descend- 
ing to  which  two  objects  attract  the  curiosity  of  the 
stranger :  a  cannon-ball  fired  from  a  Turkish  vessel, 
and  still  adhering  to  the  spot  where  it  first  lodged ; 
and  the  apparent  impression  of  a  human  hand  in  the 
rock,  said  to  be  that  of  a  Turk,  who  disbelieved  the 
fissure  of  the  rock  being  effected  at  the  Passion  of 
Christ.    Under  it  are  the  following  lines : 

Improba  mens  verum  renuit,  quod  fama  fatetur 
Credere,  at  hoc  digitis  saxa  liquata  prohant. 

Let  us  now,  after  this  interesting  digression,  per  dulce 
Formice  littus,  return  to  our  old  track,  and  endeavour 
to  develop  the  further  course  of  the  Via  Appia.  On 
quitting  Mola,  the  continuation  of  antique  buildings, 
apparently  sepulchral,  is  resumed,  and  they  become  very 
frequent  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  as  far  as  the  bridge 
of  S.  Croce.  One  of  these,  from  its  superior  height, 
appears  to  have  been  a  structure  of  some  consequence  j 
but,  like  its  companions  in  ruin,  has  been  stripped  of  its 
marble  facing.  I  noticed  on  the  same  side  of  the  road 
another  defaced  milliary,  and  a  desolated  village,  whose 
name  savours  strongly  of  antiquity,  though  its  buildings 
bear  a  modern  appearance.    Being  called  Mamurrano, 
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Ave  may  presume  that  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
family  of  Mamurra,  to  whom  a  great  portion  of  this 
district  formerly  belonged.  Horace,  in  his  journey  to 
Brundusium,  says  nothing  of  Formice,  but  mentions  the 
city  of  the  Mamurrce. 

In  Mamurrarum  lassi  descendhnus  urhem,' 
Murend  prcebente  domum,  Capitone  cuUnam. 

An  ancient  building  upon  an  eminence  to  the  right, 
and  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  road,  now  at- 
tracted my  attention.  The  hill  bears  the  name  of 
Monte  Giano,  and  the  adjoining  coast  that  of  La 
Spiaggia  di  Gianola ;  both  derived  probably  from  the 
deity  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  temple  dedicated 
to  him  on  that  spot.  There  are  still  existing  remains 
of  an  old  edifice  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  with 
large  vaults  and  reservoirs  under  the  mountain,  near  the 
sea  shore.  One  of  these  buildings,  owing  to  the  number 
of  square  columns  that  support  it,  has  gained  the  ap* 
pellation  of  the  grotto  of  thirty-six  pillars,  La  Grotta 
di  trenta  sei  colonne,  but  of  which  I  could  only  reckon 
thirty-two.  It  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  originally 
formed  for  a  reservoir  of  water,  the  first  necessary,  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  Romans. 

Still  farther  on  the  same  coast  is  a  tower  called 
Scaulo,  and  the  vestiges  of  several  ancient  buildings, 
supposed  to  have  been  attached  to  a  villa  of  Emilius 
Scaurus,  who  was  several  times  elected  consul,  who 
triumphed  over  the  Ligurians,  and  who,  during  the 
period  of  his  censorship,  built  the  Milvian  bridge  over 
the  river  Tiber  near  Rome,  and  opened  and  paved  the 
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Via  Emiliaf  after  the  manner  of  the  Appian.  Between 
the  Ponte  S.  Croce,  and  the  paper  mills  at  Scaulo, 
I  observed  but  few  antiquities,  but  beyond  the  latter 
place,  several;  none,  however,  worthy  of  particular 
attention.  Shortly  afterwards,  an  aqueduct  leading 
from  Trajetto,  situate  upon  an  eminence  to  the  left  of 
the  celebrated  city  of  Minturnee,  and  a  variety  of  other 
antique  ruins,  made  their  appearance.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  are  the  aqueduct,  which  traverses  the 
modern  road,  and  an  amphitheatre  built  with  brick^ 
which  forebodes  a  speedy  decay,  as  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  breaking  down  its  walls  for  the  sake  of  the 
materials.  Near  the  river  are  the  vestiges  of  another 
large  structure,  which  appears  to  have  beeen  semi- 
circular, as  there  are  remains  still  visible  of  a  large 
vaulted  roof  in  that  form.  There  are,  besides,  several 
smaller  apartments  exposed  to  the  road  side;  and  many 
other  mouldering  relics  attest  the  former  existence  of  an 
extensive  population  on  this  ground.  Here  stood  the 
city  of  Minturnce,  one  of  the  stations  on  the  Appian 
Way ;  and  rendered  interesting  to  us,  even  though  in 
ruins,  by  the  local  history,  and  classical  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  it.  In  traversing  a  country  like  Italy,  the 
tourist  should  not  only  see,  but  also  reflect,  and  the 
mind  should  have  its  enjoyment  as  well  as  the  eye. 
The  pleasure  derived  from  travelling  in  this  classical 
country  is  very  considerably  enhanced  by  the  recol- 
lection of  those  events  that  transpired  on  such  or  such 
a  spot,  and  which  have  been  thought  worthy  of  record 
in  the  annals  of  history.  Many  a  situation,  otherwise 
imworthy  of  attention,  thus  becomes  in  the  highest 
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degree  interesting;  even  the  infectious  marshes  of 
Minturnse  will  claim  from  the  traveller  a  short  atten- 
tion during  his  progress,  when  he  traverses  the  classical 
river  Liris,  and  recollects  that  to  these  marshes  the  un- 
fortunate Caius  Marius,  the  proud  victor  of  Carthage, 
fled  for  secresy,  and  was  drawn  forth  from  this  melan- 
choly hiding-place  by  his  pursuers,  and  unfeelingly 
delivered  up  to  the  magistrates  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Minturnee.  Extractus  inde,  et  lutulentus  atque 
nudus,  Blinturnasque  deductus,  magistratihus  ihi  traditus. 

How  very  pathetically  and  concisely  has  the  poet 
Juvenal,  in  his  tenth  satire,  summed  up  the  declining 
fate  of  this  illustrious  hero : 

Exilium  et  career,  Minturnarumque  paludes, 
Et  mendicatus,  victd  CartJiagine,  panis. 

The  history  of  this  renowned  warrior  is  so  connected 
with  the  ground  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  describe,  and 
holds  forth  so  strong  an  example  of  the  reverse  of 
fortune,  that  I  must  once  more  crave  the  liberty  of  di- 
gressing from  the  direct  line  of  my  iter. 

During  the  intestine  divisions  with  which  Rome  was 
agitated  in  the  year  of  Rome  664,  Marius  and  Sylla  were 
the  great  rivals  for  supreme  power.  Fortune  at  this 
period  favoured  the  latter,  and  Marius  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Rome.  He  pursued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of 
Italy,  and  on  passing  by  Terracina,  he  desired  the  ma- 
riners to  keep  clear  of  that  place,  being  apprehensive 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  Geminius,  a  leading 
man  in  that  district.  Overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  Marius 
being  indisposed,  they  determined  to  make  land,  and 
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with  g-reat  difficulty  ^ot  to  Circseum,*  where  they  suf- 
fered much  for  want  of  provisions.  The  land  was  their 
enemy,  the  sea  was  the  same  :  it  was  dangerous  to 
encounter  men  :  it  was  dangerous  also  not  to  meet  with 
them,  because  of  their  extreme  want  of  provisions. 
In  the  evening  they  were  cautioned  to  depart  by  some 
herdsmen,  who  recognized  Marius,  and  informed  him 
that  a  body  of  horsemen  were  riding  about  in  search 
of  him.  After  wandering  among  the  woods,  and  nearly 
famished,  he  moved  down  to  the  sea  side,  encouraging 
his  attendants  not  to  forsake  him ;  and  they  were  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  city  of  Minturnse,  when  they 
observed  at  a  considerable  distance  a  troop  of  horse 
coming  towards  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  two  barks 
appeared  sailing  near  them;  upon  which  they  ran 
down  to  the  sea  shore,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  SM^am 
towards  the  ships,  into  one  of  which  Marius  was  with 
difficulty  lifted.  The  party  of  horse  soon  reached  the 
coast,  and  called  to  the  ship's  crew  either  to  put  ashore,  or 
to  throw  Marius  overboard.  The  masters  of  the  vessels, 
after  much  entreaty  and  deliberation,  agreed  not  to  deliver 
up  Marius;  upon  which  the  soldiers  rode  off  in  a  great 
rage,  and  the  sailors  made  for  land.  They  cast  anchor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Liris,  where  it  overflows,  and 
forms  a  marsh;  then  advised  Marius  to  refresh  him- 
self on  shore  till  the  wind  became  more  favourable. 
But  the  crew  never  re-appeared,  and  the  vessel  sailed 

*  Monte  Circello,  which  I  visited  during  a  former  tour  in  the 
year  1786,  and  described  at  page  67  of  my  first  volume  of  Recol- 
lections. 
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away,  thinking  it  neither  honourable  to  deliver  up 
Marius,  nor  safe  to  protect  him. 

Thus,  deserted  by  all  the  world,  he  sat  a  good  while 
on  the  shore  in  silent  stupefaction;  at  length  recovering 
himself,  he  rose,  and  walked  disconsolate,  through  a  wild 
and  marshy  country,  till  he  reached  an  old  man's  cottage* 
Throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  he  requested  shelter,  and 
an  asylum  from  impending  danger.  The  cottager 
replied,  "  that  his  hut  would  be  sufficient,  if  he  sought 
"  only  repose ;  but  if  he  was  wandering  to  elude  the 
**  search  of  his  enemies,  he  would  hide  him  in  a  place 
"  much  safer  and  more  retired."  Marius  desiring  him 
to  do  so  ;  the  old  mau  took  him  into  the  fens,  to  a  place 
of  secresy,  and  covered  him  with  a  quantity  of  reeds. 

But  these  obliging  precautions  did  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  his  pursuers,  w^ho  threatened  the  cottager 
for  having  concealed  an  enemy  of  the  Romans.  Ma- 
rius being  disturbed  by  a  tumultuous  noise  from  the 
cottage,  and  suspecting  the  cause,  quitted  his  cavern, 
and  having  stripped  himself  plunged  into  the  marsh; 
from  whence  his  pursuers  hauled  him  out,  carried  him 
to  Minturnse,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  magistrates; 
who,  after  some  deliberation,  finally  decided  that  Marius 
should  be  put  to  death.  No  citizen  would  undertake 
this  office;  a  Gaul,  or  a  Cimbrian,  proceeded  sword  in 
hand  to  dispatch  his  victim.  The  chamber  in  w^hich 
Marius  was  confined  was  gloomy,  and  a  light,  they 
say,  glanced  from  the  eye  of  Marius  upon  the  face  of 
the  assassin,  while  at  the  same  time  a  solemn  voice  ex- 
claimed, "  Dost  thou  dare  to  kill  Marius  Upon 
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which  the  soldier  threw  down  his  sword  and  fled, 
crying,  "  I  cannot  kill  Marius." 

The  people  of  Minturnae  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment; pity  and  remorse  ensued.  Should  they  put  to 
death  the  preserver  of  Italy  ?  Was  it  not  even  a  dis- 
grace to  them,  that  they  did  not  contribute  to  his  relief? 
Let  the  exile  go,  said  they,  and  await  his  destiny  in 
some  other  region!  It  is  time  we  should  deprecate 
the  anger  of  the  gods  for  having  refused  the  poor 
naked  wanderer  the  common  privileges  of  hospitality ! 
Under  the  influence  of  this  enthusiasm  they  immedi- 
ately conducted  him  to  the  sea-coast.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  their  expedition,  an  unforeseen  delay  was 
occasioned,  for  the  Sylva  Maricce,  or  Marician  Grove, 
was  held  so  sacred,  that  nothing  entering  it  was  suffered 
to  be  removed ;  and  to  go  round  it  would  be  tedious. 
At  last  an  old  man  of  the  company  exclaimed,  that 
"  no  place,  however  religious,  was  inaccessible,  if  it 
"  could  contribute  to  the  safety  of  Marius:'*  upon 
which  he  took  some  of  the  baggage  in  his  hand,  and 
marched  directly  through  the  grove.  His  companions 
followed  with  the  same  alacrity,  and  when  Marius 
came  to  the  sea  coast,  he  found  a  vessel  in  readiness  to 
receive  him. 

After  having  driven  about  by  the  violence  of  the 
winds  to  various  islands,  he  at  length  landed  at  Carthage, 
where  he  was  immediately  thus  accosted  by  an  officer, 

Marius,  the  Praetor  Sextilius  forbids  you  to  set  foot 
"  in  Africa."  Marius  on  hearing  this  was  struck 
dumb  with  grief  and  indignation.  He  uttered  not  a 
word  for  some  time,  but  stopd  regarding  the  officer 
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with  a  menacing  aspect.  At  length  when  he  was  asked 
"  what  answer  he  should  carry  back  to  the  governor?" 
Tell  him,  said  the  unfortunate  man,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  that  thou  hast  seen  the  exiled  Marius,  sitting  upon 
"  the  ruins  of  Carthage;"  thus,  in  the  happiest  manner 
proposing  the  fate  of  that  city,  and  his  own,  as  warn- 
ings to  the  praetor.  As  no  other  circumstance  in  this 
warrior's  concluding  life  is  connected  with  the  tract  of 
country  I  am  now  investigating,  I  shall  return  to  the 
site  of  Minturnae,  and  record  some  sepulchral  memo- 
rials, which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  soon  after 
their  disinterment,  and  before  their  removal  to  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Naples. 

NO.  I. 

I.  .  BURBULEIO  .  L  .  F  .  a  .  VIR 
OPTATO  LIGARIANO  . 
COS  .  SODAL  .  AUG  .  LEG  .  IMPERAT  . 
ANTONINI  .  AUG  .  PlI  .  PRO  .  PR  .  PROV  . 
SYRIiE  .  IN  aUO  HONOR  .  DECESSIT  .  LEG  . 
EJVS  .  DEMET  .  DIVI  .  HADRIANI  .  PR  .  PR  .  PROV  . 
CAPPAD  .  CURO  .  PER  .  LOCOR  .  PUBL  .  PRAEF  . 
jERAR  .  SATURN  .  PROCOS  .  SICIL  .  LOGISTE  . 
SYRIiE  .  LEGAT  .  LEG  .  XVI  .  FL  .  E  .  I  .  R  .  M  .  CUR  . 
REIP  .  NARBON  .  ITEM  ANCONITANOR  .  ITEM 
TARRIC  .  IN  .  CURAT  .  VLAR  .  CLODIAE  .  CASSIAE 
CiMINIAE  .  PR  .  AED  .  PL  .  II  .  PONTl  ET  BITHYN  . 
TRIB  .  LATI  .  CL  .  LEG  .  IX  .  HISPAN  .  Ill  VIR  KARIT  . 
PATRT  COLL  . 
RESTNIA  PIETAS  NUTR  .  FILIARUM  EJUS 
S.P.P.L.D.D.D. 
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NO.  2.  NO.  3. 

BAEBIAE  .  P  .  F  .  POMPEIAE 

PRISC^  .  a  .  F  .  CATULLiE 

P  .  BiEBI  SACERD  .  AUGUST  . 

PATROPHILI  .  DECK  .  DEC  . 

T  .  NUMISIUS  NUMISIANUS  REMISSA  PEC  .  PUBL  . 

3IJ3CENATIANUS  C  .  TRUTTELIUS 

PONENDAM  MANDAVIT  PIUS  FILIUS 

L.B.D.D  D.D.D 

The  first  is  both  long,  perfect,  and  interesting,  as  it 
records  the  gratitude  of  Resinia  to  L.  Burbuleius, 
whose  daughters  she  had  educated,  and  who,  at  her 
own  expense,  erected  this  monumental  record. 

The  second  records  a  tribute  paid  by  T  Numisius 
Numisianus  to  the  memory  of  Beebia  Prisca :  and  the 
third  alike  sepulchral  memorial  raised  by  C.  Truttelius 
to  his  mother  Pompeia. 

Though  all  writers  agree  in  placing  Blinturnce  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Liris,  now  the  Garigliano,  yet 
they  do  not  coincide  as  to  its  extent.  Sanfelice,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Campania,  says  that  this  city  was 
formerly  divided  by  the  river  Glanis  (afterwards  the 
Liris)^  and  that  a  bridge  of  communication  existed  on 
the  same  spot  where  the  ferry  is  now  placed:  Minturnas, 
Romanorum  coloniam,  is  oUfn  dividehat  Glanicus  antea 
vocatus,  dimidiatique  corporis  alteram  nobis  tribuebat 
partem,  Latinis  alteram,  Ponte  utraque  ejus  ripa  jun- 
gebatur  eo  loco,  ubi,  fluviali  scaphd,  trajiciuntur  viatores* 
Pratilli  also  is  of  the  same  opinion,  but  is  combated  by 
Gesualdo,  who,  in  the  following  passage,  attributes  a 
different  situation  to  the  ancient  bridge.    La  via  Appia 
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tenendo  da  Romaf  cammina  per  veritd  a  drittura  della 
scafa;  md  giunta  nella  punta,  dove  termina  VacquidottOf 
quasi  due  tiri  di  schioppo  distante  del  jiume,  Piega  d 
sinistra,  scorgendosi  patentemente  il  letto,  o  sieno  fondia 
mentif  henche  non  coverti  di  selci ;  e  traversando  dopo  un 
piccoV  tratto  sopra  tre  arcate  fatte  in  un  terreno  basso  per 
appianarla,  arriva  al  Jiume ;  o  rio  del  Aufente,  il  quale 
scaturisce  dalV  antica  cittd  di  Ausonia,  e  si  scarica  nel 
Crarigliano  in  piccola  distanza  dalla  scafa ;  e  ifiquello, 
dair  una  e  Valtra  riva  veggonsi  ifondametiti  delV  antico 
ponte  di  cento palmi  di  lunghezza,  dame  misurati ;  cor^ 
rispondendo  la  sua  situazione  in  mezzo  della  cittd  di 
Minturna,  e  ivi  V  Appia  congiungeasi,  JDd  cio  conobhi  di 
seguir  la  medesima  il  suo  corso  per  la  destra  riva  del 
Garigliano;  onde,  dentrb  di  una  bar  diet  la,  feci  condurmi 
air  insu  di  esso  per  veder  dove  teiininasse  la  via,  e  dopo 
duefnigliadi  cammino  giunsi  nel  luogo  chiamato  VEpitaf- 
Jio^^  in  cui  i  I  fume  quasi  la  metd  si  restringe,  non  essendo 
largo  piu  di  palmi  110;  e  ivi  dalV  una  e  Valtra  sponda 
ritrovai  i  gran  fondamenti  del  ponte  die  lo  traversava, 
Trapassato  il  ponte,  V  Appia  proseguiva  it  suo  cammino 
verso  Sessa  per  la  stessa  reggia  via  ord  battuta,  dinotandolo 
7nanifestamente  i  ponti,  e  monti  tagliati,  die  s'incontrano 
in  nlcuni  luogJii,  tutte  opere  degli  antidii  Romania 

Gesualdo  pag,  477. 
By  the  conclusion  of  this  extract,  in  which  this 
writer  says,  that,  having  crossed  the  bridge,  the  Appian 

*  The  monument  having  the  title  of  Epitaffio  has  been  robbed 
of  its  inscription,  which  probably  recorded,  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
repairs  done  to  the  bridge  by  the  Duke  of  Alcala,  or  some  of  the  Ara- 
gonese  kings,  as  some  of  their  escutcheons  still  rcnaain. 
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Way  directed  its  course  towards  Sessa,  it  is  very 
evident  that  he  has  mistaken  the  line  of  that  celebrated 
way,  which  bore  away  considerably  more  to  the  right, 
and  pointed  towards  the  sea  coast.  The  via  which  he 
observed,  and  which  I  have  myself  seen,  was  one  that 
probably  diverged  from  the  Appian  near  Minturnse, 
and  passing  through  Sessa,  joined  the  Latin  Way  at 
Teano. 

Neither  can  I  agree  with  Sanfelice  in  placing  the 
city  of  Minturnse  on  each  side  ot  the  Liris,  for  I  could 
not  observe  the  slightest  traces  of  residence  on  that  side 
of  the  river  nearest  Naples,  nor  could  find  any  signs 
of  a  bridge  on  the  site  of  the  present  ferry;  but  on 
crossing  the  river,  I  observed  evident  fragments  of  a 
paved  way,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  from  the 
castle,  w^hich  is  constructed  with  stones  resembling 
those  which  were  commonly  made  use  of  for  the  sub- 
structions and  parapets  of  the  Appian  Way. 

From  Mint  urn  88  the  Via  Appia  directed  its  course 
to  the  next  station  at  Sinuessa,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  on  a  point  of  land  near  the  sea 
coast,  under  the  Rocca  di  Mondragone,  From  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Cicero's  Epistles  to  Atticus,  relating  one 
of  his  journeys  from  Sinuessa  to  his  country  seat  at 
Arpinum,  we  learn  that  there  was  a  bridge  at  Minturnae, 
called  Pons  Tiretius,  at  which  place  a  road  diverged 
from  the  Appia  towards  Arpinum,  from  which  road  it 
turned  off,  to  the  right.*  O  casum  mirificum  !  cum  ante 

*  We  learn  from  the  following  iter  of  Antonine,  that  a  branch  of 
road  issued  from  the  Appia  at  Minturnse,  and  directed  its  course  to 
Bencvcntum,  through  the  following  stations.  A  Minturnis  Teano 
mo.  xviii. — Alifas  xvii.— Telesia  xxy.— Bencvento  xviii,  "* 
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lucem  de  Sinuessano  surrexissem  venissemque  diluculo  ad 
pontem  Tiretium,  qui  est  Minturnis,  in  quo  fiexus  est  ad 
iter  Arpinas,  obviam  fuit  mihi  tahellarius  Appiam  ad 
sinistram  habentem :  and  this  road,  I  conclude,  was  the 
one  mistaken  by  Gesualdo  for  the  Appian  Way. 

But  before  I  take  my  leave  of  this  district,  some- 
thing must  be  said  about  the  Liris  and  the  Sylva  Maricae, 
This  river,  which  was  formerly  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Glanis  and  Liris,  is  now  known  by  that  of 
Garigliano.  Its  original  source  seems  to  be  near  Val- 
montone ;  at  V Isola  di  Sora  it  receives  the  streams  of 
the  Fibrenus,  then  flows  down  to  Minturnae,  from 
whence  passing  through  the  woody  regions  of  Marica, 
it  empties  its  waters  in  the  ocean  : 

-    delabitur  inde 
Vulturnusque  celer,  nocturncBque  editor  aurm 
SarnuSf  el  umbrosce  Liris  per  regna  Maricee, 

And  the  poet  Claudian  adds, 

-    -    r    -    -   flavceqm  terens  querceta  Maricm 
Liris, 


The  geographer,  also,  alludes  to  the  course  of  the 
Liris,  and  the  sacred  groves  of  Marica.  Inter  Formias 
et  Sinuessam  sunt  Minturnce^  quas  perfluit  Liris  amnis : 
is,  ab  Apenninis  montibm,  et  Vestino  ayro  delapsus, propter 
FreyellaSy  in  lucum  sacrum  exit,  infra  Minturnas  situm, 
quem  religiossime  colunt  Minturnemes. 

This  river  has  had  the  characters  of  cwrukus  and 
tacilurnus  attributed  to  it. 
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Ccerideus  nos  Liris  amat,  quern  sylvaMaric(B 
Protegit.  Martial 

Bura,  qu(B  Liris,  quietd 

Mordet  aqua,  taciturms  amnis.  Horace, 

The  same  attribute  of  tranquillity  has  been  given  to 
it  by  the  poet  Silius  Italicus  in  the  following  lines : 

JEt  Liris  nutritus  aquis,  qui  fonte  quieto 
Dissimulat  cursum,  ac  nidlo  mutahilis  imbre, 
Perstringit  tacitas  gemmenti  gurgite  ripas. 

These  classic  writers  must  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  poetical  license,  which  is  allowed  them,  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  river  Liris.  I  have  spent  many  days 
on  its  delightful  banks  at  Sora,  where  its  colour  is 
indeed  ccerulean,  but  its  course  most  rapid,  and  every 
thing  but  taciturn.  At  Minturnae  it  flows  within  a  deep 
bed  through  a  flat  country,  and  is  rather  turbid  than 
transparent;  and  it  is  generally  known  to  swell  fre- 
quently to  so  great  a  height,  as  to  render  the  ferry 
impassable;  and  a  short  time  ago  two  boats  were  carried 
away  by  the  violence  of  the  torrent. 

The  groves  and  temple  consecrated  to  the  goddess 
Marica  were  situated  below  Minturnae,  and  nearer  the 
sea  coast.  This  deity  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
classic  writers,  and  by  Virgil  thus; 

-    -    -    Rex  arva  Latinus  et  urhes 

Jam  senior  longd  placidas  in  pace  regehat. 

Hunc  Fauno  et  Nymphd  genitum  Laurente  Marica 

Accipimus. 
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Upon  which  passage  his  commentator  Servius  makes 
the  following  remark  :  Est  Marica  dea  littoris  Mintur- 
nensium  juxta  Lirim  amnem. 

It  had  been  my  intention  not  to  deviate  at  all  from 
the  track  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  to  have  endeavoured 
to  have  followed  its  line  through  the  dreary  and  marshy 
tract  that  lies  between  the  stations  of  Minturnse  and 
Sinuessa,  and  through  which,  I  was  informed,  the  Via 
was  still  visible.  I  had  made  every  inquiry  with  that 
view,  and  had  procured  guides,  and  secured  lodgings ; 
but  the  autumnal  rains  fell  with  such  continued  violence, 
that  I  was  obliged,  though  unwillingly,  to  abandon  my 
antiquarian  researches,  and  to  prosecute  my  journey  to 
Naples,  by  the  usual  travelling  road. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  station  of  Sinuessa  was 
supposed  to  have  been  under  the  Rocca  di  Mondragone, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  a  mountain,  bearing  formerly  the 
name  of  Mons  Massicus,  so  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
for  the  wines  which  its  territory  produced. 

Vitiferis  late  florehat  Massicus  arvis, 
Miratus  nemora,  et  fulgent es  sole  racemos  j 
It  mantis  decus. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  mountain  the  Falernus  Ager 
commenced,  which  rivalled  the  Massicus  in  the  same 
article  of  luxury  : 

-    -    -    -   gravidas  cui  nectare  viles, 
Nidlo  dant  prcelis  nomen  prwferre  Falerni, 

On  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano  I  reluctantly  parted 
w  ith  my  old  attendant  the  AppiauWay^  which,  during  so 
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extensive  a  tract  of  country,  had  essentially  contributed 
both  to  my  amusement  and  information.    Still  ancient 
Vice  attracted  my  notice  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
post-house  at  S.  Agata,  where  I  observed,  both  to  the 
right  and  left,  an  old  road,  directing-  its  course  through 
a  modern  gateway,  and  apparently  skirting  the  edge  of 
Mons  3IassicuSf  in  a  direction  towards  the  station  at 
Sinuessa.     In  an  opposite  direction  it  proceeded  to 
Snessa  Aurunca,  now  Sessa ;  and  afterwards  to  Teanum 
Sidicinum,  now  Teano,  a  town  and  station  on  the  Via 
Latina.    It  traverses  a  noble  bridge,  constructed  with 
brick,  and  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  arches,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Ponte  di  Ronaco,     This  Via 
presents  another  perfect  specimen  of  Roman  workman- 
ship :  it  measures  twelve  feet,  or  upwards,  in  breadth, 
and  the  interval  between  the  cippi,  or  upright  stones 
projecting  above  the  parapet,  is  ten  feet.    It  enters  the 
town  of  Sessa  at  the  Porta  del  Borgo,  together  with 
another  paved  way,  which  I  shall  describe  hereafter. 

Suessa  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  called 
Aurunca,  to  distinguish  it  from  Suessa  Pometia,  a  town 
situate  on  the  Pomptine  marshes.  It  still  retains  many 
vestiges  of  former  celebrity  :  numberless  inscriptions 
are  dispersed  about  the  streets;  and  the  modern  walls 
of  almost  each  house  present  fragments  of  ancient  times. 
The  Church  of  the  Vescovado  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  with  the  spoils  of  some  heathen  temple; 
its  pavement  is  of  mosaic,  and  the  image  of  a  dog- 
supporting  the  vase  for  holy  water  deserves  attention. 
The  walls  of  the  church  adjoining  the  portella  bear 
marks  of  antiquity  ;  and  at  S.  Benedetto  there  are  very 
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extensive  subterraneous  vaults,  differing  from  the  many 
I  had  lately  seen,  and  apparently  made  use  of  for  baths 
or  reservoirs,  as  the  aqueduct  is  very  visible  :  one  part 
of  this  souterrain  terminates  in  three  buildings  of  a 
semicircular  form,  and  two  door-cases  of  marble  still 
remain,  with  grooves  cut  into  them  to  admit,  as  it 
should  seem,  a  sliding  door.  This  is  a  peculiarity  which 
I  have  never  before  witnessed ;  these  vaults  are  con- 
structed, like  many  of  the  fabrics  near  Terracina  and 
Mola,  with  the  opus  reticulatum,  and  a  layer  of  bricks 
and  tile  alternately. 

At  the  convent  of  S.  Giovanni  there  is  another  sin- 
gular piece  of  antiquity,  whose  original  purport  has  not 
yet  been  properly  ascertained ;  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Crypto-porlicuSy  where  people  assembled 
in  hot,  as  well  as  in  rainy  weather,  to  transact  their 
business,  as  in  our  exchange.  To  such  uses  one  of 
these  buildings  at  Capua  has  been  attributed  by  San 
Felice,  in  his  description  of  that  city,  "  Animi  causa 
Jiuc  Campani  patricii  ad  antemeridianam  mamhulationem 
conveniebant,  pomeridianasque  sessiones;  ubi  otiosas  diei 
floras  qudvis  cceli  exclnsd  injurid  transigebant.  The 
arches  and  walls,  composed  of  large  stones,  wonder- 
fully united,  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  :  the 
stucco  is  well  executed,  and  at  stated  intervals  there 
are  pilasters  ornamented  with  stucco.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  convent  informed  me,  that  on  digging  beneath 
the  foundation  of  this  building  no  signs  of  any  pave- 
ment could  be  found;  which  seems  to  corroborate  the 
idea  of  its  having  formerly  been  a  public  walk  or  ex- 
change.   Three  sides  of  the  portico  remain,  but  on 
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the  fourth  are  only  foundations  of  large  stones ;  these 
porticos  are  open  towards  the  west.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  several  feet  beneath  them,  are  the  niins  of  a 
semicircular  building,  vaulted  and  stuccoed,  which 
Pratilli  imagines  to  have  been  a  theatre ;  but  I  cannot 
accede  to  his  opinion.  The  situation  of  the  terrace 
above  is  delightful,  commanding  a  view  of  the  fertile 
vale  beneath,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  Vescinus 
uger  with  the  sea  at  a  distance. 

The  before  mentioned  via  proceeded  in  its  course 
from  Sessa  to  Teano  across  the  mountains,  and  I  was 
informed  that  several  fragments  of  it  were  still  in 
existence.  The  other  Via  which  I  said  entered  Sessa, 
by  the  Forta  del  Borgo,  directed  itself  to  the  very  gate 
of  the  post-house  at  S.  Agata,  and  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed afterwards  nearly  the  same  line  as  the  modern 
road,  the  vestiges  of  its  pavement  being  visible  in 
the  next  village  :  but  I  could  discover  no  traces  of  it 
any  farther.  I  imagine  this  Via  having  crossed  the 
line  of  the  modern  road  united  itself  with  the  Appia 
towards  the  stations  of  Urhana  or  Ponte  Campano.^ 

We  now  approach  the  site  of  the  ancient  Casilinum, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  modern  city  of  Capua; 
it  was  divided  by  the  river  Vulturnus,  which  at  the 
same  time  separated  the  Faiernian  territory  from  Cam- 
pania. Fulvius  Casilinmn  occupat  modicis  prcesidiis^ 
quce  urhs  Volturno  flumine  dirempta,  Falernum  d  Cam-' 
pano  agro  dividit.    The  ancient  city  of  Capua  is  placed 

*  From  Sinnessa  another  road  proceeded  to  NeapoHs  by  the  shores 
of  he  Mediterranean,  leaving  Capua  on  the  left.  A  Sinuessa 
Lite: no    m  p.  xxiv — Curais  vi — Puteolis  iii — Ncapoli .  x. 
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by  writers  of  antiquity  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  Casilinum,  where  the  Appian  and  Latin 
ways  met.  Nobilissimte  viarum  sunt  Appia,  Latina, 
Valeria :  inedia  autem  earum  est  Latina  in  Appiam  inci^ 
dens  apud  Casilinum  oppidum  quod  abest  d  Capua  xviiii 
stadia  :  id  est  duo  millia  et  cccLXXV  passus :  et  postea, 
siium  est  Casilinum  ad  Vulturnum  amnem. 

At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  modern 
Capua  we  recognize  the  splendid  remains  of  the  original 
city,  so  renowned  for  its  riches,  luxuries,  and  magni- 
ficence, that  it  gained  the  title  of  Altera  Roma,  or  a 
second  Rome ;  the  great  fertility  of  its  soil  has  doubtless 
contributed  to  the  dilapidation  of  its  ancient  structures; 
but  many  noble  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  have 
escaped  the  injuries  of  time,  and  exist  as  testimonies  of  its 
former  prosperity.  The  first  that  occurs  is  a  triumphal 
arch  built  with  brick,  through  which  the  traveller  still 
passes.  A  little  to  the  left  is  a  noble  amphitheatre,  form- 
ing, in  many  points  of  view,  a  very  picturesque  object. 
Adjoining  to  the  left  side  of  the  road  is  a  large  antique 
edifice,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Crj/pto-porticus,  but 
now  employed  as  a  stable  for  cavalry.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  road  is  a  continuation  of  ruins,  which  are 
thickly  strewed  over  the  adjoining  fields  and  vineyards. 

Thus  far  have  we  travelled  on  or  near  the  course  of 
the  Via  Appia;  let  us  now  endeavour  to  pursue  it  as  far 
as  Beneventum. 

Three  difierent  itineraries  have  recorded  the  stations, 
?ind  mutationes,  with  their  intermediate  distances,  which 
figree  with  each  other  much  better  than  they  usually  do. 
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TABULiE  PEVTINGERIANiE. 

CAPVA. 

CAI.ATIA     -     -     -  -  VI. 

AD.  NOVAS      -     -  -  VI. 

CAVDIO      -     -     -  -  VIII. 

BENEVENTO  -     -  -  XI. 


TOTAL.   MP.  XXXI. 


ITINERARIUM  HIEROSOLYMITANUM. 

C  .  CAPVA 

MV  .  NOVAS      -     -     -  XTI. 

C  .  ET  MV  .  CLAVDIIS  IX. 

C  .  BENEVENTO     -     -  XII. 

TOTAL.    3XP.  XXXIH. 


ITINERARIUM  ANTONINI^ 

CAPVA. 
CAVDIS      -      -     -     -  XXI. 
BENEVENTO  -     -     -  XI. 


TOTAL.    M  P.  XXXII. 
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The  course  of  this  Via,  on  leaving  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Capua,  is  immediately  ascertained  by  two  stately 
sepulchres  that  exist  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ; 
the  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the 
ancient  pavement:  the  former  bears  the  title  of  the 
Conocchiaj*  the  other  Carceri  Vecchie,  or  the  old 
prisons. 

To  the  intelligent  researches  of  Pratilli  we  still  con- 
tinue to  be  indebted  for  much  authentic  information 
respecting  the  further  progress  of  this  celebrated  way. 
By  his  plan  of  Capua,  with  its  antiquities,  it  appears 
that  the  Via  Appia  issued  from  the  city  through  the 
Porta  Alhana,  and  pursued  its  course  in  an  easterly 
direction.  He  takes  notice  of  several  antique  frag- 
ments and  inscriptions  existing  in  his  time  at  the 
villages  of  Curti  and  Casapulla;  which,  from  these 
memorials,  he  supposes  stood  on  the  line  of  the  road^ 
Not  far  from  the  third  milestone  was  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Peter,  and  called  ad  silicem,  from  its 
situation  on  the  stoney  way. 

We  now  come  to  Galazia,  the  Calatia  of  the  itine- 
rary, placed  at  the  distance  of  MP  vi.  from  Capua,  but 
inserted  only  in  the  iter  of  Peutinger.  Pratilli  places  it 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  miles  from  Capua,  and  says, 
that  it  retains  sufficient  evidences  of  antiquity  to  retain 
its  ancient  site.  In  proceeding  towards  the  next 
station.  Ad  Novas,  he  informs  us,  that  some  vestiges 
of  the  pavement  are  to  be  recognized,  not  far  from 

•  This  appellation  seems  to  have  been  derired  from  the  spiral 
form  of  this  monument}  the  word  cojiocchia  signifying  a  distaff  or 
spindle. 

Y 
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Matalone.  A  little  further  on  was  found  a  milliavy, 
marked  viir.  and  which,  our  author  says,  was  preserved 
in  a  convent  of  Franciscans,  at  a  place  called  Monte- 
decoro,  not  far  distant  from  the  mountains  of  Cervino, 
and  the  Forchia  di  Durazzono,  so  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Forchia  d'Arpajo :  this  milliary  was  thus 
inscribed. 

VIII 
AVG  .  CAES 
BIVI  .  FIL  .P.P. 
FIERI  .  CVR. 

The  same  author  also  records  another  inscription, 
which  is  immured  in  a  small  house,  not  far  distant  from 
the  aforesaid  convent  and  the  Appian  Way,  which 
with  great  difficulty  he  cleaned  and  copied  in  the 
year  1728« 

VENERI  GENETRICI 
SAC  . 
AELIA  RUFILLIA 
P.  FILIA  ROGATA 
PRO  SUSCEPTA  PROLE 
VOT  .  SOL  . 
ET  CUM  CL.  RUFINO 
VIRO  .  S  ,  DEDICAV. 
K  ,  APRIL  .C.N.  CORNELIO  LENTULO  HI  ET  .  L  * 
CALPURN  . 
PISONE  II  COS. 

This  very  ancient  record  relates  to  the  year  of  Rome 
752;  when  Lentulus  Capurnius  and  Piso  were  consuls* 


Augustus  Ceesar 
Divijilius  Pater  pairm 
Fieri  curavit. 
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Pursuing  our  line  of  road  we  pass  the  little  village  ot 
Forchia  on  the  left,  where  there  are  some  mutilated 
inscriptions;  and  beyond  the  eleventh  milestone  we 
come  to  Vico,  where  there  is  a  magnificent  church 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  title  of  S.  Maria 
h  Vico.  We  afterwards  encounter  a  village,  still  bearing 
the  name  of  La  Nova,  which  was,  probably,  the  Mutatio 
ad  Novas  mentioned  in  two  of  the  old  itineraries. 
Many  antique  fragments  have  been  dug  up  here,  and 
the  remains  of  an  inscription  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
parish  church  of  S.  Nicolo.  At  about  the  thirteenth 
mile-stone  several  vestiges  of  the  pavement  were  seen, 
and  medals,  vessels  of  glass,  sepulchral  lamps,  Etruscan 
vases,  &c.  were  discovered  in  the  year  1744. 

We  now  approach  the  village  of  Arpaja,  and  the 
commencement  of  those  straights,  recorded  in  history 
under  the  title  of  Furcce  Caudince.  A  great  difference  of 
opinion  has  prevailed  amongst  modern  authors  respect- 
ing the  site  of  Caudium,  a  station  on  the  Appian  Way, 
and  distant  from  Capua  MP  xxi.  according  to  the  num- 
bers of  two  of  the  itineraries;  but  although  the  precise 
spot  has  never  been  ascertained,  yet  no  doubt  has  been 
entertained  of  its  having  been  situate  in  this  district; 
which  has  been  celebrated  in  history  (like  the  Lake  of 
Thrasymene)  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romans. 

The  cause  of  this  historical  event  is  thus  recorded 
by  Livy.    "  During  the  consulate  of  T.  Vetturius  and 

S.  P.  Posthumius,  C.  Pontius,  son  of  Herennius,  was 
"  general  of  the  Samnites  for  that  year ;  and  as  the 

father  had  justly  the  character  of  a  person  of  consum- 
^*  mate  wisdom,  so  the  son  was  one  of  the  most  consi 

y  2 
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"  derable  warriors,  and  ablest  generals,  of  his  time. 
When  the  embassadors  from  the  Samnites,  who  had 
been  sent  to  make  restitution  to  the  Romans,  returned 
without  success  in  their  negociations,  Pontius  addressed 
his  country  men  in  aspiri  ted  harangue,  and  recommended 
hostility.    *  War,'  said  he,  *  is  always  just  when  it 
becomes  unavoidable,  and  those  who  have  no  hope  left 
"  them  but  in  their  arms,  may  employ  them  without 
"  offence  to  religion.'  And  in  a  kind  of  prophetic  strain, 
"  continued,  *  Know  for  certain,  that  as  in  our  former  war 
"  we  fought  against  the  gods  rather  than  men,  so  in 
"  this  we  are  now  engaging  in,  we  shall  fight  under 
"  the  conduct  of  heaven,  and  be  guided  by  its  direction.' 

"  Havmg  uttered  this  prophecy,  he  drew  out  his  army, 
"  and  pitched  his  camp  as  covertly  as  possible  near  Cau- 
dium;  and  hearing  that  the  Roman  army  under  the 
"  conduct  of  the  two  consuls  was  encamped  at  Calatia 
( Galazze),  he  sent  ten  soldiers  in  the  habit  of  herdsmen, 
"  with  orders  to  lead  their  cattle  to  different  places  near 
the  Roman  outposts,  and  when  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  foragers,  to  agree  exactly  in  asserting  that 
"  the  Samnite  legions  were  in  Apulia,  had  invested 
^'  Luceria  with  all  their  forces,  and  were  like  to  be  soon 
masters  of  it.  The  Romans,  having  heard  other  reports 
of  a  similar  nature,  did  not  hesitate  in  giving  assistance 
to  their  allies,  and  consulted  only  about  the  route  they 
"  should  take  for  that  purpose.    For  there  were  two 
"  roads  which  led  to  Luceria;  the  one  by  the  coast  of 
"  the  Adriatic  sea,  which  was  broad  and  open,  but  as 
it  was  the  safest,  it  was  at  the  same  time  further 
"about:  the  other  through  the  Furcce  Caudince,  or 
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straights  of  Caudium,  was  much  shorter.  The  nature 
"of  that  place  is  as  follows:  there  are  two  deep  and 
"  narrow  passes  covered  over  with  woods,  and  joined 
*^  together  by  a  continued  range  of  mountains  on  each 
"  side.    Between  them  lies  a  large,  grassy,  and  well- 

watered  plain,  through  the  middle  of  which  was  the 
"  road ;  but  before  you  can  get  at  it,  you  must  enter  in 

at  the  first  narrow  pass,  and  either  return  back  by 
"  the  same  way  you  came,  or  if  you  will  proceed  far- 
"  ther,  you  must  make  your  way  through  the  other  pass, 
"  yet  more  straight  and  impassable  than  the  former." 

"  The  Romans,  bfiving  marched  their  army  through 
"  a  rocky  defile,  arrived  at  the  plain  by  one  of  these 
*^  passes ;  but  as  they  advanced  towards  the  other,  they 
"  found  it  shut  up  by  trunks  of  trees  laid  across,  and  a 
"heap  of  large  stones  raised  against  them.    This  con- 

vinced  them  that  their  enemies  had  laid  a  snare  for 
^'  them,  and  they  discovered  a  body  of  them  on  the  top 
"  of  the  hill.  Wherefore  they  marched  back  with  all 
"  possible  dispatch  to  the  other  pass  through  which  they 
"  had  entered,  but  this  they  also  found  barricadoed, 
"  and  defended  by  a  body  of  armed  men. 

A  general  alarm  and  consternation  seized  the  whole 
"  army,  and  a  courier  was  dispatched  to  the  veteran 
"  Herennius,  asking  his  advice  on  this  distressing  and 
"  trying  occasion^  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
"  Romans  should  be  sent  away  as  soon  as  possible, 
"  without  any  insult  or  injury,  thereby  laying  this 
"  powerful  nation  under  a  very  strong  obligation,  and 
"  securing  their  friendship  for  ever.    The  son,  however, 

proposed,  ^  that  they  should  all,  without  exceptioii^ 
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"  be  put  to  the  sword.'  After  much  debate,  a  middle 
"  course  was  decided  upon,  less  sanguinary  indeed,  but 
"  most  highly  ignominious  to  the  Roman  army.  Six 
"  hundred  hostages  were  demanded  by  Pontius,  and  a 
"  time  was  fixed  for  delivering  them,  as  well  as  for 
"  disarming  the  troops,  and  making  them  pass  under 
"  the  yoke. 

"  The  fatal  hour  at  length  approached :  the  hostages 
"  were  ordered  to  come  out  of  the  lines,  stripped  of  their 
"  arms,  and  all  their  clothes,  to  their  under  garments  i 
"  then  they  were  received  and  conducted  to  prison. 
^^Next  the  lictors  were  ordered  to  depart  from  the 

consuls,  and  their  military  cloaks  were  taken  from 
"  them.  The  consuls,  almost  half  naked,  were  first 
"  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke ;  after  them,  the  com- 

manding  officers  according  to  their  rank;  and  last  of 
"  all  the  legions,  one  after  another.  During  all  this 
"  time  the  Samnites  in  arms  stood  around,  and  ridi- 
"  culed  and  insulted  the  Romans  as  they  passed.  They 
"  also  presented  their  swords  in  a  threatening  manner 
"  to  most  of  them.  Some  were  wounded,  and  others 
"  killed  on  the  spot,  who,  by  returning  a  fierce  look  in 

resentment  for  the  indignities  they  had  suffered,  hap- 
"  pened  to  affront  the  conqueror.  Thus  they  were 
"  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  which  was,  iu 
"  some  respects,  more  grievous  in  the  sight  of  their 

enemies.'* 

Such  is  the  historical  event  recorded  by  Livy  as 
having  taken  place  amidst  the  defiles  pf  CaiidiMm,  an 
event  which  will  naturally  recur  to  the  recollection  of 
every  classical  traveller,  whom  either  chance  or  curiosity 
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may  lead  through  these  straights.  Much  light  is  thrown 
upon  this  district  by  a  work  published  at  the  royal 
press  at  Caserta,  and  illustrated  with  views,  plans,  and 
descriptions,  under  the  title  of  Le  Furche  Caudine  iU 
lustrate.  By  the  places  inserted  in  this  work  we  see 
the  whole  extent  of  the  valley  of  Caudium,  accurately 
laid  down  from  actual  survey,  together  with  its  moun- 
tains, entrances,  and  other  appendages. 

Let  us  now  compare  this  classical  description  of  the 
Roman  historian  with  the  situation  of  the  place  in 
modern  days.  The  natura  loci  still  remains,  as  well  as 
all  the  leading  features.  The  Roman  legions  entered 
the  valley  near  Arienzo,  where  it  begins  to  contract 
itself,  and  here  we  must  place  the  primcB  angustm,  or 
the  first  straights.  On  pursuing  their  march  through 
the  plain  in  an  easterly  direction^,  they  found  the  oppq-? 
site  pass  blocked  up ;  here  was  the  saltus  arctior  ae 
impeditiovy  described  by  the  historian,  and  this  M'as  on 
or  near  the  spot  where  the  village  of  Arpaja  now  stands. 
In  this  unexpected  dilemma  the  legions  reversed  their 
course  by  turning  back  towards  the  pass  through  which 
they  had  entered  the  valley,  which  they  also  found 
blocked  up,  and  their  exit  prohibited  by  insuperable 
difficulties. 

The  successful  result  of  the  Samnite  stratagem, 
which  produced  such  humiliating  consequences  to  the 
Roman  army  and  their  leaders,  has  been  already 
sufficiently  explained. 

I  viewed  this  classical  spot  with  eagerness,  and  read 
the  historian's  description  of  this  memorable  event  with 
enthusiasm  on  the  spot  where  it  had  transpired.  There 
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can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
ground,  but  if  I  utter  my  real  sentiments,  I  could  almost 
doubt  of  the  possibility  of  blocking  up  with  stones  and 
trees  two  defiles,  which  I  found  so  much  more  dis- 
tended than  I  had  reason  to  expect.  The  revolution, 
however,  of  many  centuries  may  have  caused  very  ma- 
terial changes  in  the  exterior  appearance  of  this  valley, 
and  the  washings  from  the  hills  during  so  long  a  period 
would  certainly,  in  some  degree,  have  tended  to  fill  up 
the  abrupt  precipices  between  the  mountains. 

The  modern  names  of  many  of  the  villages  in  this 
district  still  retain  an  allusion  to  Furcw  Caudince.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  of  Forchia  ;  and  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Arpaja  is  a  hill  called  Costa  Cauda,  on 
which  are  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings;  and  nearly 
V)pposite  to  this  hill,  in  the  plain,  some  fragments  of  the 
Appian  pavement  are  still  visible,  tending  towards 
Beneventum. 

But  this  celebrated  causeway  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  historical  event  lately  mentioned  ;  for  although 
the  first  construction  of  it  by  Appius  Claudius,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Aqua  Appia  into  Rome,  are  recorded 
by  Livy  in  the  same  chapter  and  book  as  the  defeat 
of  the  Romans  by  the  Samnites,  yet  the  Via  Appia  did 
not  exist  at  the  period  of  that  event,  which  took  place 
under  the  consulate  of  T.  Vetturius  and  Spurius  Post- 
humius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  cdxxxti.  whereas  the 
public  road  and  water-works  were  planned  by  Appius^ 
Claudius  daring  his  censorship,  in  the  subsequent  year 
of  Rome  cdxlt. 
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Leaving  the  defiles  of  Caudium,  and  pursuing  my 
route  towards  Beneventum,  the  ancient  course  of  the 
Appia  was  very  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  several 
magnificent  bridges  of  stone,  many  of  which  still  exist 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Beneventum.  The  original  name  of  this  town  was 
Maleventvm,  and  according  to  ancient  writers,  owed 
its  foundation  to  Diomede  the  Trojan.  It  was  made 
a  Roman  colony  in  the  year  of  Rome  485,  and  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  268  years.  Sempronio  Sopho,  et 
Appio  CescifiUOf  consulibus,  Arimimm  et  Beneventum 
coloni  missi. — Velleius,  lib,  1.  And  most  probably  on 
this  occasion  it  changed  its  name  from  3Iale  to  Bene 
ventum..  At  a  later  period  another  colony  was  settled 
there,  under  the  additional  title  of  Concordia.  Bene- 
ventummuro  ducta  colonia,  Concordia  dicta,  deduxit  Nera 
Claudius  Ccesar. 

There  are  numerous  and  splendid  antiquities  still 
remaining  at  Beneventum;  one  of  which,  a  triumphal 
arch,  surpasses  any  of  those  in  the  imperial  city  of  Rome. 
It  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
who  contributed  largely  to  the  roads,  bridges,  and  other 
public  buildings  in  this  district.  It  bears  the  follow- 
ing commemorative  inscription. 

IMP  .  C^SARI  .  DIVl  NERVAE  FILIO 
NERV^   TRAJANO   OPTIMO  .  AUG  . 
GERMANICO  .  DACICO  .  PONT  .  MAX  .  TRIB  . 
POTEST  .  XVIIl  .  IMP  VII  .  COS  VI  .  P  .  P  . 
FORTISSIMO  PRINCIPI  .  S  .  P  .  a  .  R. 

It  is  very  richly  decorated  with  well-sculptured  bas 
reliefs,  equal  in  size  and  beauty  to  those  which  formerly 
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adorned  his  forum  at  Rome,  and  which  were  removed 
and  newly  disposed  in  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constan- 
tine.  There  are  also  the  vestiges  of  a  theatre,  now 
called  Le  Grottone;  and  of  a  Crypto-porticus,  bearing 
the  name  of  Santa  Quaranta.  I  noticed  also  a  fine  basso 
relievo,  representing  the  battle  of  the  Am?LZons,  placed 
over  a  fountain  near  the  church  of  S.  Sofia,  and  the 
statue  of  a  bull  near  S.  Lorenzo  j  a  similar  effigy  is 
erected  upon  an  antique  column  near  the  castle.  There 
IS  also  an  ancient  bridge,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  the  remains  of  various  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  a  fine  modern  bridge  over  the  river  Calore.  In 
the  cathedral  are  some  handsome  fluted  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  near  to  it  are  some  small  Egyptian 
obelisks.  I  observed,  also,  upon  a  tpwer,  a  good  bas 
relief  of  a  boar.  In  the  court  of  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  are  various  inscriptions,  busts,  statues,  bas 
reliefs,  with  other  fragments  of  antiquity,  and  through- 
out the  whole  city  we  may  trace  numerous  vestiges 
of  Roman  antiquity;  indeed  the  walls,  houses,  and 
streets  present  one  continued  series  of  inscriptions,  bas 
reliefs,  broken  columns  of  granite,  &c.  &c.  Near  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre  is  the  fragment  of  a  very  fine  column, 
and  some  bas  reliefs. 

When  I  started  from  Rome,  it  was  my  decided  inten-. 
lion  to  investigate  the  Via  Apbia  along  its  whole 
extended  line  as  far  as  Brundusium;  but  the  advanced 
state  of  the  season,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
the  ill  health  of  my  companion  and  artist  Carlo 
Labruzzi,  obliged  me,  very  reluctantly,  to  abandon 
the  further  prosecution  of  ray  intended  plan. 
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Here,  therefore,  my  journal  of  the  Appiau  Way 
must  end,  and  with  the  same  concluding  lines  of  the 
poet  Horace : 

-    -   Mc  longcs  fimsy  chartisqm  vimque. 


That  Appius  Claudius  was  the  original  founder  of 
the  Appian  Way,  and  that  the  same  line  retained  the 
name  of  its  founder  in  the  time  of  Horace,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever,  as  the  poet  and  the  itineraries  agree 
in  the  names  of  the  stations  on  it.    But  in  later  times  it 
seems  to  have  claimed  a  second  founder  in  the  Emperor 
Trajan;  who  mended  the  original  pavement,  repaired 
the  numerous  bridges,  and  put  up  new  milliaries,  which 
still  exist  in  many  places  on  this  line  of  road,  as 
records  of  his  munificence  and  zeal  for  the  public  good. 
From  this  circumstance  some  confusion  has  arisen 
amongst  modern  writers,  who  have  given  the  name  of 
Via  Trajana  to  what  was  in  truth  the  Via  Appia. 
This  remark  alludes  particularly  to  the  tract  of  country 
between  Beneventum  and  Brundusium,  and  the  mis- 
take has  arisen  from  the  following  inscription  upon  a 
milliary  marked  vi.      Imp.  Cmar  Dim  Nerves  F, 
Nerva  Trajanus  Aug,  Germ,  Dacic,  Pont,  Max.  Trib. 
Pot,  xiii.  Imp.  VI.  Cos,  v.P.  P.viamBenevento  Brmulu* 
siumpecun.  sua  fecit.    Upon  which  De  Vita,  in  his  The- 
saurus Antiquitatum  Beneventanarumf  vol.  i.  178,  makes^ 
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the  following  just  remark.  At  ubi  Trajanus  vias  pene 
omnes  in  orbe  Romano  universo  muniendas  suscepit, 
turn  in  aliis  plurimis,  turn  prmertim  in  Appid  egregiam 
illam  navavit  operant,  qua  demum  facta  fuit,  ut  vetere 
nomine  ahjecto,  Trajana  omnium  sermone  publicisque 
monumentis  nuncupari  ccepisset.  Nummos  etiam  ed  de 
re  cusos  quibus  Via  Trajana  inscriptum  est. 

Disappointed  in  my  intended  researches  on  this  Via, 
let  me  indulge  my  fancy  in  prosecuting"  it  on  paper  at 
least.  The  following  stations  are  recorded  by  Antonine, 
on  the  road  between  Beneventum  and  Brundusium. 

Beneventum. — Equotutico  M.  p.  xxi. — Ecas  xviii. 
Erdonias  xviiii. — Canusio  xxvi. — Rubos  xxiii. — 
Butuntos  XI. — Barium  xii. — Turribus  xxi. — Egnatiae 
XVI. — Speluncas,    xx. — Brundusium   xviii. — Total, 

MP.  CCVI. 

ITINERARIVM  HIEROSOLYMITANVM^ 

Brindisi. — Mansio  Spitenaces  xiiii. — Mutatio  ad 
Decimum  xi. — Ci vitas  Leonatise  x.— Mutatio  turres 
Aurilianas  xv. — Mutatio  turres  Juliana  ix. — Civitas 
Beroes  xi. — ^Mutatio  Botontones  xi. — Civitas  Rubos 
XI. — Mutatio  ad  quinturadecimum  XV. — Civitas  Ca- 
nusio XV. — Mutatio  undecimum  xi. — Civitas  Serdonis 
XV. — Civitas  ^cas  xviii. — Mutatio  Aquilonis  x. — 
Finis  Apuliae  et  Campanise.  Mansio  ad  Equum 
magnum  viii.- — Mutatio  Vicus  Forno  Novo  xii. — 
Civitas  Benevento  x.—- Total,  mp.  ccvi. 
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There  was  another  line  of  communication  between 
the  inland  district  in  which  Beneventum  is  situated, 
and  the  maritime  parts  of  Magna  Greecia,  which  took 
a  different  direction  from  the  first  offset,  and  proceeded 
to  Hydruntmriy  or  Tarentum,  from  whence  a  road  led 
to  Brundusium.  The  stations  on  it  are  thus  laid  down 
by  Antonine. 

ITER  A  BENEVENTO  HYDRCJNTUM.     M.  P.  CLXV. 

BENEVENTUM«~Eclano,  m.  p.  xv. — Sub  Romula 
XXI. — Ponte  Aufidi  xxii.— Venusio  xviii. — Ad  Sil- 
vianum  xx. — Sub  Lupatia  xxi.— Canales  xiii.— Hy- 
drunto  xxv. — Total  m.  p.  clv. 

ITER  A  BENEVENTO  TARENTUM,  M.  P.  CLIV. 

Eclano  M.  p.  xv. — Sub  Romula  xxi. — Ponte  Aufidi 
xxii.— Venusia  xviii. — Silvium  xx.^ — Blera  xm. — 
Sub  Lupatia  xiv. — Canales  xiii.— Tarento  xx. — 
Total,  CLVi. 

The  distance  from  Brundusium  to  Tarentum,  ad 
littus,  or  by  the  sea  coast,  was  m.  p.  xliiii. 

The  road  from  Brundusium  to  Hydruntum,  or 
Otranto,  was  Lipias  m.p.  xxv.— Hydrunto  m.p. 
xxv. — Total,  M.P.L.  50. 

My  own  personal  researches  on  the  Appian  Way  have 
hitherto  extended  only  to  Beneventum;  and  there  is 
little  probability  of  my  ever  accomplishing'  the  re- 
maining part  of  this  interesting  journey  :  but  the  line 
of  route  which  I  have  extracted  from  the  ancient  iti- 
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neraries  may,  at  some  future  period,  prove  useful  to  a 
younger  and  more  adventurous  traveller.  His  best 
guides  through  the  unfrequented  districts  of  Apulia 
and  Magna  Gra^cia,  will  be  the  foUovi^ing  books. 

Cluverius— ctntiqua.  Folio  ;  Lugd.  Batav. 
1624. 

Pratilli— La  Via  Appia  descritta  da  Roma  6 
Brindisi,    Folio  ;  Napoli,  1745. 

Gesualdo — Osservazioni  sopra  la  Storia  della  Via 
Appia  dd  Pratilli,    4to.  Napoli,  J  754. 


Le  Forche  Caudine  illustrate.    Folio;  Casertay  1778. 
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JOURNEY  OF  HORACE  PROM  ROME  TO 
BRUNDUSIUM, 
ON  THE  APPIAN  WAY. 


TTTITHERTO  I  have  considered  this  interesting 
line  of  road  as  an  antiquary  and  artist.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  its  antiquities,  and  point  out 
the  natural  beauties  that  accompany  it.  I  shall  now 
exhibit  its  course  in  a  more  classical  point  of  view ; 
and  with  such  companions  as  Mecaenas,  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  I  flatter  myself  that  a  repetition  of  the  journey 
will  neither  prove  tedious  nor  unamusing. 

This  journey  to  Brundusium,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
poet's  entertaining  narrative,  originated  from  the 
desire  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  Octavius 
Caesar  and  Mark  Antony,  who  had  long  been  rivals 
for  power  and  empire.  Mecaenas  was  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  this  friendly  plan,  and  most  probably  per- 
suaded Horace,  the  mutual  friend  of  Octavius  and 
himself,  to  join  the  party,  and  add  his  interest  to  that 
of  their  other  friends^ 
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The  poet  quitted  Rome  in  company  with  Heliodorus, 
a  learned  rhetorician,  and  rested  the  first  night  at 
Aricia,  (now  La  Riccia,)  where  they  were  not  very 
well  accommodated. 

Egressum  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Roma 
Hospitio  modico :  rhetor  comes  Heliodorus, 
Grcecorum  longe  doctissimus. 

With  Heliodorus,  who  by  far  possess'd 
More  learning  than  the  tribe  of  Greeks  professed. 
Leaving  imperial  Rome,  I  took  my  way 
To  poor  Aricia,  where  that  night  I  lay. 

From  thence  he  continued  his  journey  to  Appii 
Forum,  which  derived  its  name  from  Appius  Claudius, 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Via  Appia,  on  which  this 
place  was  situated.  Here  passengers  embarked  on 
board  vessels,  which  conveyed  them  on  a  canal,  called 
Decennovium,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Terracina ;  and 
here  our  travellers  had,  doubtless,  good  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  badness  of  the  water,  the  croaking  of 
the  frogs,  and  the  impertinence  of  the  boatmen. 
How  humourously  has  the  poet  described  his  adven- 
tures at  this  halting  place  ! 

• 

inde  Forum  Appi 
Differtum  nautis,  caiiponihm  atque  malignis. 
Hie  egOy  propter  uquam,  quod  erat  teterrimay  ventri 
Indico  helium,  ccenantes  hand  animo  mquo 
Expectam  comiles. 
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To  Forum  Appiiihewce  we  steer,  a  place 

Stuff'd  with  rank  boatmen,  and  with  vintners  base. 

The  water  here  was  of  so  foul  a  stream. 

Against  my  stomach  I  a  war  proclaim, 

And  wait,  though  not  with  much  good  humour,  wait, 

While  with  keen  appetites  my  comrades  eat. 

In  the  same  vein  of  good  humour,  notwithstanding 
the  privation  of  supper,  the  poet  continues  his  narration 
of  the  nightly  scenes  that  ensued  on  the  passengers 
embarking. 

-    -    -    -    samnox  inducere  terris 
Umbras,  et  ccelo  dtff under e  signa  parahat. 
Turn  pueri  nautis,  pueris  convicia  7iaut(B 
Ingerere.    Hue  appelle  ;  trecentos  inseris ;  ohe  ! 
Jam  satis  est,    Dum  ces  exigitur,  dam  mula  ligatur 
Tota  ahit  hora,    Mali  culices  ranceque  palustres 
Avertunt  somnos  :  Absentem  ut  cantat  amicam 
Multd  prolutus  vappd  nauta,  atqtie  viator 
Incipit ;  ac  misses  pastum  7'etinacula  midce 
Nauta  piger  saxo  religat,  stertitque  supinus, 
Jamque  dies  aderat,  nil  quum  procedere  lintrem 
Sentimus  ;  donee  cerebrosus  prosilit  unus, 
Ac  mul(B  nautceque  caput  lumbosque  saligno 
Fuste  dolat,    Quartd  vix  demum  exponimur  hora. 

The  night  o'er  earth  now  spread  her  dusky  shade, 
And  through  the  heavens  her  starry  train  displayed. 
What  time,  between  the  slaves  and  boatmen  rise 
Quarrels  of  clamorous  rout.    The  boatman  cries, 
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"  Step  in,  my  masters;"  when  with  open  throat, 

Enough,  you  scoundrel!  will  you  sink  the  boat?" 
Thus,  while  the  mule  is  hamess'd,  and  we  pay 
Our  freight,  an  hour  in  wrangling  slips  away. 
The  fenny  frogs,  with  croakings  hoarse  and  deep, 
And  gnats,  loud  buzzing,  drive  away  our  sleep. 
Drench'd  in  the  lees  of  wine  the  wat'ry  swain. 
And  passenger,  in  loud  alternate  strain, 
Chaunt  forth  the  absent  fair,  who  warms  his  breast, 
Till  weary'd  passenger  retires  to  rest. 
Our  clumsy  bargeman  sends  his  mule  to  graze. 
And  the  tough  cable  to  a  rock  belays. 
Then  snores  supine;  but  when  at  rising  light 
Our  boat  stood  still,  up  starts  a  hair-brain'd  wight. 
With  sallow  cudgel  breaks  the  bargeman's  pate. 
And  bangs  the  mule  at  a  well-favour'd  rate. 

Liberated  at  length  from  such  accommodations,  and 
from  such  companions,  with  what  joy  did  the  travellers 
refresh  themselves  at  the  pure  streams  of  Feronia's 
fountain  ;  and  with  what  anxiety  did  they  anticipate 
the  meeting  of  Mecsenas  and  Cocceius  at  Anxur. 

Ora  manmque  tud  lavimus,  Feromity  lymphd  ; 
Millia  turn  pransi  tria  repimus,  atque  suhimus 
Impositum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur, 
Hue  venturus  erat  Meccenasy^  optimus  atque 

•  We  find  few  characters  of  antiquity  more  deservedly  celebrated 
than  that  of  Mecaenas.  He  was  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus  3  and  the  associate  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  To  his  inter- 
ference the  former  is  said  to  have  owed  the  restitution  of  his  lands. 
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CocceiusX  missi  magnis  de  rebus  uterque 
Legati  ;  aversos  soliti  componere  amicos,^  * 

At  ten,  Feronia,  we  thy  fountain  gain; 
There  land,  and  bathe ;  then  after  dinner  creep 
Three  tedious  miles,  and  climb  the  rocky  steep, 
Whence  Anxur  shines.    Mecaenas  was  to  meet 
Cocceius  here,  to  settle  things  of  weight ; 
For  they  had  oft  in  embassy  been  join'd. 
And  reconcird  the  masters  of  mankind. f 

At  Anxur,  better  known  in  modern  times  by  the 
name  of  Terracina,  Mecaenas,  accompanied  by  Cocceius 
and  Capito  Fonteius,  joined  Horace  and  his  friend 
Heliodorus.  Fonteius  Capito,  whom  the  poet  describes, 
was  a  man,  /actus  ud  unguent,^  of  the  most  polished 
and  accomplished  manners,  and  a  friend  to  Antony. 

and  the  latter  his  forgiveness,  for  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi.    His  encouragement  of  literature  was  so 
great,  that  patrons  of  it  were,  from  him,    called  Mecaenates. 
Lempritre, 

X  Cocceius  Nervaj  a  friend  of  Horace  and  Mecsenas,  and  grand- 
father to  the  Emperor  Nerva.  He  was  one  of  those  who  settled  the 
disputes  between  Augustus  and  Antony.  He  afterwards  accompa- 
nied Tiberius  to  his  retreat  in  Campania,  and  starved  himself  to  death* 
Lempriere, 

f  The  object  of  Mecasnas  and  Cocceius,  in  this  journey,  is  here 
alluded  to,  namely,  the  reconciliation  of  Antony  with  Augustus, 

§  This  figurative  expression  is  taken  from  engravers  in  wood  or 
marble,  who  were  accustomed  to  pass  their  nail  over  the  work,  to 
know  if  it  were  well  polished. 
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-    -    -    -    Interea  3Tec(Bnas  advenit,  alque 
Cocceius,  Capitoque  simul  Fonteius,  ad  umjuem 
Factus  homo  ;  Antoni,  non  ut  rmgis  alter,  amicus. 

Here  while  I  bath'd  my  eyes  with  cooling  ointment, 
They  both  arriv'd  according  to  appointment. 
Fonteius  too,  a  man  of  worth  approved. 
Without  a  rival  by  Antonius  lov'd. 

Passing  through  the  town  of  Fundi^  where,  not 
without  ridicule,  they  took  leave  of  the  Praetor  Aufidius 
Luscus,  they  proceeded  to  the  town  of  the  Mamurrse, 
having  Murena  as  their  host,  and  Capito  as  their 
restaurateur. 

FundoSf  Anfidio  Lusco  proBtore,  libenter 
Linquimus,  insani  rideutes  proemia  scribce, 
Prcetextum,  et  latum  clavum,  pruneeque  hatillum. 
In*  Mamurrarum  lassi  descendimus  urbem 
Murend  prcebente  domum,  Capilone  culinam, 

•  The  annotator  on  Horace  makes  the'  following  observation  on 
this  passage.  In  Mamurrarum  urbe.  The  stroke  of  satire  here  is  of 
a  delicate  and  almost  imperceptible  malignity.  Formia,  the  real  name 
of  the  city  which  Horace  alludes  to,  belonged  to  the  Lamian  family, 
whose  antiquity  conferred  an  honour  upon  it.  But  our  poet  para- 
phrases it  by  the  name  of  a  person  who  was  born  there,  and  who  had 
made  his  country  famous  in  a  very  different  manner.  Mamurra  was 
a  Roman  knight,  so  infamous  for  his  rapine,  luxury,  and  debauchery, 
that  he  was  styled,  by  the  poet  Catullus,  Decoctor  Formianus, 

Lempriere  distinguishes  Mamurra  under  the  title  of  a  Roman 
knight  born  at  Formise,  who  followed  the  fortune  of  Csesar  in  Gaul, 
where  he  greatly  enriched  himself.    He  built  a  magnificent  palace 
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Laughing  we  leave  an  entertainment  rare, 
The  paltry  pomp  of  Fundi    foolish  mayor, 
The  scrivener  Luscus  ;  now  with  pride  elate, 
With  incense  fumM,  and  big  with  robes  of  state. 
From  thence  our  weary 'd  troop  at  Formicc  rests, 
Murenas  lodgers,  and  Fonteius'  guests. 

The  morning  sun  of  the  ensuing  day  shone  propi- 
tiously upon  the  travellers  at  Sinuessa,  and  added 
PlotiuSf  Varius,  and  Virgilius  to  their  party.  With 
what  natural  joy,  friendship,  and  affection,  does  Horace 
express  himself  on  this  happy  meeting — with  no  poetical 
jealousy,  but  with  the  pure  emanations  of  a  feeling 
heart. 

Proxima  lux  oritur  muUd  gratissirna,  namque 
Plotius  et  Varius  Sinuessce^^  Virgiliusque 
Occurrunt,  animw,  quales  neque  candidiores 
Terra  tulit ;  neque  queis  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 

Next  rising  morn  with  double  joy  we  greet, 
When  we  with  Plotius,']'  Varius,  Virgil  meet. 
Pure  spirits  these  ;  the  world  no  purer  knows, 
For  none  my  heart  with  such  affection  glows. 

on  the  Caelian  hill,  in  Rome,  and  was  the  first  who  encrusted  his 
walls  with  marble. 

I  have  in  a  former  tour  observed,  that  the  remembrance  of  Ma- 
murra  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  a  village  on  the  road  to  Naples. 

*  It  is  rather  singular,  that  no  mention  should  have  been  made 
by  Horace  of  the  city  of  MinturriiS,  which  was  a  station  on  the 
Appian  Way  between  Formia  and  Sinuessa, 

f  Plotius  and  Varius  were  intimately  acquainted  with  Horace 
and  Virgil,  and  were  appointed  by  Augustus  to  revise  the  iEneid 
of  Virgil. 
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From  Sinuessa  the  learned  junto  proceeded  on  the 
Appian  Way  to  the  next  station  of  Pons  Campanusy 
where  the  officers  distinguished  by  the  name  of  parochi 
supplied  them  with  salt  and  wood.  From  thence  they 
continued  their  route  to  Capua,  where  both  travellers 
and  mules  rested ;  Meceenas  went  to  play,  Horace  and 
Virgil  to  sleep. 

Proxima  Campano  ponti  qu(B  villuta,  tectum 
Prcehuit ;  et  parochi,^  qu<B  dehent,  ligna,  salemque. 
Hinc  muli  CapucB  clitellas  tempore  ponunt. 
Lusum  it  Meccenas,  dormitum  ego  Virgiliusque. 

Near  the  Campanian  bridge  that  night  we  lay. 

Where  public  officers  our  charges  pay. 

Early  next  morn  to  Capua  we  came. 

Mec(Bnas  goes  to  tennis,  hurtful  game 

To  a  weak  appetite  and  tender  eyes; 

So  down  to  sleep  with  Virgil,  Horace  lies. 

Their  next  halting-place  was  at  Caudium,  where 
they  were  hospitably  received  at  the  noble  villa  of 
Cocceius,  situated  above  the  Caudian  tavern. 

Hinc  nos  Coccei  recipit  plenissima  villa 
QucE  super  est  Claudi  cauponas, 

«  Before  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Posthumlus,  the  magistrates  of 
Rome  travelled  at  the  public  charge,  without  being  burthensome  to 
the  provinces.  Afterwards  commissaries  were  appointed  in  the  great 
roads  to  defray  all  expenses  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the 
business  of  the  state.  They  were  obliged,  by  the  Lex  Julia  dc  pro- 
vinciis  to  provide  lodging,  fire,  salt,  hay,  and  straw. — Editor  of 
Horace, 
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Then  by  Cocceius  we  were  nobly  treated, 
Whose  house  above  the  Caiidian  tavern's  seated. 

The  poet  now  takes  an  opportunity  of  relating",  with 
humour,  a  squabble  that  took  place  between  Messius 
and  Sarmentus,  which  I  shall  not  insert,  it  being  only 
an  episode  to  our  journal.  The  party  now  proceeds  to 
Beneventam,  where  the  too  attentive  host  set  his  house 
on  fire  by  roasting  a  dish  of  lean  thrushes. 

Tendhnus  hinc  recta  Beneventuniy  ubi  sedulus  hospes 
Pane  arsit,  macros  dum  turdos  versat  in  igne. 

At  our  next  inn  our  host  was  almost  burn'd. 
While  some  lean  thrushes  at  the  fire  he  turn'd : 
Through  his  old  kitchen  rolls  the  god  of  fire. 
And  to  the  roof  the  vagrant  flames  aspire. 
But  hunger  all  our  terrors  overcame. 
We  fly  to  save  our  meat,  and  quench  the  flame. 

Our  travellers  now  approached  the  mountainous 
district  of  Apulia,  and  baited  at  the  village  of  Trivicus, 
where  the  god  of  fire  still  persecuted  them  with  volumes 
of  smoke. 

Incipit  ex  illo  monies  Apulia  notos 
Ostenlare  mild,  quos  torret  Atahulus,  et  quos 
Nunquam  erepsemus,  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici* 
Villa  recepisset,  lachrymoso  nan  sine  fumo, 
JJdos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino, 

*  We  may  still  recognise  the  ancient  Trivicus  in  the  modern  VicOf 
■which  is  situated  diredly  cast  from  Beneventum,  and  between  it  and 
Ascoli. 
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Apulia  now  my  native  mountains  shews, 

Where  the  north  wind  with  nipping  sharpness  blows* 

Nor  could  we  well  have  climb'd  the  steepy  height. 

Did  we  not  at  a  neighbouring  village  bait, 

Where  from  green  wood  the  smothering  flames  arise, 

And  with  a  smoky  sorrow  fill  our  eyes. 

Our  poet  finds  himself  at  a  loss  to  express,  in  verse^ 
the  name  of  the  little  town  which  next  received  them, 
and  which  he  places  at  the  distance  of  twenty-four  miles 
from  the  Villa  Trivici,  and  where  he  again  had  reason 
to  complain  of  bad  water  ;  though  the  bread  was  of  so 
excellent  a  quality  that  travellers  were  accustomed  to 
carry  a  supply  of  it  with  them  to  Canosa,  where  the 
bread  was  gritty. 

Quatuor  hinc  rapimur  viginti  et  millia  rhedis, 
Mansuri  oppidulo,  quod  versu  dicer e  non  est 
Signis  perfacile  est,    Venit  vilissima  rerum 
Hie  aqua  :  sedpanis  longe  pulcherrimus,  idtra 
Callidus  lit  soleat  humeris  portare  viator : 
Natn  Canusi  lapidosus  j  aquce  non  ditior  urna. 


X  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  this  little  town  was  Equotuticus, 
or  Equomagnus,  by  each  of  which  titles  it  is  noticed  in  the  ancient 
itineraries,  and  placed  at  the  distance  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
miles  from  Beneventum.  But  our  poet  is  not  quite  clear  with  regard 
to  distances,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  itineraries;  for  he  makes  the 
distance  between  the  Villa  Trivici,  and  the  Oppiduhim  quod  versu  dicere 
non  est,  to  be  twenty-four  miles 3  whereas,  according  to  all  the  iti- 
neraries, the  whole  distance  from  Equotulicum  to_  Beneventum  does 
not  exceed  twenty-two  miles, 
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In  coaches  thence  at  a  great  rate  we  came 
Eight  leagues,  and  baited  at  a  town,  whose  name 
Cannot  in  verse  and  measure  be  exprest. 
But  may  by  marks  and  tokens  well  be  guest. 
Its  water,  nature's  cheapest  element, 
Is  bought  and  sold ;  its  bread,  most  excellent, 
Which  wary  travellers  provide  with  care. 
And  on  their  shoulders  to  Canusiurn  bear. 
Whose  bread  is  sandy,  and  its  wealthiest  stream 
Poor  as  the  town's  of  unpoetic  name. 

At  Canosa  the  travellers  had  the  mortification  of 
losing*  Varius,  who  quitted  the  party  with  general  regret. 

Flentihus  hie  Varius  discedit  mcestus  amicis. 

Here  Varius  leaves  us,  and  with  tears  he  goes  ; 
With  equal  tenderness  our  sorrow  flows. 

After  a  tedious  and  wet  journey,  the  travellers  pro- 
ceeded to  Rubiy  now  Ruvo ;  and  on  the   next  day 
reached  Bari,  on  the  sea  coast;   the  weather  more 
favourable,  the  road  worse. 

Inde  Rubos  fessi  pervenimus,  utpote  Ionium 
Carpentes  iter,  et  faetum  corruptius  imbri. 
Poster  a  tempestas  melior,  via  pejor  ad  usque 
Bart  mcenia  piscosi. 

Onward  to  Rubi  wearily  we  toiFd, 
The  journey  long,  the  road  with  rain  w  as  spoiFd. 
To  Bari,  fam'd  for  fish,  we  reach'd  next  day; 
The  weather  fairer,  but  much  worse  the  way. 
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The  following  station  was  E^natia,  now  Agnazzo, 
situated  near  the  sea  coast,  where  the  relation  of  a 
miracle,  equal  in  wonder  to  that  annually  performed  at 
Naples,*  tended  to  amuse  the  travellers. 

------    Dein  Gnatia  lymphis 

Iratis  extincta  dedit  risusque  jocosque, 
Dum  flammis  sine  thura  Uquescere  liimne  sacro 
Persuadere  cupit.    Credat  Judceus  Apella, 
Non  ego. 

Then  water-cursed  Egnatia  gave  us  joke, 

And  laughter  great,  to  hear  the  moon-struck  folk 

Assert,  if  incense  on  their  altars  lay, 

Without  the  help  of  fire  it  melts  away. 

The  sons  of  circumcision  may  receive 

The  wondrous  tale ;  which  I  shall  ne'er  believe. 


From  Egnatia  the  travellers  continued  their  route  to 
Brundusiumy  now  Brindisi,  having  passed  fifteen  days 
on  the  road;  how  pleasantly  and  profitably  need  not 
be  questioned,  when  we  recollect  that  Mecsenas,  Helio- 
dorus,  Plotius,  Varius,  Virgilius,  and  Horatius,  com- 
posed this  party.    The  travellers*  route  was  as  follows  : 

First  day,    -    -    Aricia,  now  La  Riccia. 

Second  day,     -    Forum  Appii. 

Third  day,  -    -    Anxur,  now  Terracina. 

Fourth  day,     -    Fundi,  now  Fondi. 

*  I  allude  to  the  blood  of  S.  Januarlus,  which  is  supposed  to 
liquify  on  being  produced  before  the  head  of  the  saint.  I  saw  this 
supposed  miracle,  and  agree  with  Addison,  that  it  is  the  most  bung- 
ling trick  that  ever  was  attempted. 
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Fifth  day,    -  - 

Sixth  day,  -  - 

Seventh  day,  - 
Eighth  day, 

Ninth  day,   -  - 

Tenth  day,  -  - 

Eleventh  day,  - 

Twelfth  day,  - 
Fourteenth  day. 

Fifteenth  day,  - 


Formiae,  now  Mola  di  Gaeta, 
Sinuessa,  near  Mondragone. 
Pons  Campanus  and  Capua. 
C  audi  urn. 

Beneventum,  now  Benevento. 
Trivicum,  now  Vico. 
Equotuticum,  unknown. 
Rubi,  nowRuvo. 
Bari,  still  Bari. 
Brundusium,  now  Brindisi. 


Brundusium  long{B  finis  chartceque  vmque. 

From  thence  our  travels  to  Brundusimn  bend. 
Where  our  long  journey  and  my  paper  end. 
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EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  ENVIRONS  OP 
NAPLES. 

J^NCE  more  I  find  myself  at  Naples,  meditating 
new  plans  and  fresh  excursions.  Novelty  had 
ceased  within  its  walls,  but  its  environs  still  presented 
an  endless  series  of  objects  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  scholar,  the  historian,  and  the  artist.  Sicily  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  spring,  and  the  interval  of  some 
leisure  weeks  remained  at  my  disposal.  They  were 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  that  line  of  coast  which 
forms  a  boundary  to  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples,  and 
which  I  had  seen  only  partially. 

Leaving  Naples  in  the  month  of  December  1789, 
my  attention  was  naturally  directed  towards  Mount 
Vesuvius,  whose  history  I  had  in  some  degree  learnt 
from  references  to  the  ancient  writers.  Its  first  fiery 
effervescence  is  beyond  the  reach  of  history  :  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus  the  historian,  and  Strabo  the  geo- 
grapher, though  it  demonstrated  evident  marks  of 
former  burning,  yet  it  was  considered  as  an  extinct 
volcano.    The  former  says,  PhlegrcBUS  quoque  adpellatur 
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hie  campus  a  colle  qui  magnam  vim  ignis  olim  eructavit  z 
vacatur  autem  Vesuvius,  multa  veteris  injiammationis  signa 
Jiahens,  And  the  latter  author  adds  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Vesuvius  mons  agris  circumcultus  est  optimis,  ex- 
cepto  vertice,  qui  magna  quidem  sui  parte  plenus  et  totus 
sterilis  est:  conspectu  verb  cinereus,  cavernasque  ostendens 
Jistidarum  et  lapidum  colore  fuliginoso  plenas ;  utpote 
ah  igni  exesorum ;  uhi  conjecturam  facile  queas,  hunc 
locum  arsisse  quondam,  ignisque  hahuisse  crater  as,  dein, 
materia  deficiente,  fuisse  restinctum,  Strabo, 

By  the  above  quotations  we  are  assured  that  Vesuvius, 
in  the  time  of  these  writers,  was  considered  as  an  extinct 
volcano ;  nor  did  any  record  then  exist  of  the  period 
when  it  had  previously  been  in  a  state  of  conflagration. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  it  resumed  its 
incendiary  powers,  and  burst  forth  with  the  greatest 
violence.  The  neighbouring  towns  of  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  Stabiae,  fell  victims  to  its  fury.  The 
horrors  attending  this  eruption  are  minutely  and  pa- 
thetically described  by  Pliny  the  younger,  in  a  letter  to 
Tacitus,  in  which  he  relates  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  uncle's  death  at  Stabiae,  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  suffocating  fumes  of  the  fiery  mountain.  Since 
the  reign  of  Titus,  the  eruptions  have  been  frequent. 
Another  took  place  in  the  year  204,  under  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Severus  ;  a  third  in  the  year  472,  when, 
according  to  Procopius,  the  cinders  were  wafted  by  the 
wind  as  far  as  Constantinople.  A  fourth  occurred  in 
the  year  512  ;  and  another  is  recorded  to  have  broken 
forth  a  hundred  and  seventy-three  vears  afterwards* 
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when  a  lon^  interval  of  three  hundred  years  of  tran- 
quillity succeeded. 

The  mountain  began  to  rage  again  in  the  years  982, 
993,  1036,  and  1139,  when  another  period  of  tranquil- 
lity commenced,  and  continued  till  the  year  1500. 
Several  subsequent  eruptions  have  been  recorded 
during  the  years  1631,  1660,  1694,  1737,  1767,  1770, 
and  1779.  The  mountain  at  this  present  time  emits 
smoke,  but  is  in  a  complete  state  of  repose. 

In  defiance  of  the  obdurate  substance  with  which 
the  city  of  Herculaneum  was  overwhelmed,  many  va- 
luable relics  have  been  drawn  from  its  subterraneous 
ruins;  and  although,  from  the  nature  of  the  eruption, 
the  buildings  could  not  possibly  be  restored  to  light, 
yet  their  valuable  contents  have  been  rescued  from 
obscurity,  and  are  collected  and  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Portici.  Many  of  these  houses,  when  de- 
spoiled of  their  ancient  relics,  were  again  filled  up  ;  but 
the  theatre  is  still  open  to  public  curiosity,  though 
many  steps  under  the  present  level  of  the  soil. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ruins  of  this 
city  were  known,  as  well  as  searched,  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  they  were  again  for- 
gotten, and  buried  in  the  ignorant  obscurity  of  the 
barbarous  ages.  Their  subsequent  discovery  and  in- 
vestigation arose  from  the  following  circumstances. 
The  Prince  of  Elboeuf  had  built  a  house  behind  the 
Franciscan  convent,  and  in  order  to  dig  a  well,  was 
obliged  to  pierce  through  a  bed  of  lava;  when,  on 
coming  to  the  tufa,  three  female  statues  were  discovered. 
The  fame  of  this  event  soon  became  public,  and  the 
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Prince  was  forbidden,  by  a  royal  mandate,  to  continue 
his  researches.  Many  years,  however,  elapsed  before 
any  further  notice  was  taken  of  these  subterraneous 
treasures  :  at  length  the  King  of  Spain  ordered  the  ex- 
cavations to  be  continued  on  the  precise  spot  where 
the  well  had  been  dug-,  and  which  afterwards  proved 
to  be  directly  above  the  theatre,  where  an  inscribed 
stone  ascertained  the  identity  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Herculaneum.  The  theatre  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  garden  of  the  Augustine  Convent. 

In  tracing  the  ancient  Via  between  Herculaneum  and 
Stabiae,  the  itineraries  have  noted  the  following  distances. 
Herculaneum, — Oplontis  mp.  vt. — Pompeis  iii.  One 
itinerary  has  substituted  Stabios  tii.  instead  of  Pompeis; 
but  both  agree  in  placing  Oplontis  at  the  distance  of 
six  miles  from  Herculaneum.  Cluverius  places  Op- 
lontis at  Torre  della  Nuntiata,  and  the  town  of  Pompeii 
at  the  village  of  Scafati. 

Pompeii.*  This  town,  though  considered  in  former 
times  as  inferior  to  Herculaneum,  both  in  opulence 
and  magnificence,  presents  to  us,  in  modern  times, 
a  much  more  interesting  spectacle  ;  and,  indeed,  I 
question,  if  Europe  can  produce  a  subject  equally 
surprising.  Herculaneum,  from  its  immediate  vicinity 
to  the  burning  mountain,  was  overflowed  by  a  torrent 

*  In  resuming  the  description  of  this  interesting  town,  I  am 
conscious  of  being  guilty  of  much  repetition,  having  already  described 
it  in  a  former  volume:  but  it  forms  so  essential  and  connecting  a  link 
in  the  chain  which  I  am  drawing  round  this  line  of  coast,  that  I 
cannot  allow  myself  to  omit  it,  or  give  my  readers  or  myself  the 
the  trouble  of  referring  to  a  former  volume  for  a  description  of  it. 
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of  burning  matter,  which,  on  cooling",  became  harder 
even  than  marble  ;  whereas  Pompeii  was  smothered  by 
a  shower  of  light  pumice  stones,  which,  by  the  force  of 
the  volcano,  were  wafted  into  the  air,  and  overwhelmed 
the  town.  The  restoration,  therefore,  of  it  would  be 
highly  practicable,  as  the  covering  of  earth  does  not 
exceed  twelve  feet,  and  in  many  places  not  so  much  : 
but,  unfortunately,  the  royal  owner  has  neither  zeal  nor 
inclination  to  prosecute  this  most  interesting  discovery ; 
and  as  a  number  of  men,  not  exceeding  forty,  are  employed 
in  these  works,  no  great  progress  can  be  expected.* 

The  ground  must  have  been  considerably  changed, 
and  probably  by  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  eruption ; 
for  this  town  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  a  sea- 
port, sitttate  near  the  river  Sarnus,  now  Sarno.  Est 
autem  Pompcea  NoI(B  ac  Nucerice  et  Ac9rrarum  com^ 
mune  navale,  Sarno  amne  merces  simul  excipiente,  si- 
mulque  emittente.  Strabo.  And  Livy  mentions  the 
circumstance  of  some  vessels  being  driven  into  Pompeii : 
Classis  Romana  in  Campaniam  acta,  quiim  adpulsa 
Pompeios  esset,  socii  inde  navales  ad  depopulandiim 
arjYum  Nucerinum  profecti,  Solinus  says,  that  this 
town  claimed  Hercules  for  its  founder  :  Qiiis  ignorat 
conditos  ah  Hercule  in  Campania  Pompeios,  qua  victor 

*  Since  the  kingdom  of  Naples  has  changed  its  sovereign,  more 
exertions  have  been  made,  and  many  new  buildings  have  been  ex- 
posed to  light,  especially  an  amphitheatre,  capable,  according  to  the 
statement  of  an  Italian  correspondent,  of  containing  30,000 
spectators  sitting.  In  Pompejano  si  sono  trovate  moite  cose;  si  sono  sco» 
perte  molii  sepolcri,  cate,  ed  un  grande  e  bello  anfiteatro,  capace  di  trenta  mile 
spettatori  seduti. 
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ex  Hispanid  pompam  hoUm  duxerat.  Both  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii  had  suffered  considerably  from  an 
earthquake,  during  the  reign  of  Nero^  sixteen  years 
previous  to  the  sad  catastrophe  that  proved  fatal  to 
both  of  them.  Pompeios  celebrem  Campanice  iirbem 
desediase  terrm  motu :  vexatis  qucecumque  adjacehant  re- 
gionibuSy  audivimus:  et  quidem  diebus  hibernis ;  quos 
vacare  a  talipericulo,  majores  nostri  solebant  promittere. 
Nonis  Februariis  fuit  motus  hie,  Regulo  et  Virginia 
Consulibus,  qui  Campaniam  nunquam  securam  hujus  mali, 
indemnem  tamen,  et  toties  defunctam  metu,  magna  strage 
vastavitj  nam  et  Uerculanensis  oppidipars  ruit,  dubieque 
stant  etiam  qum  relicia  sunt,  Et  Nucerinormn  Colonia, 
ut  sine  elade,  ita  non  sine  querela  est.  Neapolis  quoque 
privaiim  multa,  publice  nihil  amisit,  leviter  ingenti  mala 
per  striata,  Seneca. 

The  dreadful  eruption  that  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Titus,  burst  forth  so  unexpectedly, 
that  few  of  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  escape.  This 
melancholy  fact  is  ascertained  on  the  clearing  of  every 
fresh  house,  where  the  mouldered  remains  of  its  ancient 
possessors  stand  forth  as  evidences  of  their  former  cala- 
mity.   On  reviewing  the  buildings  of  this  old  town,  I 
perceived  more  marks  of  comfort  than  magnificence ; 
the  houses  are  of  a  moderate  size,  the  rooms  small ; 
the  roofs  are  in  general  vaulted ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  receive  light  through  the  door-way,  which 
opens  into  a  square  court,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade, 
which  has  a  bason  for  water  in  its  centre:  very  few 
have  windows.    The  walls  are  painted  with  various 
devices  of  figures,  fruit,  architecture,  and  landscape ; 
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the  two  latter  of  which  discover  the  greatest  defects  as 
to  perspective.  The  best  specimens  have  been  removed 
to  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici :  amongst  those  re- 
maining, I  noticed  a  frieze  of  flowers  on,a  wall,  opposite 
to  the  temple  of  Isis.  Slow  as  is  the  progress  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  restoring  to  sight  this  ancient 
town,  fresh  discoveries  are  made  de  die  in  diem  ;  and 
since  my  former  visit  to  this  place,  two  years  ago, 
a  very  spacious  house  within  the  circuit  of  the  town  had 
been  added  to  former  discoveries.  The  floors  of  the 
dwellings  were  generally  tessellated  in  different  patterns, 
and  on  the  threshold  of  the  lately-discovered  house  was 
this  hospitable  and  appropriate  motto,  salve  !  Hail,'' 
or"  Welcome!"  But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
private  buildings  is  a  country-house  out  of  the  town ; 
where,  in  the  cellar,  many  of  the  dolia,  or  earthern 
vessels  in  which  wine  was  kept,  still  maintain  their 
original  situation,  adhering  to  the  volcanic  matter. 
In  many  of  the  dwellings,  the  plans  of  the  hot  and  cold 
baths  may  be  traced;  and  even  the  particular  profes- 
sion of  the  owners  may  be  found  out,  by  the  nature  of 
the  instruments  discovered  w  ithih  them.  The  figure  of 
a  Priapus  in  bas  relief,  affixed  to  one  of  the  houses  in 
the  street,  seems  to  indicate  a  brothel. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  the  windows  were  few 
in  number,  and  those  few  generally  opened  to  the  back 
court,  not  to  the  street.  The  columns  that  decorate 
the  various  buildings  are  covered  with  stucco,  and 
painted;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  extra- 
ordinary freshness  of  the  different  colours,  which  have 
been  preserved  unimpaired  during  so  many  centuries. 

A  A  2 
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The  labourers  are  at  this  particular  time  employed  in 
that  part  of  the  town  which  appears  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  sepulchral  purposes.  A  mausoleum 
belonging  to  the  Terentian  family  has  lately  been 
rescued  from  oblivion;  and  amongst  the  novelties  which 
it  produced  were  three  hollow  masks,  behind  which 
lights  were  placed  on  days  of  weeping  and  mourning  : 
there  is  also  a  funeral  pile  on  which  the  bodies  were 
consumed  by  fire,  and  several  sepulchral  urns  were 
found  in  the  niches  of  the  tomb. 

Pompeii  had,  of  course,  its  civil  and  religious 
edifices.  The  temple  dedicated  to  Isis  is  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  ornamented  with  bas  reliefs  in  stucco: 
the  ascent  is  by  steps  to  the  principal  altar.  Near  it, 
on  the  left,  is  another  small  temple,  decorated  also  with 
bas  reliefs  in  stucco,  and  supposed  to  have  covered  the 
sacred  well  :  opposite  to  this  building  there  is  still  a 
well,  through  which  flows  a  stream  of  water:  all  these 
different  buildings  are  constructed  upon  a  small  scale. 
Near  the  spot  where  the  barracks,  or  quarters  for  the 
soldiers,  were  situate,  are  some  trifling  remains  of 
another  small  temple,  apparently  more  ancient  in  its 
date,  and  more  splendid  in  its  construction;  from  the 
few  fragments  remaining  it  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
Doric  order,  similar  in  some  degree  to  the  temples 
at  Psestum.  This  city  had  the  advantage  of  a  covered 
and  an  open  theatre,  both  of  which  remain  to  be  cleared 
of  the  pumice  stones  that  overwhelmed  them :  they  were 
situated  near  the  soldiers'  quarters.  The  inscription 
belonging  to  the  covered  theatre  still  occupies  its 
original  position ;  but  most  probably,  according  to  the 
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Italian  costume,  it  will  be  removed  to  some  museum, 
where  its  interest  will  be  totally  lost  amongst  the  chaos 
of  inscribed  stones  which  we  see  crowded  together  in 
these  repositories.  I  have  too  often  had  cause  to  regret 
the  removal  of  these  valuable  and  authentic  records, 
which  tend  so  forcibly  to  corroborate  the  events  of 
history;  and  have  often  wondered,  that  on  the  removal 
of  the  original,  a  substitute  has  not  been  found  in  a 
copy.  The  streets  of  Pompeii  are  paved,  like  the  Via 
Appia,  with  large  blocks  of  lava ;  and  by  the  marks  of 
wheels  left  imprinted  in  them,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
carriages  used  in  those  days  were  narrower  in  their 
span  than  those  of  a  modern  date.  The  houses  are  also 
built  of  lava  and  tufa  stone,  and  several  strata  of  the 
former  have  been  discovered  beneath  their  foundations, 
a  strong  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  eruptions  of  the 
neighbouring  mountain.  The  walls  of  the  town  are 
well  built  with  stone  of  large  dimensions.* 

From  Pompeii  I  continued  my  journey  to  Castel  a 
Mare,  passing  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Stabiae,  the  fellow-sufferer  with  Pompeii.  Some  few 
relics  of  antiquity  have  been  extracted  from  its  ruins, 
but  no  researches  have  been  made  on  that  spot  for 
some  years.  This  town  was  also  a  seaport,  and  is 
thus  described  by   Galen.      Opidulum  ipsuni  Stahice 

*  Some  further  particulars  respecting  Pompeii  and  Mount  Ve- 
suvius will  be  found  in  my  Recollections  1785,  p.  30—34.  But  the 
most  authentic  account  of  Pompeii,  &c.  illustrated  with  views,  will 
be  found  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Archzologia,  p.  l60;  communicated  by 
our  embassador  at  the  Court  of  Naples,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  to 
llic  Society  of  British  Antiquaries  in  the  year  177^* 
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apud  mare  in  intimo  maxime  sinu  situm  est,  inter  Sur- 
rentnm  et  NeapoliiUy  magis  tamen  in  latere  Surrentino. 
Ceterum  latum  hoc  latus  est  collis  satis  magnus  et  longm, 
in  Tyrrhenum  usque  protensus  mare.  Inflectitur  autem 
leviter  in  occasum  versiis.  Conjungitur  illi  in  intimo 
sinu  alter  collis  non  parvus,  quem  Romani  vocant  Vesu- 
vium.  At  celehre  nunc  et  novum  est  nomen  Vesvius, 
omnibus  rnortalihus  notum,  propter  ignem  qui  ex  terra  in 
sublime  emittitur. 

At  Castel  k  Mare  are  the  royal  dock-yards,  and  the 
depot  of  galley-slaves,  amounting  to  five  hundred. 
The  situation  of  this  town,  immediately  under  lofty 
mountains,  covered  with  thick  groves  of  chesnut 
trees,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
is  exceedingly  picturesque.  I  would  particularly 
recommend  a  walk  to  the  old  castle,  and  its  environs. 
The  hills  abound  w  ith  springs  of  water,  both  simple 
and  mineral ;  and  from  the  same  rock  issue  streams  of 
very  different  qualities. 

From  Castel  a  Mare  I  traversed  the  mountains  to 
Sorrento,  passing  through  the  villages  of  Vico  and 
Meta,  over  the  worst  path,  and  upon  the  worst  animal 
I  ever  crossed^  but  the  romantic  scenery  which  nature 
displayed  during  this  little  journey  of  eight  miles,  over 
rocks  and  amidst  precipices,  made  amends  most  amply 
for  all  other  inconveniences,  and  caused  me  not  to  re- 
pent of  having  preferred  a  land  to  a  sea  journey. 

The  soil  around  Sorrento  is  volcanic,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion very  luxuriant ;  its  situation  is  rendered  singular  by 
the  rocks  of  tufa  stone,  which  form  very  deep  and  nar- 
row glens,  at  the  base  of  which  flows  a  stream;  the  sides 
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of  these  glens  appear  to  have  been  separated  by  some 
great  convulsion  of  nature;  several  fine  caverns  are 
formed  within  them,  which,  being  richly  overhung  with 
wood,  afford  many  good  and  novel  subjects  for  the 
pencil.  The  walls  surrounding  the  town  of  Sorrento 
exclude  every  means  of  prospect.  The  few  remains  of 
antiquity  within  it  consist  of  some  inscriptions  near 
the  entrance  gate;  one  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  the  other  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius;  there  are 
others  under  the  portico  of  the  church  of  S.  Antonino, 
in  one  of  which  a  temple  and  statue  dedicated  to  Venus 
are  mentioned.  In  the  cortile  of  a  palace  I  observed  the 
capitals  of  four  very  fine  Corinthian  columns,  and 
other  antique  fragments  dispersed  in  various  places. 

The  wines  of  Surrentum  have,  like  those  of  the 
Massican  and  Falernian  hills,  been  celebrated  by  the 
ancient  poets. 

Surrentina  bihis  P  nec  myri^hina  picta,  nec  auriim 
Slime  ;  dahunt  calices  hcec  tihi  vina  suos. 

Blartialy  lib,  13,  epig,  90. 

Et  Surrentino  generosos  palmite  colles, 

Ovid.  Met,  lib,  15. 

The  naturalist  Pliny  also  alludes  to  the  excellence, 
and  salubrious  quality,  of  these  wines.  Item  Surrentina^ 
in  vicinis  tantum  nascentia;  convalescentibus  maxime 
probata  proper  tenuitatem,  salubiitatemque,  Tiberius 
Caesar  dicebat,  consensisse  medicos,  ut  nobilitatem^  Surren- 
tino darent. — Lib,  13,  cap,  6. 

*  The  expression  of  vino  nobile,  as  indicative  of  the  good  quality 
of  wine,  is  still  made  use  of  in  modern  Italy. 
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But  with  the  ancients  the  celebrity  of  these  wines 
ceased,  for  they  are  no  longer  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  their  tenuitas  and  saluhritas  are  no  longer  men- 
tioned; but  the  Surrentines  may  justly  boast  of  another 
article,  unknown  to  their  predecessors  of  antiquity,  and 
unrivalled,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  world;  namely,  their 
fatted  calves,  which  exceed  in  delicacy  and  flavour  any 
I  have  ever  tasted,  and  are  transported  to  Naples,  as  the 
greatest  treat  which  Epicurean  luxury  can  procure. 

From  Castel  a  Mare  the  sea  coast  becomes  steep, 
rocky,  and  inaccessible.  There  are  two  landing-places 
at  Sorrento,  both  small  and  confined.  From  one  of  these 
ports  I  embarked  on  board  a  boat,  with  four  men, 
which  I  had  hired  at  Naples  for  thirty  carlini  per  diem, 
and  landed  at  Puolo,  not  far  distant  from  Sorrento.  To 
trace  the  situation  of  those  places  which  were  inhabited 
by  celebrated  men,  or  have  been  recorded  by  the  classic 
writers,  has  always  been  with  me  a  favourite  pursuit, 
and  an  object  of  research.  At  Puolo  was  the  Villa  Sur- 
rentina  of  Pollio,*  thus  described  by  Statins,  lib.  1. 

Est  inter  iiotos  Syrenmn  nomine  inuros 
Saxaque  TyrrhencB  iemplis  onerata  Minervce, 
Celsa  DicharchcBi  speculatrix  villa  prof  undi, 
Qua  Bromio  dilectns  ager,  collesqite per  altos 
Uritur,  etprwlis  non  invidetuva  Falernis, 

*  We  must  not  confound  this  Polllo,  the  friend  of  the  poet 
Statius,  and  who  was  surnamed  Felix,  with  the  celebrated  Asinius 
Pollio,  the  friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  To  the  former.  Statins  de- 
dicated his  third  book  of  the  Sylva  ;  and  the  second  epistle  of  his 
second  book  is  entitled,  Villa  Surrentina  Pollii feluis,  and  commences 
with  the  lines  hcie  quoted.  Est  inter,  ^c. 
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-    -    -    -   placido  lunata  recessu 
Hinc  atque  hinc  curvas  prorumpunt  cequora  rupes, 
Dat  natura  locum  ;  montique  iniervenit  unum 
Littus,  et  in  terras  scopulis  pendentibus  exit. 

Its  situation  on  the  coast,  with  the  reflection  of 
mountains  and  buildings  in  the  sea,  is  thus  described 
by  the  same  hand : 

Quumjam  fessa  dies,  et  in  cequora  montis  opaci 
JJmhra  cadit,  vitreoque  natant  ptcetoria  ponto. 

There  are  still  very  considerable  and  satisfactory 
remains  of  this  villa,  consisting  of  grottos,  reticulated 
work,  &c.  &c.  which  encompass  a  little  bay  or  inlet 
formed  by  the  sea,  over  which  there  are  vestiges  of  a 
bridge  that  had  been  thrown  across  the  entrance  to  this 
recess.  It  was  placed  on  a  promontory  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  sea,  and  at  present  many  of  the  ruins  are 
underwater;  the  rocks,  also,  in  many  places  bear  the 
mark  of  tools.  The  last  quoted  lines  of  Statins  give  a 
very  just  description  of  the  local  situation  of  this  villa  : 
"  At  the  close  of  day,  when  the  mountain  behind  it 
"  reflects  its  deep  shadows  in  the  ocean,  and  thesuperim- 
"  pending  ruins  wave  their  reflections  in  the  sea-green 
"  surface  beneath.'*  Its  position  is  delightful,  and  the 
fine  view  which  its  level  presents,  will  amply  repay 
the  traveller  for  his  trouble  in  visiting  these  ancient 
relics,  and  seat  of  classical  retirement,  which,  in  its 
modern  name  of  Pnolo,  seems  to  have  retained  a  me- 
morial of  its  former  possessor  and  inhabitant,  Pollio. 
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The  next  place  on  the  coast  is  Massa,  which  has 
been  noticed  by  some  writers  as  the  birth-place  of 
Torquato  Tasso;  but  his  biographer  Serassi  has  fixed 
it  at  Sorrento.  This  coast  abounds  with  watch-towers, 
placed  at  short  intervals  from  each  other ;  they  are 
continued  along  the  whole  coast  of  Calabria,  by  which 
means,  and  other  signals,  news  has  been  conveyed  from 
Naples  to  Sicily  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  hours.  At 
the  extreme  point  of  this  line  of  coast,  and  opposite  to 
the  Island  of  Capri,  was  the  promontory  of  Minerva, 
on  which  stood  a  temple  dedicated  to  that  goddess, 
mentioned  by  several  classic  authors.  The  geographer 
Strabo,  in  his  description  of  this  coast,  says,  Surrentum 
Campanorumy  unde  prominet  Minervm  promontorium. 
In  summo  est  fanum  Minerva,  ab  Ulysse  conditum. 
This  temple  was  erected  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
pji'omontory,  from  which  circumstance  the  deity  was 
called  by  Statins, 

Tyrrheni  speculatrix  virgo  profundi. 

And  the  same  elevated  site  of  the  temple  is  again 
alluded  to  by  Seneca  : 

Alta  procelloso  speculatur  vertice  Pallas. 
Also  by  Virgil, 

-    -    -    templumque  apparel  in  arce  Minervw. 

This  projecting  point  of  land  now  bears  the  appeU 
lation  of  La  punta  della  Campanella,  and  is  distant 
about  three  miles  from  the  Island  of  Capri;  as  Strabo 
observes,  ?iinc  ad  Capreas  insulam  brevis  est  trajectus. 
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ISLAND  OF  CAPRI- 


A  FTER  a  very  boisterous  passage,  in  a  small  open 
boat,  I  landed  safely  in  this  island ;  a  spot  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  residence  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus  on  it,  and  infamous  by  that  of  his  successor 
Tiberius;  an  island,  incesto  possessa  seni,  for  many  of 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  In  speaking  of  Caprea, 
the  historian  Dio  says,  Sita  est  hand  procul  a  Surrentind 
continente,  ad  nullam  quidem  rem  utilis;  nobilis  tamen, 
hodieque  oh  Tiberii  inibi  commorationem,  Suetonius  in- 
forms us,  that  it  was  given  in  exchange  by  Augustus 
for  the  island  of  Ischia  ;  and  that  this  exchange  arose 
from  the  circumstance  of  an  aged  oak,  whose  decayed 
branches,  drooping  on  the  ground,  recovered  on  his 
arrival  in  the  island;  which  so  rejoiced  the  emperor, 
that  he  exchanged  the  island  of  Ischia  for  that  of 
Capri,  with  the  Neapolitan  government.* 

*  j4pud  insulam  Capreas  veterr'ma  ilicis  demissos  jam  adterram  languen* 
tesque  ramos  convalu'tsse  adveniu  suo,  adeo  latatus  esty  ut  eas  cum  repulUcd 
NeapoUtanorum permutavcrtt,  JEnarid  data* — Suetonius  in  Augusto. 


i 
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The  retired  situation,  and  almost  inaccessible  coast 
of  Capreae,  pointed  it  out  as  a  retirement  well  suited  to 
the  gloomy  and  vicious  habits  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 
PrcBcipue  delectatus  insula,  quod  uno  parvoque  littore 
adiretur,  undique  preei^upUs  iimnensce  altitudinis  rupibus 
et  pro/undo  maris, — Suetonius  in  Tiberio. 

Another  historian,  in  giving  a  more  minute  account 
of  this  island,  alludes  to  the  solitary  habits  of  the  same 
Emperor.  Capreas  se  in  insulam  ahdidit,  solitudinem 
ejus  placuisse  maxime  crediderim  quoniam  impetuosum 
circa  mare,  et  vix  modicis  iiavigiis  pauca  suhsidia,  neque 
adpulerit  quisquam  nisi  gnavo  custode.  Cceli  temperies 
Jiyemi  mitis,  ohjectu  montis,  quo  sceva  ventorum  arcentur, 
JEstas  in  Favonium  ohversa,  et  aperto  circum  pelago 
peramcena  ;  spectabatque pulcherrimum  sinum,  antequani 
Vesuvius  mons  ardescens  faciem  loci  verier  et,  Grcecos 
tenuisse,  Capreasque  Telebois  habitatas  fama  tradit, 
Sed  tum  Tiberius  xii.  villarum  nominibus  et  fnolibus 
insederat;  quanto  inlentus  oUm  ad  publicas  curas,  tantb 
occultior  in  luxus  et  malum  otium  resolutos. — Tacitus, 
Annal.  lib,  4. 

Tiberius  having  issued  an  edict,  warning  the  neigh- 
"  bouring  cities  not  to  intrude  upon  his  privacy,  and 
"  having  placed  a  guard  at  different  stations  to  prevent 
"  all  access  to  his  person;  hating  the  municipal  towns, 
"  weary  of  the  colonies,  and  disgusted  with  every  thing 
upon  the  continent;  passed  over  to  Capr^a,  a  small 
island  separated  from  the  promontory  of  Surrentum 
by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  not  more  than  three  miles 
**  broad.    There,  protected  from  all   intrusion,  and 
pleased  with  the  solitude  of  the  place,  he  retired  from 
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the  world]  finding,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  many 
objects  and  local  circumstances  suited  to  his  inclina-^ 
"  tions:  not  a  single  port  in  the  channel  ;  the  stations 
"few,  and  only  accessible  to  small  vessels:  no  part  of 
*^  the  island  where  men  could  land  unobserved  by  the 
"sentinels:  the  chmate  inviting:  in  the  winter  season 
enjoying  a  genial  air,  under  the  shelter  of  a  mountain, 
"  that  repelled  the  inclemency  of  the  winds :  the  heat 
**  allayed,  during  the  summer,  by  the  western  breeze  f 
"  the  sea  presenting  a  smooth  expanse,  and  opening  a 
"  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  a  beautiful  landscape 
"  on  its  borders:  all  these  conspired  to  please  the  taste 
"  and  genius  of  Tiberius.  The  scene,  indeed,  has  lost 
"  much  of  its  beauty ;  the  fiery  eruptions  of  Mount 
"  Vesuvius  having,  since  that  time,  changed  the  face  of 
"  the  country." 

If  we  may  believe  an  old  tradition,  a  colony  from 
Greece  was  formerly  settled  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Italy,  and  the  Teleboi  were  in  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
Capreae.  On  that  spot  Tiberius  selected  for  his  re- 
sidence twelve  difi*erent  villas,  all  magnificent  and  well 
fortified.  Tired  of  public  business,  he  there  resigned 
himself  to  his  favourite  gratifications ;  amidst  his  soli- 
tary vices,  still  engendering  mischief.  From  the 
period  when  the  emperor  fixed  upon  this  island  as  his 
abode,  he  gave  free  scope  to  all  those  vices  and  enor- 
mities, which  his  more  public  residence  at  Rome 
obligtid  him,  in  some  measure,  to  restrain.  Secreti  licen- 
tiam  naclm,  et  quasi  civitatis  oculis  remotus,  cuncta  simul 
vitia  male  diu  dissimulata,  tandem  profudit.  These  are 
recounted  by  his  biographer  Suetonius ;  and  the  anec- 
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dote  of  the  fisherman  still  lives,  by  tmdition,  in  the 
memory  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
"  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Capreee,  a  fisherman 
"  coming"  up  unexpectedly  to  him,  when  he  was  alone, 
"  and  presenting  him  with  a  larg-e  mullet,  he  ordered 
"  the  man's  face  to  be  scrubbed  with  the  fish,  being 
"  terrified  at  the  thought  of  his  having  been  able  to  make 
"  his  way  to  him  over  such  rugged  and  steep  rocks* 
"  The  man,  while  undergoing  the  punishment,  expres- 

sing  his  joy  that  he  had  not  presented  him  with  a 
"  large  crab,^  which  he  had  taken,  he  ordered  his  face  to 

be  further  lacerated  with  the  claws  of  that  creature.'* 

In  paucis  diebus  qtiam  Capreas  attigit,  piscatori,  qui 
ibi  secretmn  agenti,  grandem  mullum  inopinanter  obtu- 
leratf  perfricari  eodem  pisce  facieni  jussit;  territus, 
quod  is  a  tergo  insulcB  per  aspera  et  devia  erepsisset  ad 
se.  Gratulanti  autem  inter pwnam  qiiodnon  et  locustam^ 
qiiam  prcegrandem  ceperat,  obtulisset,  locustd  quoque  lace- 
rari  os  inijjeravit. 

Some  writers  have  imagined  that  the  emperor's 
twelve  villas  had  the  name  of  a  deity  attached  to  each 
of  them,  and  in  that  case  the  most  conspicuous  and  the 
most  favoured  was  the  Villa  Jovis ;  where,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Suetonius,  the  emperor,  after  the  defeat 
of  Sejanus's  conspiracy,  shut  himself  up  for  the  space  of 
eight  successive  months.  Verum  et  oppressd  conjuratione 

*  J  think  that  Murphy,  the  translator,  has  mistaken  this  fish :  the 
locusta  is  rather  the  lagusta,  or  sea-prawn,  resembling  the  lobster;, 
but  without  clawsj  and  from  the  roughness  of  iis  coating  most  admi- 
xably  adapted  to  the  torture  imposed  upon  the  poor  fisherman. 
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Sejani  nihilo  semrior  aut  constantior,  per  vtii  proximo^ 
menses  non  egressus  est  villa,  qum  vacatur  Jovis^ 

The  formation  and  appearance  of  this  island  are 
singular :  the  eastern  and  western  points  are  bounded 
by  very  high  and  inaccessible  rocks,  between  which 
runs  a  strip  of  land  through  the  middle  of  the  island  in 
a  direction  from  north  to  south.    The  only  good  land- 
ing place  is  on  the  side  opposite  to  Naples.    On  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  there  is  another  small  tract 
of  shore,  but  much  exposed  to  high  winds  and  tem- 
pestuous seas.    From  the  northern  landing-place  the 
ascent  to  the  town  of  Capri  is  steep ;  the  adjoining- 
tract  of  land  is  highly  cultivated,  and  produces  the 
finest  fruits  and  vegetables  in  great  abundance.  Here 
the  bishop  has  an  episcopal  residence;  and  the  King  of 
Naples  a  casino,  which  was  planned  by  an  English-  j 
man  named  Thorold,  who  spent  many  years  of  his  life' 
on  this  spot.    The  monarch  sometimes  visits  his  casino 
for  the  amusement  of  shooting  quails  in  the  spring, 
when  the  flights  of  those  birds  are  very  numerous :  the 
hills  also  are  well  stocked  with  red-legged  partridges. 

Strabo  informs  us,  that  in  ancient  times  this  island 
had  two  small  towns,  which  were  afterwards  reduced  to 
one.  Capre(B  antiqiiitus  duo  habehant  oppidula,  posted 
verb,  modo  unmn. 

The  number  is  again  increased  to  two,  Capri  and 
Ana  Capri ;  the  latter  of  which  is  the  most  populous, 
its  territory  the  most  extensive,  and  its  soil  apparently 
the  richest.  The  communication  between  these  two 
towns  is  very  singular,  by  means  of  steps  (exceeding 
three  hundred)  cut  in  a  rock  hanging  perpendicularly 
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ovet  the  sea,  and  called  very  appropriately  La  Scald, 
or  the  ladder.  This  is  the  only  access  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  town,  and  the  asses  are  so  accustomed  to 
mount  this  steep  ascent,  that  they  perform  it  with  the 
greatest  safety,  of  which  I  can  speak  with  certainty, 
having"  myself  tried  the  experiment  on  their  backs. 

The  wines  of  the  island  are  much  esteemed,  and  the 
best  are  transported  to  Naples.  At  Ana  Capri  there  is 
an  abundance  of  fine  oak  trees,  and  the  hills  are  covered 
with  myrtles,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  aromatic 
herbs  and  plants.  The  genial  mildness  of  the  December 
climate  is  evinced  by  the  Italian  narcissus,  which  is 
now  in  full  bloom.  The  air  is  excellent,  being  so  well 
ventilated  by  sea  breezes  during  the  summer  months. 
The  sea  coast  is  not  very  productive  of  fish,  nor  is 
much  encouragement  given  for  taking  it,  as  three  or 
four  hundred  of  the  best  fishermen,  leaving  Capri  during 
the  wintry  season,  resort  to  Leghorn,  and  other  places 
on  the  coast.  The  circumference  of  this  island  appears 
to  have  been  exaggerated  by  Pliny,  who  estimates  it 
at  forty  miles.  My  countryman  Addison  states  it  to 
four  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  one 
in  breadth. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  relics 
of  ancient  buildings ;  which,  if  we  give  credit  to  the 
establishment  of  twelve  imperial  villas  upon  it,  may  be 
easily  accounted  for.  Of  the  fragments  now  remaining, 
those  of  the  Pharos  or  light-house,  and  of  the  Villa  Jovisy 
are  most  deserving  of  our  attention.  We  learn  from 
Suetonius,  that  the  former  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Tiberius. 
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Et  ante paiicos  qumn  ohiret  dies,  turris  Pliari  terrce  moiu 
Capreis  concidit.  This  building'  appears  to  have  been 
restored,  as  it  has  been  thus  mentioned  by  Statins : 

Telehoumque  donios,  trepidis  ubi  dulcia  nautis 
Lumina  noctivagce  tollit  Pharus  cemula  luncB* 

"  At  Caprea,  where  the  lanthorn,  fix'd  on  high, 
"  Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  sky, 
"  While  by  its  beams  the  wary  sailor  steers.'* 

Addison, 

The  site  of  this  light-house  is  still  satisfactorily  marked 
by  a  large  and  rude  fragment. 

The  Villa  Jovis  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  near  the  Pharos,  where 
considerable  remains  of  ancient  structure  still  exist,  in 
a  situation  well  suited  to  the  disposition  of  Tiberius. 
On  the  Monte  di  S.  Michele  there  are  other  extensive 
ruins,  and  a  long  range  of  vaulted  apartments,  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  with  the  traces  of  an  ancient  road  leadins: 
to  the  summit  of  the  momitain.  I  also  observed 
some  fragments  of  antiquity  on  a  hill  where  the 
fortress  is  placed ;  from  whence,  but  a  short  time  ago, 
some  fine  mosaic  pavements,  and  other  relics  of  anti- 
quity, were  removed  to  Naples. 

On  the  northern  sea  coast  there  are  splendid 
remains  of  another  villa,  still  retaining  the  name  of  // 
Palazzo,  and  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  em- 
peror's winter  residences,  perhaps  that  of  Augustus, 
being  more  genial  in  its  site,  and  less  inaccessible,  than 
the  others.  Although  the  antiquary  is  enabled  to  trace, 
with  certainty  and  interest,  the  vestiges  of  many  of 
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these  supposed  imperial  villas,  yet  he  will  find  no  spe- 
cimens of  architecture  to  commend,  no  inscriptions  to 
record,  the  former  owners  of  the  district ;  for  so  great 
an  abhorrence  was  shewn  by  the  Romans  towards  this 
ferocious  and  vicious  emperor,  that,  upon  his  decease,!! 
a  larg  e  party  of  men  was  despatched  into  the  Island  of 
Capreae  to  demolish,  and  not  leave  even  a  stone  standing 
as  a  memento  of  those  edifices,  wherein  such  a  series  of 
abominable  vices  and  cruelties  had  transpired.  This 
emperor  died  at  Misenum ;  and  so  vehement  was  the  ex- 
ultation of  the  Roman  people,  that  on  hearing  the  first 
news  of  this  event,    they  exclaimed,  "  Away  with 

Tiberius  into  the  Tiber!  May  the  earth,  the  common 
"  mother  of  mankind,  and  the  infernal  gods,  allow  no 
"  place  for  the  dead,  but  amongst  the  wicked/*  His 
body,  however,  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  burned 
with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Morte  ejus  ita  Icetatus  est 
populm,  ut  adprimmn  nuntium  discur rentes,  jjars  "  Ti- 
ber ium  in  Tyherim  clamitarent  pars  terram  7natrem, 
deosque  manes  orarent,  ne  mortuo  sedem  ullam  nisi  inter 
impios  darent. 

Having  before  mentioned  the  discovery  of  a  fine 
mosaic  pavement,  as  well  as  a  tradition  respecting 
the  twelve  imperial  villas,  I  shall  insert  a  quotation 
from  a  work  published  since  I  visited  Capri,  and  which 
will  throw  some  interesting  light  upon  each  of  the 
above  subjects.  The  work  is  entitled,  Ragguaglio 
di  varii  scavi  e  scoverte  di  antichitd  fatte  nelV  isola  di 
Capri  dot  Slgnor  Hadrava.    4to.  Dresda,  1794. 

In  the  year  1786,  Signor  Hadrava  accompanied  the 
King  of  Naples  to  Capri  3  and  not  being,  like  his  Ma- 
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jesty,  a  sportsman,  amused  himself  with  walking  over 
the  island  in  search  of  antique  relics.  Chance  con* 
ducted  him  one  day  to  a  farm,  or  masseria,  named  Castig- 
lione;  where  some  peasants  pointed  out  to  him  a  large 
fig-tree,  which  had  been  torn  up  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  and  had  left  a  great  cavity  beneath  it ;  on  exami- 
nation of  which,  he  discovered  a  vaulted  apartment, 
decorated  with  ornaments  in  stucco. 

Having  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  prosecute 
his  researches,  he  had  again  the  honour  of  accompany- 
ing the  king  to  Capri  in  the  following  year ;  and  on 
revisiting  Castiglione,  the  scene  of  his  former  disco- 
veries, had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  peasants  had 
not  removed  a  single  stone  from  the  excavation,  and 
that  every  thing  remained  precisely  in  the  same  state 
in  which  he  had  left  it.  His  subsequent  researches  led 
to  the  discovery  of  two  arched  rooms,  in  which,  besides 
other  relics,  was  a  fine  antique  vase  of  marble.  He  con- 
tinued his  excavations  the  third  year,  when  a  fourth 
apartment  was  found,  decorated  Avith  a  tessellated 
pavement  of  various  coloured  marbles,  which  Signer 
Hadrava  persuaded  the  king  to  visit,  as  well  as  another 
pavement,  composed  of  white  marble.  The  first  pave- 
ment was  afterwards  taken  up,  repaired,  and  deposited 
in  the  royal  museum  at  Naples. 

Signer  Hadrava  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  site  of 
the  twelve  villas  ascribed  to  Tiberius,  and  has  placed 
them  in  the  following  situations. 

No.  1.  Villa  Jo  vis,  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,  where  he  supposes  the  palace  of  Augustus  also 
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stood,  and  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  his  suc- 
cessor Tiberius. 

2.  The  site  of  the  second  villa  is  now  occupied  by 
the  chapel  of  S.  Michele,  on  a  hill  opposite  to  the 
promontory  on  which  the  Villa  Jovis  was  placed. 

3.  He  fixes  the  third  in  the  valley  of  Matromania, 
between  two  hills,  called  Tuoro  (/rande  and  Tuoro 
piccolo, 

4.  The  fourth  stood  nella  falda,  or  side  of  the  Tuoro 
grande,  before  you  come  to  Tregara,  where  the  remains 
of  a  grand  aqueduct,  &c.  are  still  visible. 

6.  The  fifth  was  at  the  Camarelle,  where  our  author 
has  fixed  the  scene  of  the  emperor's  gross  festivities. 

6.  He  places  the  sixth  on  the  site  of  the  Carthusian 
convent,  towards  the  Monticello. 

7.  The  seventh  at  Castiglione,  under  the  fortress. 

8.  The  eighth  in  the  demesne  of  Mulo. 

9.  The  ninth  near  Fontana,  w^here  many  relics  of 
antiquity  have  been  found,  and  where  many  grottos 
still  exist. 

10.  The  tenth,  called  Rustica,  is  placed  in  a  wood 
near  Ajano. 

11.  The  eleventh,  in  the  plain  called  Campo  Epis- 
copio :  and  the 

12.  Twelfth  and  last  is  supposed  by  our  antiquary 
to  have  been  situate  on  the  sea  coast,  near  La  3IarineUa 
di  torre;  where  some  extensive  ruins  still  retain  the 
title  of  Palazzo. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  island  are  some  insulated 
rocks,  supposed  to  be  those  noticed  by  the  classic 
writers  as  the    Syrenum  ScopuU,''    Ah  altero  latere  quod 
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Posidoniaiem  prospectat  sinum  ires  exiguce  sunt  insula , 
desertce  atque  saxosce,  quae  vocantur  Sirenusae.  Strabo. 
And  the  poet  Virgil,  alluding  to  the  same  rocks,  says, 

Jamque  adeo  scopulis  Sirenum  advecta  subibat 
Difficiles  quondam,  multorumque  ossibus  albos. 

In  many  of  the  modern  names  attached  to  places  in 
this  island,  we  may  find  a  strong  reference  to  antiquity. 
A  cavern  in  the  eastern  part  of  it,  retaining  some  an- 
tique ornaments,  bears  the  appellation  of  Matermanimn, 
and  was  probably  once  dedicated  to  some  of  the  infernal 
deities.  Another  point  of  land  to  the  south  is  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  Tre  Are,  or  three  altars  j  and 
a  third  situation,  on  the  southern  coast,  still  records  the 
Syren,  in  the  name  of  La  Syr  ana. 

During  my  residence  at  Capri,  I  was  very  hospitably 
lodged  at  the  Carthusian  convent ;  a  most  eligible 
situation  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  investigating  the 
various  districts  of  this  island. 

On  quitting  Capri,  1  intended  to  have  continued  a 
coasting  voyage  to  Amalii,  Majuri,  and  Salerno;  but  a 
contrary  wind  and  rough  sea  obliged  me  to  measure 
back  my  steps  to  Sorrento.  The  channel  between  the 
island  and  the  promontory  of  Minerva  is  very  subject 
to  high  seas,  occasioned  by  the  contracted  current  of 
the  channel. 

I  slept  at  Sorrento,  and  in  the  morning  reimbarked, 
and  continued  my  coasting  voyage  to  the  Torre  delV 
Amiontiata,  The  line  of  coast  between  Castel  ^  Mare 
and  Sorrento  is  exceedingly  picturesque;  in  some  places 
the  rocks  are  so  perpendicular  as  to  appear  cut  by  the 
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cliissel,  and  the  frequent  convents  and  villages  that 
crown  the  eminences,  enriched  by  a  back  ground  of 
majestic  mountains,  form  the  most  pleasing  tout  en- 
semhle  imaginable. 

At  the  Torre  delV  Annontiata  I  hired  a  carriage  to 
convey  me  to  Vietri.  I  once  more  passed  within  sight 
of  Pompeii,  and  soon  afterwards  crossed  the  river 
Sarno,  at  a  place  called  La  Scafata,  This  neighbour- 
hood is  celebrated  in  modern  times  for  a  miraculous 
Madona,  and  an  annual  feast  and  benediction,  when 
the  bishop  (like  Moses)  causes  water  to  spout  from  the 
earth,  and  form  a  bath,  into  which  invalids  plunge  them- 
selves, and  receive,  if  not  a  real,  at  least  an  imaginary 
cure  for  all  their  complaints. 

A  little  further  is  Nucera,  situated  above  Pompeii,  on 
the  same  river  Sarno.  It  w^as  formerly  a  Roman  colony, 
under  the  various  titles  of  Niiceria  Conslantina  and  Nu- 
ceria  Aljaterna,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  little  town  of 
Nucera  in  Umbria.  Cluverius  says,  that  it  was  made  a 
Roman  colony,  under  the  former  title,  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus ;  and  Frontinus,  in  his  Liher  de  Coloniis,  con- 
firms this  event.  Nuceria  Constantia  muro  ducta  colonia 
jussu  Imperatoris  Augusti.  The  cultivation  of  the  plain 
around  this  town  is  similar  to  that  which  is  generally 
adopted  in  the  Campania  Felice;  the  soil  is  volcanic  and 
fertile;  the  vines  are  trained  amongst  lofty  poplars, 
and  hang  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree ;  and  the  rich 
uniformity  of  this  scenery  is  terminated  by  lofty  moun- 
tains that  bound  the  plain  on  each  side. 

On  quitting  Nocera,  the  country  becomes  more  hilly, 
and  the  plains  more  contracted ;  the  mountains  are 
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enriched  with  a  luxuriant  covering  of  chesnut  and  other 
forest  trees,  and  enlivened  by  various  buildings  on  their 
declivities.  The  environs  of  Vietri  and  La  Cava  have 
been  always  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  admirers 
of  picturesque  scenery,  and  considered  as  not  inferior 
to  any  in  Italy :  to  these  sequestered  scenes  both  Gaspar 
Poussin  and  Salvator  Rosa  directed  their  attention; 
and  the  modern  landscape  painter,  who  is  anxious  for 
improvement,  cannot  employ  his  time  better  than  in 
following  their  footsteps.  The  valley  leading  from  the 
village  of  Molina  to  Corpo  delta  Cava,  and  to  the  fine 
abbey  of  La  Trinitd,  situated  in  the  bosom  of  mountains, 
affords  a  constant  succession  of  picturesque  views  :  the 
little  valley  leading  from  Molina  to  the  sea  coast  pre- 
sents scenery  of  a  more  domestic  nature.  A  clear  and 
rapid  stream,  which,  near  Molina,  issues  from  a  deep 
and  hollow  cavern,  overhung  with  wood,  and  adorned 
with  huge  and  extravagant  stalactites,  flows  through 
this  narrow  valley,  and  supplies  several  mills  with 
water,  which,  added  to  the  rustic  bridges,  aqueducts, 
&c.  form  many  excellent  subjects  for  the  pencil. 

The  summit  of  Monte  S.  Liberatore  commands  a 
most  extensive  and  magnificent  view ;  the  sea  coast  of 
Vietri  is  very  picturesque ;  in  short,  wherever  the  eye 
fixes  its  attention,  it  meets  the  gayest  and  most  pleasing 
scenery  imaginable.  On  the  hills  are  many  small 
round  towers,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
wood-pigeons,  which  resort  thither  in  flocks  daring  the 
months  of  September  and  October;  when  they  are 
taken  in  great  plenty.  One  of  these  towers,  called  La 
Palombiera,  or  dove  house,  is  placed  in  a  very  striking 
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situation,  under  the  3Ionte  S,  Liheraiore,  wliichis  finely 
wooded  with  oak  and  ilex. 

On  my  return  to  Naples,  I  stopped  near  Nocera  to 
visit  an  ancient  church,  called  La  Madonna  delta 
Vittoria,  Its  form  is  circular,  and  its  roof  is  supported 
hy  thirty  pillars  of  dilferent  marbles,  placed  in  pairs, 
and  forming"  a  colonnade  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
outward  wall.  Within  this  circle  is  an  octangular 
bason,  once  surrounded  by  eight  single  columns,  three 
of  which  are  now  missing.  On  each  side  of  the  altar 
are  two  double  pillars,  and  on  one  of  the  side  walls  is 
the  fragment  of  an  antique  cornice,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : 

T  .  GELLIO  .  T  .  L  .  INGENWO 
AVGVST  . 
OPTIMO  .  PATRONO 
T  .  GELLIVS  .  T  .  L,  .  INGENVZf^. 

The  circular  shape  and  plan  of  this  church  may 
induce  us  to  consider  it  as  having  been  constructed  by 
the  successors  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  with  the 
fragments  of  some  more  ancient  heathen  temple.  The 
bason  is  such  as  was  made  use  of  by  the  Greeks  for 
baptism  by  immersion. 

On  a  review  of  this  my  late  tour,  T  may  with  truth 
aver,  that  few  excursions  can  equal  it  in  interest;  es- 
pecially if  it  had  been  extended  from  Yietri  to  Salerno 
and  Psestum ;  which  I  should  have  done,  had  I  not  paid 
a  previous  visit  to  the  two  latter  places.  The  district 
through  which  this  journey  extends  is,  in  every  point 
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of  view,  most  satisfactory  and  instructive  ;  to  the  his- 
torian, by  bringing  to  his  recollection  the  records  and 
anecdotes  of  ancient  times ;  and  to  the  artist,  who  on 
every  hill,  and  in  every  valley,  will  catch  new  ideas  for 
his  canvas,  and  by  seeing  nature  attired  in  every  garb, 
will  select  that  which  appears  to  him  most  pleasing 
and  congenial  to  his  own  particular  feelings. 

As  there  are  few  excursions  in  Italy  so  abundant  in 
natural  beauties  and  classical  interest,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  dwell  a  little  longeron  this  subject;  and  endeavour 
to  point  out  to  future  travellers  the  best  mode  of  seeing 
this  district  to  advantage. 

As  the  best  and  most  commodious  boats  can  be  pro- 
cured at  Naples,  I  would  provide  myself  with  that  ne- 
cessary apparatus  from  thence,  and  availing  myself  of 
fine  weather,  would  steer  directly  to  Castel  k  Mare ;  or 
the  boat  might  be  sent  thither  across  the  bay,  and  the 
journey  performed  by  land.  From  Castel  k  Mare  I 
would  coast  the  romantic  shore  by  Yico  to  Sorrento; 
where  I  would  halt  a  day,  in  order  to  view  its  pleasing 
environs ;  and  from  thence  proceed  to  the  ruins  of 
Pollio's  villa,  on  the  coast  at  Puolo,  from  which  I  would 
steer  to  the  island  of  Capri. 

Having  satisfied  my  curiosity  on  that  classical  spot, 
I  would  land  on  the  point  of  land,  called  La  punta  delta 
Campanella,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  dedicated  to  Minerva  on  this  promontory,  and 
so  often  alluded  to  by  the  classical  writers.  I  would 
afterwards,  if  picturesque  scenery  afforded  any  attrac- 
tion, continue  a  coasting  voyage  by  Amalfi  andMajuri 
to  Salerno,  where  I  would  dismiss  my  boat,  and  change 
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my  mode  of  conveyance  to  the  more  distant  objects  of 
curiosity  at  Paestum. 

From  the  non-existence  of  any  inn  between  Salerno 
and  Paestum,  (and  an  Englishman  scarcely  thinks  any 
other  place  comfortable,  or  even  habitable,)  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Posidonia  are  very  imperfectly  seen,  though 
so  often  visited  by  every  traveller  of  taste,  science,  and 
curiosity.  Great  activity  and  very  early  rising  are 
necessary  to  catch  even  a  partial  glimpse  of  these  noble 
relics  of  antiquity ;  and  I  speak  from  experience,  and 
feelingly,  on  this  subject,  for  I  viewed  them  myself  in  the 
usual  transitory,  imperfect,  and  unsatisfactory  manner; 
and  could  I  have  spared  time  for  a  repeated  visit,  I  had 
determined  on  procuring  shelter  at  some  osteria,  or 
under  some  cloistered  roof  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Capaccio ;  where,  from  its  elevated  situation,  no  danger 
from  maV  aria  would  be  encountered,  and  from  whence 
the  short  intervening  distance  between  that  place  and 
Paestum  would  have  enabled  me  to  investigate  with 
leisure  and  attention  the  splendid  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Posidonia. 

From  Salerno,  whose  environs  afford  many  excellent 
subjects  for  the  pencil,  and  whose  name  is  celebrated 
in  history,  I  would  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
beautiful  scenery  around  La  Cava  and  Vietri,  and 
from  thence  continue  my  journey  through  Nocera  and 
Stabia;  to  Pompeii.  Here  every  feeling  of  sentiment  and 
admiration  will  be  most  powerfully  excited;  and  here, 
by  the  faithful  and  unadulterated  representation  of  an 
ancient  city,  we  shall  live,  as  it  were,  in  Roman  times, 
and  for  a  moment  fprget  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries. 
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After  the  interesting"  spectacle  aiForded  at  Pompeii, 
our  snbterraneous  researches  into  its  neighbouring 
fellow  sufferer,  Herculaneum,  will  in  a  great  measure 
lose  their  interest;  but  that  interest  will  be  speedily 
recovered  on  a  view  of  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici, 
the  grand  receptacle  of  all  the  precious  relics  of  an- 
tiquity that  have  been  rescued  from  the  ruins  of 
Stabiae,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum.  Here  the  eye 
will  long  dwell  wdth  rapture  and  amazement  on  the 
varied  mass  of  articles  restored  to  light  by  the  in- 
dustry of  man ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  regret, 
that  more  industry  has  not  been  employed  in  the  pro- 
ecution  of  such  valuable  researches. 

An  ascent  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  a  peep  into  its 
fiery  crater,  will  make  a  grand Jinale  to  this  tour,  which 
in  point  of  variety,  interest,  and  antiquity  cannot  be 
surpassed,  and  I  doubt  if  to  be  equalled,  within  the 
extensive  district  of  Italy. 


FINIS, 


BATH: 

PPvINTED  BY  RICHAKD  CRUTTWELL. 
1815. 
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